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PREFACE. 


ONE reaſon amongſt others that led to this. 
publication of this memoir; was/the 


ings of the High Court of Admiralty of Eng- 
land, relative to twenty thouſand muſkets with 


their bayonets, twenty-four braſs four-pound 
field-pieces, fix gun carriages, and fix cannon- 
waggons, purchaſed at Paris, in July, 1796; 
by the Author, from the French Government, 
for the equipment of the militia in the State 
of Vermont, in America, according to the 
written requeſt of Thomas Chittenden, Go- 
vernor and Captain General of ſaid State, in 
1795. Thoſe arms being thus purchaſed, the 
ſhip Olive Branch, a neutral bottom, Was 


Chartered in London to convey them to New 
Vork; ſhe received the cargo at Oſtend, and 


on the 11th of November, 1796, failed from 
| that Port for New York, we on the 19th of 
the 
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the ſame month, was taken by his Majeſty's 
ſhip of war the Audacious, Davidge Gould, Eſq: 


Commander, in latitude 47 7 north, and lon- 


gitude 10 41 weſt from the meridian of Lon- 


don, and brought to Portſmouth, and ſoon 


after libelled by the Captors in the High Court 


of Admiralty at London, where the Author of 


the following pages laid- in his claim to the 
cargo in due form of law. In the courſe of 


this cauſe the character of the people of Ver- 


mont and that of the claimant were frequently 
called in queſtion, which operated as a ſtimu- 
lus to this ae | 


bore * 


The public are chiorofors' Welt b ea 
referred tothe © Particulars of the capture of the 


ſhip Olive Branch, laden with a cargo of arms, 


c. the property of Major General Ira Allen, 
deſtined for ſupplying the militia of Vermont, 
and' captured by his Britannic Majeſty's ſhip 


of war Audacious, together with the proceed- 


ings and evidence before the High Court of 
Admiralty of Great Britain, Vol. I. by Ira 
Allen, Eſq; of Vermont, in the United States 
of America, the claimant in this cauſe, and 
printed by J. W. Myers, No. 2, Paternoſter- 
Row, London, 1798.“ =” 
= : * 
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The aim of che. writer has been to lay open 
Wee me of contention between Vermont and 
New York, and the reaſons which induced the 
former to repudiate both the juriſdiction and 

claim of the latter, before and during the Ame- 

rican revolution, and alſo to point out the 
embarraſſments the people met with in found- 
ing and eſtabliſhing the independence of the 
State againſt the intrigues and claims of New 
York, New Hampſhire, and Maſlachuſetts, 
ſupported as they were by repeated reſolves of 
_ Congreſs; when they were expoſed to the 
power of a Britiſh army in Canada, &c. _ 


Thus ſurrounded on every fide, when their 
numbers were ſmall, without affluence, and in 
a perilous: fituation ; neceſſity, the mother of 
invention, . inſtituted policy in place of power, 
which the author attempts to explain, but for 
want of documents and certain political expe- 
dients, ſome matters will be omitted till a 
future edition (in Vermont). 


To ſtate from memory hiſtorical facts re- 
lative to Vermont, many years paſt, with pre- 
ciſion and correctneſs of dates, remote from 


W documents, is not to be expected, eſ- 
Peeially 
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pecially from a perſon: involved in mercantile 
concerns, and embarraſſed in a ſuit of much 
conſequence; when Europe is affected with 
continental revolutions, and America feels the 
conſequence; under ſuch circumſtances the 
Author reiies on the public indulgence to par- 
don and correct all errors and inevitable im- 
perfections, until they may be noted in a 
ture 5 


| Many of the principal actors in eſtabliſhing 
the independence of Vermont being numbered 
with the dead, the writer conſidered it his 
duty, while detained in this country, to ſpend a 
few weeks in relating the various manoeuvres 
made uſe of to perfect the conſtitution and 
Government of Vermont, which equally de- 
fends the rights and liberties of all. 


-- Hereafter it may be proper further to explain 
the proceedings of New York againſt Vermont, 
as they were literally contrary to the orders of 
the King and Privy Council, and as they laid 
the foundation for the independence of Ver- 
mont. The conduct of the late colony of New 
Vork tended much to ſour the minds of other 
ne againſt the Government of Great Bri- 


tain, 
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tain, believing as they did, that the Gover- 
nor and Council of New Vork acted in confor- 
mity to inſtructions from the Britiſh Cabinet. 
The principles of the controverſy between New 
Vork and Vermont were ſpread and well un- 
derſtood in the colonies ſeveral years before 
the American war began, and no doubt had 
conſiderable influence in haſtening and bring- 
ing about the revolution of America. 


An appendix has been formed and ſubjoined 
to anſwer a number of queries of a gentleman 

reſpecting the general ſtate of the country, its 
productions and habits. : 
| : The AUTHOR. 
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NATURAL and POLITICAL _ 
HISTORY 


VERMONT. 


þ territory forming the preſent independent 
A State of Vermont, is ſituate between 420 45 
and 45 degrees of north latitude, and between g9 53 
and 5? 46 of longitude, eaſt of the city of Waſhing- - 
ton, which. correſponds with 719 22 and 73915 
weſt of London, and 730 47 and 759 40 of longi- 
tude weſt from Paris. It is bounded at the eaſt on 
the weſt bank of Connecticut River, which is the 
weſtern bounds of New Hampſhire; on the north by 
the ſouth line of Lower Canada; on the weſt by the 
waters of Lake Champlain, Eaſt Bay, and up 

Poultney River where it interſects the weſt line 
of Poultney; thence by a ſtrait line to the north 
weſt corner of Maſſachuſett; and thence eaſt on the 
north line of Maſſachuſett to Connecticut River. 
K | =: Its 

e | 
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Its length meaſured by the latitude is one hundred 


and fifty-fix miles and three-eight's of a mile; its 
north line is ninety miles and one-fourth, and 
its ſouth is forty-one miles. Its mean breadth 
is nearly &ixty-five miles, which gives 104 64 ſuper- 
ficial ſquare miles and three-eighths, or 6,505,200 
acres. The lands included within the State are fer- 
tile and well calculated for agriculture; the foil, with 
few exceptions, 1s deep, rich, moiſt, loamy, warm, 
and of a dark. colour and looſe contexture ; wheat, 
Indian corn, an&other kinds of grain grow and 
flouriſh luxuriantly as ſoon as the woods are re- 
moved, witho e uſe of the plough; and after the 
firſt crop naturally produces graſs for grazing and 
mowing. The face of the country affords different 
aſpetts; the lands adjoining the rivers are extenſive 
fine plains and meadows; at a diftance they riſe into 
bills and mountains with many beautiful and pro- 
ductive valleys between them; ſprings and ſtreams 
iſſue from thoſe hills and mountains, which plenti- 
Aully fupply and fertilize the earth. The Green 
Mountains begin in Canada near the Bay of Chaleur, 
and one branch runs through Vermont, Maſſachu- 
Fett, and Connecticut, and ends near New Haven. 
Their general courſe is from N. N. eaſt to S. S. 
weſt, and they divide Vermont nearly in the centre; 
From ten to | fifteen miles in width, and are the 
reſervoirs of water to ſupply the adjacent hills and 
country; they are principally cloathed with ſpruce, 
hemlock, firs, ſome pine, and aber ever greens. 

| 0 12 The 
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The whole range is compoſed. of huge rocks con- 


fuſedly piled on one another, though in many places 


are large inlets of excellent land, which will be of 
more value for grazing than the low country, as they 
are but ſeldom expoſed to droughts, and the graſs is 
more nutritious. The humidity and height of theſe 
mountains render the air ſeveral degrees colder 
than it is in the flat country. The greateſt height 
of Killington Peak (according to Dr. Williams) is 
3454 feet above the level of the ocean, and the 
higheſt mountain within the State, whoſe ſummit has 


been taken by aftual menſuration ; though it is con- : 


cluded the Camel's Rump and Mansfield Mountain, af 


meaſured, would be found to exceed that, yet not 


more than half the beighth of the White Hills, the 
higheſt mountains in New England, which are ſaid io 
be about 7,800 feet above the level of the ſea, and 
but a little below the line of perpetual congelation 
in the ſame latitude in Europe*. Lake Champlain 
ſeparates Vermont from the State of New York; 
its length (reckoning from White Hall t, in the State 
of New York, to Fort St. Johns, in Lower Canada) 
is about one hundred and ſixty miles, and its mean 
width near five miles. It contains three valuable 
iſlands, which are within the juriſdiction of Ver- 
mont, viz. the north and ſouth heroes, and La Motte. 
Lake Mumphramagog is about forty miles long and 


4 Formerly Skeenefboropgh, | 


B 2 „ nearly 


3 
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1 / three miles broad; its greateſt part Hes in 
Lower Canada; the diviſion line at latitude 430 
croſſes it; the lands and timber circumjacent to it 
are principally good, though at preſent the former 
is but partially cultivated. It diſcharges itſelf into 
the River St. Lawrence at the north, through the 
River St. F rancois and Lake St. Peters; its naviga- 
tion is more impeded by rapids and falls than the 
River Sorel is from St. John's to Chamble, through 
N Champlain 0 into St. Lawrence. 

ay 1785 Captain Twiſt made a ey arid level 
to aſcertain the expence of a canal from the River 
St. Lawrence to Lake Champlain. By his report it 
is ſaid to appear that the ſum of twenty-ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling would make a canal ſufficient 
for a ſhip of 200 tons to paſs into Lake Champlain, 
which would extend a navigation 180 miles into 
the country, and make Lake Champlain a port; 
an idea which Congreſs have already anticipated, 
by the attual eſtabliſhment 'of a cuſtom-houſe at 
e near the entrance of the Lake. | 


The Rive Miſfiſqui,. TY 0 RY Odo on 5 
3 ſide of the Green Mountains, flow into 


Champlain, and are of conſiderable extent. Otter 


Creek would be called a river in Europe, being 
equal in magnitude to either of the rivers before- 
mentioned; ſo would many other ſtreams which have 
not that les, g much larger than the 


ts 


( 5s ) 


 1hs, ſo highly celebrated by the poets of Oxford. 
The. Miſſiſqui riſes in Kellyvale, and runs north 
acroſs the ſouth, line of Canada, thence turning 8. 
weſterly re- enters Vermont at Richford, and after a 
courſe of about ſeventy miles, diſcharges itſelf into 
Miſſiſqui Bay at Highgate. This meandring river 
is navigable for large boats to Swanton Falls. La 
Moile and Onion Rivers are nearly of the ſame 
extent, and run in a ſerpentine manner. Otter 
Creek flows in a northward courſe nearly go miles, 
and unites with Champlain at Ferriſburg; large veſ- 
ſels go up eight miles to the falls at Vergennes. 
The rivers and ſtreams on the eaſt ſide of the Green 
Mountains are more numerous, but of leſs magni- 
tude, than thoſe on the weſt, and all of them fall 
into Connecticut River; the moſt, conſiderable are 
Weſt River, White River, and Poſoomſuck. The 
ſurface of the country appears to have undergone 
various changes. Large trunks of trees have been 
found in ſome places as low as thirty feet under the 
earth, which, no doubt, have lain there for ages, 
and from various circumſtances, it is evident they 
once flouriſhed above the ſpot where they lie. The 
floods, from time to time, have changed the beds 
of ſeveral of our rivers, as the different ſtrata at 
twenty, thirty; and forty feet below the - ſurface | 
evince ; and there is reaſon to conclude that the 
intervals have thereby been formed. The operation 
of water upon ſolid rocks indicates a very remote 
ny and proves they have been long ſubje to 
| B 3 - le" 


41 
| the power of that element, which has worn holes, 
of different forms, and a depth that aſtoniſhes the 
human mind. Travellers often have paid attention 
to the perforated rocks yok FINGER: ovens; at Caven- 
1 in | 


8 « [a boils KS ks from 1 Bay, "= River 
| Onion preſents a ſingular contraction, about ſeventy- 

five feet in breadth, depth unknown, two rocks riſe 
at this point on each fide, oppoſite to each other, 
which pointed out the eaſe of making a wooden 
bridge acroſs it, ninety feet above the water, and 
which has been found exceedingly conveniently to 
paſſengers. Above and below this narrow- place, the 
water is computed to be eighty-ſeven yards in 
breadth. - How or in what manner this happened 
is a queſtion worthy the enquiry of the naturaliſt, 
eſpecially, when we view a channel ſouth of this 
river which reſembles the old bed of one, and if ſo, 


hence it is probable to conjefture, that the fertile 


lands, for feveral miles up the ſaid river, might have 


once been the bed of a lake, which ſuppoſition is 


farther ſtrengthened by the n curious fakt, 
8 wy 8 | 


2 A Judge Laviet, in digging a well. near the fait 
eig di the depth of twenty-four feet, wood was 
found; at abont thirty frogs were diſcovered, but ſo 
apparently petrified that it was diff cult to diſtinguiſh 
them from ſo many ſmall dene, when brought out 

5 of 
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of the well, diſengaged from the earth, and expoſed 
to the air, they gradually felt the vivifying beams of 
the fun, and, to the ſurprize of all preſent, leaped 
away with as much animation as if they had never 
Hin in their fubterraneous priſon. The place where 
this well was ſunk, was on high grounds, often ſur- 
rounded by the river in flood times, large pines, and 
the ancient fragments of them, are found on this 
land; from the appearance of the growth of this 
timber, thoſe frogs we may well ſuppoſe to have re- 
mained under ground ſix hundred years. To ac- 
count for this phenomenon; we muſt ſuppoſe ſome 
convulſion of nature. to have buried thoſe animals 
thus deep, whilſt in a torpid ſtate, and thus being 

excluded from the air, continued im the ſtate in 
1 80 were found. | 


- The. River Dee in 3 through the rage 
of the Green Mountains, alſo exhibits another 
curioſity :——A- ſtone bridge, conſiſting of one en- 
tire fragment, over which a man may paſs, and 
which appears to have been feparated- from a per- 
pendicular rock on the ſouth fide, two hundred feet 
high. Above and below this place, the water may 
be about one hundred yards in breadth. The river 
flows underneath this bridge in low water, but when 
W with floods, runs over it. 


5 de 558 of 1 as ee ſnow 35 
ey rains ſwelled the River Poultney to ſuch an 
f wy » extra- 


Tay 
extraordinary height, that it broke its uſual bounds 
at Fair-haven, whence it -ruſhed with ſuch impetuo- 
| tity: through a pine plain as to form a new channel, 
which is the leſs ſurprizing, as the ſoil was of a 
light texture on a ſtratum of hard blue clay, which 
it even wore away with ſuch force as to diſcolour 


the water upwards of four months, - ſometimes ex- 


tending to Crown Point, a courſe of fifty miles. 
It ſoon deſerted Colonel Clark's intended mill, ſeat, 
and fall, and youred ſo rapid a torrent as to under- 
mine and carry off lofty pines, the tops of which, 
when fallen in, and held by the roots, did not fathom 
the bottom. What is ſtrange, logs of wood were 


foundin the banks, thirty feet beneath the ſurface ofthe Mi 


oil, and different layers of earth, at different depths. 
It is not eaſy to account for thefe eircumſtances. 
Let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that the preſent inter- 
val above this fall, was once the bed of a lake, 
through which the river ran, and that in the order of 
nature, and the courſe of time, wood, ſand, &&. 
carried down by floods, choaked up the lake. The 
waters being no longer retained-in their uſual reſer- 
voir, rolled with all their ſtrength, the effects of 
which, at length, and the nn of i its origi- 
1 bed. | 


dre contains almoſt every bing Vini itſelf 
that can contribute to the immediate wants, conve- 
nience;and even luxury of man. This State abounds 
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with different kinds of iron ore, well ſuited for hol- 
low ware, bar-iron, and ſteel, together with lead and 
copper ore, ochre, red and yellow, lime-ſtone, and 
marble, white and beautifully clouded; and other 
kind of building tone: different {ofts of clay for 
bricks, &c. materials from which putty of a good 
quality is made; ſprings that produce falts equal to 
that of Epſom; white pitch, yellow pine, oak, white, 
red, and black; and other ſpecies of uſeful timber, 
amongſt which is the ſugar maple, from which the 
farmers often make more ſugar than ſerves for the 
uſual conſumption of their families, by the uſe of their 
kitchen utenſils; good hops and grapes grow ſpon- 
taneouſly in the uncultivated intervals; apples, pears, 
plumbs, damaſcenes, red, black, and choke cherries, 
currants, gooſeberries, raſberries, ſtrawberries, me- 
tons, ſquaſhes, pompkins, &c. riſe to great FO | 
in open fields and gardens. | 


The la—_ of Vermont is friendly to. population. 
and longevity; the air is falubrious, notwithſtanding 
it partakes of heat and cold in high degrees“, which 
gradually make their approaches. The froſts com- 
. monly retire about the 2oth of April and return 


The extremes of heat and cold may be conſidered by Faren- 

heit's thermometer; greateſt height 94®, leaſt height 27 below o, 
and the mean heat, —— to three years obſervations by Dr. 
Williams, in latitude 43% 387, at 43 one-half, and which is more 
than 10 degrees below the mean beat of che cells of the Opfers. 
tory at Paris. | | 


i 
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in October. Their firſt appearance is on = 
low lands in the congelation of the dews ane va- 
_ pours. High winds are found to prevent the wi 

dity of the night falling on the earth, and fogs re- 
tain fo much beat as to defeat the bad effects of a 
froſt oh vegetables and fruit. From the latter part 
of December to the laſt of March the ſhow covers 
the la lands from one to two feet in depth, and the 
mountains from two to four: It remains longer on 
the mountains than the valleys and hills. As foon 


as tlie ſnows melt off the mountains, the earth appears 


to be fertilized;” and vegetation comes on rapidly; 

_ vith a little cultivation the ground is prepared to 

receive the ſeed, and the VEE ſoon "— | 
wilt r 


The ſeverity of the winter ſeldom kills young 
trees, or freezes any of the cattle, although they are 
not houſed; nor is the cold fo affecting to the in- 
habitants as the extremes and ſudden tranſition from 
heat to cold on the fea coaſts; there is a ſteady, 
ſettled froſt, for three months, and generally with 
little variation; the people, being accuſtomed'to' it, 
refs accordingly, and are far more healthy during 
this ſeaſon than thoſe who are ſubject to the viciſſi- 
tudes of heat and cold near the ocean. 


The moſt prevalent winds are weſt, north welt, / 
and northerly; they are dry and elaſtic. Thoſe from 


the ſouth and ſouth weſt are warm and more relaxing. 
The 


0 } 
The weather is generally fair in winter. The ſnows 
are frequent, and for the moſt part fall in fmall 
quantities, without high winds. Rain is uncommon 
in the winter, but hail is not. In April and May 
the weather becomes mild, attended with frequent 
ſhowers, which promote vegetation: Though the 
weather, during the ſummer months, is generally 
clear and fettled, yet it has been found, by meteoro- 
logical obſervations, that near double the quantity 
of rain falls in Vermont to what falls in the ſame 
parallel of latitude in Europe. Naturaliſts attribute 
this to the foreſts and uncultivated ſtate of the coun · 
try, which furniſh more water for the formation of 
clouds, but notwithſtanding this opinion, many parts 
of America ſuffer more from r than mw 
| yo of THO: 


The heat in the middle of the a days. is 
often uncomfortable, though the nights are cool and 
agreeable. The weather from the 15th of May to 

the 2oth of October is, on the whole, very pleaſant. 
Thunder and lightening are frequent in May, June, 
July, and Auguſt. The Aurora Borealis is the moſt 
common in March, September, and October, but is 
not unuſual at other times of the year. 


The climate alias of melioration as the woods are 
cleared away. The want of accurate meteorological 
obſervations prevents our determining whether the 
rain has decreaſed in the _ proportion with the 


ſnow: 
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inow: Certain it is, that the ſnow. has decreaſed i in 2 
very viſible manner fince ſettling and clearing the 
lands, in many parts of the State. Perhaps the de- 
creaſe of ſnow and rain will keep pace with the 
temperature of the atmoſphere, which, in a century 


and a half (according to Dr. Williams) has changed, 


for the better, between ten and twelve degrees, 
though at preſent about ten or eleven degrees colder 


than in the ſame latitude in Europe. Many of the 


ſmall ſprings, ſtreams, and brooks, have dried up; 
miry places and large ſwamps have been converted 


into the richeſt meadows and arable lands. One. 


of the firſt effects of cultivation is the diſſipation of 
the waters, and a change in the, ſwampy foil to 
that of dry and fertile lands. The foreſts abound : 


with almoſt innumerable kinds of trees, ſhrubs, and 


vines; among the former, (reckoning the moſt uſe- 
ful) are the pine, cedar, maple, oak, aſh, hickory, 
and wild cherry. Many vegetables are indigenous, 
and poſſeſſed of ſanative qualities in a high degree, 
as far as has been proved in their. application to 
medicinal nnn 


of 


* nel 3 of . negating. to a north- 
ern and cold climate, are found in Vermont. Dr. 
Williams enumerates chirty-ſix. According to that 
able naturaliſt, Count de Buffon, there are ſeventy- 
five in America peculiar to it, and twentxfive 
which are not, making in the whole one hundred. 


He concludes, that there are about two hundred 


diffuſed 


EW 
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diffuſed over the face of the globe. Vermont is 
not leſs fruitful in Bird and fiſhes, than in the Tour: | 


footed race. 


| ie extenſive lakes and rivers in Vermont, and 


thoſe contiguous thereto, are abundantly ſtored with 


fiſh, which in magnitude, variety, and flavour, 
equal, and in many reſpetts excel thoſe of the ſame 
ſpecies- in Europe, particulary fturgeon, ſalmon, 
ſalmon-trout, muſkinunge, pike, &c. and in Davis 


and Leſter Lakes, trouts are often taken from 20 to 
zolbs. weight, with a line from 70 to 100 feet in 


length. Nature is not leſs bountiful to this State in 
fowl and quadrupeds of diffent kinds. The [moſt 
uſeful in the firſt claſs are wild geeſe and ducks, 
partridge, pheaſant, wild-pigeon, quail, &c. In the 
ſecond, mooſe- deer, bear, beaver, hare, rabbit, otter, 
&c. independent of a large and encreafing ſtock of 
domeſtic animals. Hunting, fiſhing, and fowling, 


are free to all orders, in all ſeaſons; except the killing 


of deer from the beginning of January to the firſt of 
September, as in part of that interval the ſkin and 
carcaſs are not ſo valuable; the intent of the other 
part of this law (founded on nature) is to preſerve 
the young till —O__ can exiſt without the: dam. | 


In 1741, wa * called the ** a weſt Jinks, 


which was the boundary between the provinces of 
New Hampſhire and Maſſachuſett, was ran and 


eſtabliſhed.” This line extended ſouthward further 
than 


. : TY 
$4 than had been imagined, and included in New | 
T: Hampſhire the fort called Fort Dummer, which had 
5 been built and garriſoned by Maſfachuſett's, but 

© afterwards was ſupported at the joint expence of both 
__ provinces, as a mutual defence againit the igroads 


” of the ſavages, as the adjacent country, at the com- 
. ng mencement of the war in 1784, was nearly a wilder- 
2 4 nels. A few families ſettled at and near this fort, as 
"7 early as 1724, contiguous to Connecticut River, on 
1 locations from and under the Province of Maſſa- 
£4 chuſett, Which lands were afterwards granted by 
wo Benning Wentworth, Governor of the Province of 
SY New Hampſhire, in townſhips. of fix miles ſquare 
ES each, by the names of Hinſdale, Brattleboro”, and 
*. Fulham; and the diſpute about the lands and titles 
2," was accommodated. A few Dutch families ſettled 
* on the banks of Haoſoock River, without any titles 
* to he lands, and which were afterwards granted by 
= the Governor of New Hampſhire, under the name 
Aa 5 of Pownal. Near the ſouth line of this townſhip 
WY were two block forts eretted by Maſſachuſett's, to 


guard the frontiers againſt the Indians and Canadians, 
whoſe incurſions were dangerous. In 1731, the 
French erected the garriſons of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, and commenced fettlements on 
Seignoral Grants, contiguous to Lake Champlain; 
the moſt flouriſhing of theſe was a ſettlement upon 
a point called Chimney Point, oppoſite to Crown 
Point, upon the ſaid lake.” On the Miſſiſqui River 
Vas a large Indian town, which became greatly de- 
populated 
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populated about 1930, by a mortal ſickneſs that 
raged among them; in conlequenee of which 


they evacuated the place, according to the tradition 


of the ſavages, and ſettled on the River St. Fran. 


coiſe, to get rid of Hoggomeg, (the devil) leaving 
their beautiful fields, which extended four miles on 
the river, waſte. In purſuance to orders and in- 
ſtructions from his Britannic Majeſty and the Privy 
Council, the Governor of New Hampſhire (Benning 
Wentworth) proceeded, in 1759, to grant the lands 


on the weſt of Connecticut River, and north of the | 


diviſion line between the two Provinces, to ſuch 
perſons as would ſettle: on and cultivate the ſame; 
thoſe grants went under the title of Neu Hampſhire 
Grants, each grant being fix miles ſquare, to fixty- 


eight proprietors, in equal ſhares, whoſe names wore 


entered on the charter, reſerving to himſelf geo 
acres at the corner of every townſhip, which” were 
conſidered as two ſhares. Alſo reſerving four public 
rights, viz. one to the Society for the propagation of 
the Goſpel in foreign parts, one for a perpetual glebe 
to the Church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
one for the firſt ſettled Miniſter of the Goſpel in the 
town, and one for the benefit of a School. The 
patentees or poſſeſſors after ten years were to pay 
ninepenee ſterling per annum on each and every 
hundred acres, as quit rent to his Majeſty. Each 
townſhip was erected into a corporation, and autho- 
rized to act as ſuch; and ſo ſoon as fifty families were 


ſettled therein, they were to have the privilege of a 


It 
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It is to be remembered, that Governor Went- 
worth made about one hundred and forty grants on 
ſimilar principles, between 1759 and 1764, yet few 
ſettlements were made on them till after the capture 
of Montreal in 1961, and the reduction of Canada. 
In the courſe of this war, the French abandoned 
their patents, burnt their houſes, and removed ta 
Canada with the Indians, who had been a heavy 
ſcourge to the frontiers of New England, from its 
firſt ſettlement in 1620. Many of the patentees on 
the New Hampſhire Grants, paſſed through the wil- 
derneſs as ſoldiers, in the war againſt Canada; a 
road was cut from No. 4, {Charleſtown) on Con- 
necticut River, to Crown Point; others had tra- 
verſed thoſe woods as hunters and ſcouting parties, 
by which means they diſcovered the beauties of the 
country, and the richneſs of the ſoil; a country that 

had been hitherto reſerved by contending nations as 
a barrier, and proved a ſnare for the ſubjeas of both. 
At the happy period when Canada and New England 
became ſubjett to one king, this wilderneſs was ra- 
pidly ſettled, and ſoon changed into fruitful fields 
and pleaſant" gardens, as there were no longer any 
os to make the inhabitants afraid, 


60 To check the proceedings of News Hampſhire, 
and to intimidate the ſettlers, Mr. Colden, Lieute- 
nant Governor of New York, iſſued a proclamation “, 


* 3763, December 8th, | | 
| reciting 


/ 
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reciting the grants to the Duke of Vork, aſſerting 
their validity, claiming the juriſdiction as far eaſt as 
Connecticut River, and commanding the Sheriff of 
the County of Albany to make a return of the names 
of all perſons who, under colour of the New. Hamp- 
ſhire Grants, had taken poſſeſſion, of any lands to 
the welt of the river. TO 


„To prevent the effects that might ariſe ſrom this 
proclamation, the Governor of New Hampſhire put 
forth another proclamation *,.declaring the grant to 
the Duke of York to be obſolete; . that New Hamp- 
ſhire extended as far to the weſt as Maſſachuſett's 
and Connefticut; that the grants made by New 
Hampſhire would be confirmed, if the juriſdiction 
ſhould be altered; the ſetlers were exhorted not to 
be intimidated, but to be induſtrious and diligent in 
cultivating their lands; and civil officers / were re- 
quired to exerciſe juriſdiction as far weſtward as 
grants had been made, and to A all diſturbers 
of the peace. : 


Their proſperity and happy fituation raiſed the 
envy of a number of avaricious and deſigning men 
in the colony of New York, who deviſed ways and 
means to change the juriſdiction, and attempted to 
diſpoſſeſs the inhabitants and proprietors of their 
property. Their plan was curious as it was culpable. 


* 1764, March 1 3th, | 
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In 1763, ſtrangers were obſerved to paſs through the 
diſtri. of the New Hampſhire Grants, under the 
pretence of ſpeculating in lands, but it was known that 
under this pretext 'they carefully took down the 
names of the inhabitants. Soon aſter, a petition to 
his Majeſty and the Privy Council was made out, as 
was ſuppoſed, figned with the names of the ſettlers, 
and ſent to London, praying that the diſtrict, lying 
welt of Connecticut River, might be annexed to the 
Colony of New York, in conſequence of its local 
fituation, as beſt calculated to promote trade; and 
that the weſtern bank of Connecticut River might be 
appointed the eaſtern boundary thereof. The peti- 
tion had its effect; for on July the 20th, 1764, an 


- order paſſed in council, declaring the weſtern bank 
of Connecticut River, oppoſite the Province of 


New Hampſhire, to be of right the eaſtern boundary 
of New York. The juriſdiction being changed by 
his Majeſty's order, and the reaſons not known, the 
people on the grants under New Hampſhire ac- 
quieſced, never entertaining an idea that the title of 
their lands would be called in queſtion, when both 
were royal governments. The Governor of New 
Hampſhire remonſtrated againſt this loſs of territory, 
and repreſented it to be injurious to the ſettlement 
and peace of the country; but his council being 
contracted in their politics, and more” fond of gra- 
tifying the over-bearing influence of the favourite 
colony of New York, than of the juſt remonſtrance 
of their Governor, induced his Excellency, of 

courſe, - 
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courſe, to relinquiſh all civil and military govern- 
ment over his grants weſt of Connecticut River; 
and in his proclamation, he recommended to the 
proprietors and ſettlers ſubmiſſion and due obedience 
to the authority and laws of the colony of New York, 
whereupon the Governor of New York iſſued his 
proclamation, claiming the juriſdittion, and requiring 
the inhabitants to deliver up their New Hampſhire _ 
titles, and take out new grants of their lands, which 
was to be granted the ſettlers upon paying half the 
uſual fees. Civil and military officer>were ac- 
cordingly appointed among the people of the New 

Hampſhire Grants, and every thing ſeemed to pre- 
ſage happineſs and proſperity. But their proſpetts 
were foon clouded; for the Governor of the colony 
of New York, who, with the advice of his council, 
on ſeeing the people not diſpoſed to purchaſe their 
own lands over again, proceeded to re-grant the 
lands which they already held under the grant of 
one Royal Governor, whoſe authority was equal to 
that of any other Royal Governor. Fees of office, 


rather than juſtice or ſound policy, attuated the 


Governor of New Vork, as will appear in the ſe- 
quel; for certain of his favourites, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in procuring the change of juriſ- 
dliction, obtained extenfive grants of other people's 
property. This conduct alarmed the ſettlers, not 
knowing what meaſures were beſt to ſecure their 
common intereſt; all being willing to own the juriſ- 
diction of New York, but none being diſpoſed to 
| UG = yield . 
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yield their lands; they therefore remonſtrated againſt 
the injuſtice and illegality of one Governor ſuper- 
ſeding the grants of another; that the change of juriſ- 
dition could not alter the ſtate of private property; 
that the obje& of the Crown was originally to give 
the lands to the ſettlers; and finally, that it made no 
difference to the King which province held the juriſ- 
diction if the quit-rents were not to be changed from 
their New Hampſhire eſtabliſhment of nine-pence 
ſterling the hundred acres, though the Grants under 
the colony of New Vork eſtabliſhed them at two 
ſhillings and ſix-pence. Thoſe juſt and equitable aſ- 
ſertions weighed not with the Governor and Council 
of New Vork ſo much as the fees, and they deter- 
mined to perſevere in re- granting the lands, and to en- 
force obedience to their meaſures both by civil and 
military law. The Governor uſed however ſome po- 
licy to complete his injuſtice, he made a difference 
between the ſettlers on the eaſt and weft fides of the 
Green Mountains. - Some leading charatters on the 
eaſt fide, by yielding up their New Hampſhire grants, 
had new or confirmation grants from New York, on 
paying half fees.“ This plan was intended to divide 
the' people, while the ſettlers on the weſt fide had their 
lands re-granted, and were called on to acknow- 
ledge themſelves. tenants to the Grantees under 
New York; this demand was not complied with by 


he fees to the Governor of New Hampſkire, for granting a 
townſhip, were about three hundred Dollars; under the Governor 


of New York they generally exceeded two thouſand Dollars, . 
. | „ me: 
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ne ſettlers,” who replied that the fee ſimple of the 
lands reſted in the poſſeſſors. The ſettlers called a 
Convention of Repreſentatives from the ſeveral towns 
on the weſt ſide of the Green Mountains, who, on 
mature deliberation, agreed to ſend an Agent to the 
Court of Great Britain, to ſtate to the King and 
Council the illegal and unjuſt proceedings. of the 
Governor of New York, and to obtain redreſs of 
their grievance; they appointed Samuel Robinſon, 
Eſq; of Bennington, as their Agent; he accordingly 
repaired, to London, and ſtated. the grievance that 
the people laboured under, through the illegal con- 
duct of the Governor and Council of New York, 
but- unfortunately was taken ſick and died, and was 
buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. After his death, his 
Majeſty and Privy Council took the Petition into 
conſideration; and in July, 1767, paſſed an order, 
« His Majeſty, doth hereby ſtrictly charge, require, 
& and command, that the Governor or Commander 
« in Chief of his Majeſty's province of New York, 
& for the time being, do not, upon pain of his Ma- 
« jeſty's higheſt. diſpleaſure, preſume to make any 
6 grants whatſoever, Of any part of the lands de- 
„„ ſcribed in the ſaid report, until his Majeſty's fur- 
5 ther pleaſure ſhall be known concerning the ſame.” 
This Royal prohibition was ſent to the Governor, but 
was kept private by him and his Council, for near 
two years. In the mean time the perſecu: ions of the 
ſettlers were carried on by the Governor and his land- 
n About this time Smith's Hiſtory of New 
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York was induſtriouſty circulated, in which he at- 
tempts to prove that the colony had an ancient and 
indiſputable title to the lands weſt of Connecticut 
river, in virtue of a grant of King Charles II. to 
his brother James Duke of York, containing“ all 
& the lands from the weſt ſide of Connecticut wy 
* ꝗ 0 >the eaſt fide of Crone at FH, 


In 8 to promote a farther diviſion between the 
people on the eaſt and weſt fide of che Green Moun- 
tains, the Governor of New York gave civil and 
military commiſſions to the leading charatfters.on the 
eaſt fide. Mr. Nathan Stone, of Wrndfor,. raiſed ' 

a large party to oppole the overbearing power of the 
Governor and Council of New York, but finally was 

_ - overpowered and ſubmitted ; and ſoon after was ap- 
pointed Colonel of the militia in the county of Cum- 
berland, which then included all the New Hamp- 
ſhire grants caſt of the Green Mountains and weſt of 
Connetticut river. This county being fo extenſive, 
and other' men wiſhing for preferment, the Gover- 
nor and Council, to fecure their intereſt, divided it, 
and eſtabliſhed the county of Glouceſter to the north. 
The new county was divided into half fhires, New- 
bury and Kingſland,“ and (ſtrange to relate) a log 
Court Houſe and Goal were erected at the latter 
place, though in the wilderneſs, and eight miles dif- 
tant from ny PETE there e Courts were | 


| „Nor Waſhington, 


opened 
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opened and adjourned to Newbury. The Governor, 
by this ſtratagem, partially brought the eaſtern coun- 
ties to coincide with the intereſts of New York, and 
placed the weſtern diſtrict in the interior of the Go 
vernment, thereby thinking to compel them to ſubmit 
as tenants to-the Grantees, under New Vork; for- 
getting that men, who had braved every danger and 
hardſhip attending the ſettlement of an uncultivated 
country, would not tamely ſubmit to a mercenary 
Governor and a ſet of land-jobbers, having no legal 
or equitable right to the lands and labours of others; 
the conteſt grew warm and ſerious; writs of ejedment 
were iſſued, and ſerved on ſundry perſons, and re- 
turned to the ſupreme Court at Albany; ſome officers 
_ . were oppoſed by the apa 4 e wee "_ 
Fuser Writs. *; | 


Ethan Allen, Eſq; a proprietor under the New 
Hampſhire Grants, was appointed by the people their 
Agent; his firſt ſtep was to wait on the Governor of 
New Hampſhire, and obtain copies of the Royal or- 
ders and inſtructions, on which his Excellency had 
granted and given patents of lands in the weſtern part 
of the province of New Hampſhire ; with theſe 
copies and the original charters or grants, he waited 
on Mr. Ingerſoll, an eminent barriſter of Connefti- 
cut, who accompanied him to Albany, to defend the 
ſettlers under New Hampſhire Grants, before. the 
ſupreme Court, againſt the writs of ejeAment. When 
the firſt cauſ e was brought before the Court, Mr. In- 
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gerſoll anſwered for the Defendant, and pleaded in 
bar to the action, and ſupported his plea by the Royal 

orders and 'inftruQtions to Governor Wentworth to 
make grants of lands in the province of New Hamp- 
hire, to ſuch people as would ſettle upon and culti- 
vate them; and alſo produced the grant and charter 
to the ſettlers, but the Judge would not admit of their 
being received in Court as evidence, on which Mr. 
Ingerſoll ſaw the cauſe was already prejudged, and 
did not attempt to defend it; and judgment was 
rendered againſt the Defendant. Thus a precedent 
vas eſtabliſhed to annihilate all the titles of lands held 
under New Hampſhire Grants, weft of Connecticut 
river. Mr. Ingerſoll and Mr. Allen retired from the 
Court, and in the evening Meflrs. Kemp, Banyar, and 
Duane, lawyers and land ſpeculators of New Vork, 
called on Mr. Allen, and among other converſation, 
Mr. Kemp, the King's attorney, obſerved to Mr.“ 
Allen, that thie people ſettled on the New Hampſhire 
© Grants ſhould be adviſed to mate the beſt terms poſſible 
with their landlords, for might often prevailed againſt 
"right : Mr. Allen anſwered, The Gods of the valleys 
are not Gods of the hills; Mr. Kemp aſked for an 
explanation, Mr. Allen replied, that if he would ac- 
company him to Bennington, the phraſe ſhould be ex- 
plained,” Mr. Kemp propoled to give Mr. Allen and 
other men of influence on the New Hampſhire Grants, 
ſome large tracts of land, to ſecure peace and har- 
mony, and the friendſhip of the leading men; but 
the propoſal was rejected, and their converſation 
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On the return of Mr. Allen to Bennington, a con- 
vention of the people met, and paſſed a reſolution to 
ſupport their rights and property under the New - 
_ Hampſhire Grants; 6againft the uſurpation and unjuſt 
claims of the Governor and Council of New Vork, by 
force, as law and juſtice were denied them, and not 
being able to ſtand in their Courts, before the intrigues 
and power of a junto of New York land. jobbers, 
who controlled the civil powers of the colony. 


This was a bold ſtroke: of a hundred men, who 
united to oppoſe the moſt favoured colony under the 
Crown, and whoſe wealth and numbers were great; 
but the people on the grants rightly conſidered their 
controverſy was not vith the great body of the peo- 
ple; only with the Governor and Council of New . 
| York, and their land affociates, who were but a ſmall 
and jeſuitical part of the community. 


This diſtinction was kept up during the whole diſ- 
pute in all the publications againſt the tyranny and in- 
juſtice of the rulers of New York, which made 
friends abroad, and united the people at home, and 
greatly promoted migrations from New England. 


Some Patents which began in New-York on peram- 
bulating and re-meaſuring their lines, were extended 
into the towns of Pownal, Bennington, Shaftſbury, 
Kc. about three miles on their weſtern parts. 


Theſe 
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T heſs claims were violently inſiſted upon (eſpecially 
at Walloomſcoick), and were as forcibly defended 
buy the people, who. determined to diſpute every inch 
of ground which had been. granted to them by the 
Goveiſer of New. pn. eln c 


Civil officers flare New-York were therefore op- 
poſed by the people of New Hampſhire Grants, who, 
in return, were indicted for riots, by the people of 
New York, from whence writs were ifſued, and their 
Sheriffs” officers ſent to apprehend the delinquents. 
"Theſe officers were ſeized by the people, and ſeverely 
chaſtiſed with twigs of the Wilderneſs ; every day pro- 
duced new events, which induced the ſettlers on the 
Grants. to form themſelves into a military aſſociation. 
Mr. Ethan Allen was appointed Colonel Commandant, 
and Meſſrs. Seth Warner, Remember Baker, Robert 

Cockran, Gideon Warren, and ſome others, were 
appointed Captains; Committees of Safety were like- 
- wiſe appointed in the ſeveral towns weſt of the Green 
Mountains; though by order of the Governor of 
New York the ſouth parts of the Grants were an- 
nexed to the County of Albany, and the North formed 
into a County by the name of Charlotte, which ex- 

tended ſome diitance welt of the diſtri of the New 
- Hampſhire Grants. Here Juſtices of the Peace and 
Civil Courts were alſo appointed, and allowed (by the 
people) to act, when the title of Lands was not con- 
cerned, nor riots, nor ſending people off the Grants 
without the concurrence of the Committee of Safety. 
The 
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The Governor of New York bad threatened to o uche 
the military (his oppoſers) into the Green Mountains, 
from which circumſtance they took the name of Green 
Mountain Boys. In conſequence hereof the Con- 
vention paſſed a reſolution that no officer from New 
York be allowed to carry out of the diſtrit of the 
New Hampſhire Grants, any perfon, without per- 
miſſion of the Committees of Safety ; or of the mi- 
litary Commanders. Surveyors of land under New 
York were forbid to run any lines within the Grants; 
tranſgreſſors in this point were to be puniſhed accord- 
ing to the judgment of a Court formed from among 
the elders of the people, or military commanders. 
Their puniſhment ſometimes conſiſted in whipping 
ſeverely with beech twigs, and baniſhment, not to 
return on pain of ſuffering the reſentment of the 
Green Mountain Boys. Mr. Hugh Monroe, an old 
offender, was taken, tried, and ordered to be whip- 
ped on his naked back; he was tied to a tree and 
flogged till he fainted ; on recovering he was whipped 
again until he fainted ; he recovered and underwent 
a third laſhing until he fainted; his wounds were then 
dreſſed, and he was baniſhed the diſtrict of the New 
Hawpfhire Grants. Theſe ſeverities were uſed to 
deter people from endangering their lives, and to pre- 
vent aid being given to the Jand claimants of New 
York ; they proved to anſwer the purpoſe, and the 
Green Mountain Boys ſoon became the terror of their 
_ adverſaries. When the Sheriffs' officers came to col- 
lect debts they were uſed with civility, and the cauſe 
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of the people was explained ; in this Way. the ſtrength 
of the enemy was weakened, and the cauſe of the 
ters ganed at and credit, 


Colonel Ma. a Britiſh officer, had obtained 
fram, the Governor of New Vork a grant of lands 
that covered moſt part of the townſhips of New Ha- 
ven, F erriſburgh, and Panton; he went and took 
poſſeſſion of a ſaw mill by force, at the lower falls 
on Otter Creek, with a quantity of logs and boards, 
and refuſed to permit (che Pangborns) the owners 
and builders to make uſe of any part of their pro- 


perty. The Colonel kept poſſeſſion and built a corn- 


mill, ſundry houſes, and ſettled ſome Scotch fami- 
lies on the premiſes. Several riots happened in con- 


ſequence of oppoſing ſurveyors and civil officers 
: wept ee of Now Vork. 5 


The Convention met again, and paſſed a decrec for. 
8 all perſons taking grants or confirmation of 


grants under the Governorof New York. This decree 


tended to unite very much the ſettlers in the common 
cauſe; | About the ſame time the Legiſlature of New 
York paſſed an act, authorizing the Sheriffs of Albany 
and Charlotte counties to call out the poſſe comitatus 
in caſe they ſhould be oppoſed in the execution of 
iheir office, and if any perſon refuſed to obey. the 
order of the Sheriff, he was ſubje& to a fine of 75 
dollars and fix months impriſonment. | The Gover- 


nor of New York iſſued his n offering a 


reward 
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reward of 150 pounds for Colonel Ethan Allen, and 
go pounds each for Warner and five others therein 
named, to any perſon that ſhould take and confine 
them in any. gaol in the colony. of New Vork. Allen 
and the other proſcribed perſons iſſued another pro- 
clamation, offering five pounds to any perſon who 
ſhould take and deliver John Tabar Kemp, Eſq; 
Attorney General of the colony of New York, to 
any officer in the militia of the. Green Mountain 
Boys, and publiſhed the fame in the nm, N 
_ in New * {if TH 


The ſupreme Court at- Albany having nity a 
judgment on a writ of ejegment' againſt James 
Brackenridge, of Bennington, Eſq. the Sheriff of 
the County of Albany ſummoned the poſſe comitatus 
to go with and aſſiſt him in putting the Plaintiff in 
poſſeſſion of the Defendant's houſe and lands. Ac- 
cordingly 750 men well armed followed the Sheriff, 
The news of the Sheriff's approach with an armed 
force ſo formidable, was a trial of the courage and 
independent ſpirit of the Green Mountain Boys; 
who, under every diſcouragement, except that of 
being in the wrong, had determined on juſtice or 
death. The ſettlers in general were poor and widely 
ſpread, which made it difficult to convene them in a 
body ſufficient to encounter 750 men; in this caſe 
they had to oppoſe the moſt favorite colony under 
the Crown, whoſe population was large, the land 
monopoliſts rich, the Governor and Council in- 

triguing, 


(@). 


triguing, and who had, by. contending with Connee, 
ticut and New Jerſey, in the ſettlement of boundary 
lines, gained conſiderably, and alſo laid claim ta 
the weſtern part of Maſſachuſett's bay, Notwith- 


_ ſtanding theſe diſcouraging circumſtances, the officers 


of the Green Mountain Boys collected as many men 
as they could, (being only about three hundred) 
who arrived at the houſe of Mr. Brackenridge {ome 
hours before the Sheriff; they were formed into three 
diviſions ; the houſe was prepared, and an officer with 


18 men put in it for defence; about 120 were placed 


in a wood, behind trees, near the road, through 
which the Sheriff muſt march, and would naturally 
halt his men while hg went to demand poſſeſhon of 


' the premiſes; the other diviſion was ſtationed behind 


a ridge of land in a meadow, within gun-ſhot of the 
houſe, and out of fight of the Sheriff's men. Thus 
the ambuſcade was formed to have a croſs fire on the 
Sheriff's men without endangering themſelves, and 

to be ready againſt the Sheriff forced the door, 
which was to be known by hoiſting a red flag above 


the top of the chimney. When the Sheriffapproached 
all were ſilent; he and his men were compleatly with- 


in the ambuſcade, before they diſcovered their fitu- 


ation; Mr. Ten Eyck, the Sheriff, went to the houſe 


and demanded entrance as Sheriff of the County of 
Albany, and threatened on refuſal, to force the door; 
the anſwer was, © attempt it, and you are a dead man.” 
He repeated bis demand and threat, without uſing any 


force; and received tor a ſecond anſwer, hideous groans 


from 


0 
from thoſe within ! At this time the wo diviſions 


exhibited their hats on the points of their guns, which 


appeared to be more numerous than they really were. 
The Sheriff and his poſſe ſeeing their dangerous 
ſituation, and not being intereſted in the diſpute, made 
a haſty retreat, ſo that a muſket was not fired on 
either ſide ; which gave ſatisfaction to and cement- 
ed the union of the inhabitants, and raiſed their 
conſequence in the neighbouring colonies. Riots 
and diſputes continued to increaſe, and many tranf- 
greſſors from New York underwent the diſcipline of 
the whip: Mr. J. Monroe, who had atted as a 
juſtice of the peace under New York, had rendered 
himſelf obnoxious by his partiality for New York, 
and perſecution of the ſeitlers of the grants. Colo- 
nel Allen, with a party, went to his houſe very early 
one morning, and fired {everal ſhot into the upper 
part of it, which alarmed him to wen a a degree that 
an fled * New York. | 


A0 5 this. time a banditti came to 4 | 
wounded and took priſoner Captain Remember 
Baker, (one of the ſeven proſcribed perſons} and 
his wife was alſo ſeverely wounded. with a ford. 
They put Baker into a fleigh, and drove off with 
great ſpeed for Albany. An expreſs was ſent to 
Bennington with the tidings ; inſtantly on the news, 
ten men mounted their horſes and purſued them 
near thirty miles, and intercepted the party at a croſs 


road, (about 50 * on full ſpeed, This banditti 
thought 


{ ( g2 )) 


thought the ten bote were an advanced guard 
of a larger pariy, and therefore left their priſoner and 
fled. Captain Baker being nearly exhauſted by loſs 
of blood, was taken care of, his wounds dreſſed, 
and then carried home to his wife and children, to 
theif no {mall joy, and that of the Green Mountain 


50. F 


Information reached Bennington, that Governor 
Tryon was on his way by water to Albany, with 
Britiſh troops, in order to ſubject, or deſtroy the 
Green Mountain Boys: This news was readily cre- 
dited, as the royal troops had been lately uſed on 
Bateman's Patent, in the colony of New York, to 
quell ſome diſputes about the titles or rents of lands; 
and it was known that the ſubſequent Grantees of 
the New Hampſhire Grants had applied to the Go- 
vernor of New York for a ſimilar favour, New 
and more ſerious. troubles daily appeared. The 
Coramittees of Safety met the military officers to 
conſult on meaſures proper to be taken. They found 
matters had come to a criſis that compelled them 
either to ſubmit and become tenants to the land 
jobbers of New York, or to take the field againſt a 
royal Governor and Britiſh troops; either ſtep ſeemed 
like the forlorn hope. Having reflected on the juſ- 
| tice of their cauſe, the hardſhips, expence of money, 

and labour they had been at in building and cultiva- 
tion, they, therefore, unanimouſly reſolved, that 


2. Was their” duty to oppoſe nn Tryon and his 
| | troops, 


(88) 
troops, to the utmoſt of their power: (and thereby 
convince him and his council, that they were puniſh-' 
able by the Green Mountain Boys) for diſobeying 
his Majeſty's prohibitory orders, of July 1767. The 
plan of defenſive operation was the next queſtion in 
caſe of an attack. The elders of the people urged 
the propriety of ſending a flag to the Governor, 
to enquire whether an accommodation was imprac- 
ticable? the military objeted and ſaid, that ſtep 
would ſhew puſilanimity as well as confidence in the 
Governor, who had proved himſelf at North Carolina 
to be not worthy of confidence; and beſides, no officer 
could be found to be bearer of a flag to him.* The 
elders of the people aſſured the military officers that 
they would afford thenr every degree of aſſiſtance 
in their power, adviſing them to concert among them- 
felves the plans of = and then _— 7 Th 


' Except Captal Stephen Fay, | 
I Mr. Tryon, while Governor of North Carolina, called in the 
military to quell ſome. diſturbances among. the people called Regu- 
lators. On the approach of the two parties, the Regulators ſent 
a flag to the Governor ; it was received, and an anſwer was wrote, 
ſigned, and delivered to the officer of the flag, and he departed 
with it. The Aid. de- Camp of the Governor ſuggeſted a clauſe to 
be added, which the Governor approved of; the officer of the flag 
was ordered to return and deliyer up the letter; he refuſed to obey _ 
the order, and ſajd he had brought a meſſage and delivered it, and 
þad an anſwer given to deliver, which he would deliver according 
as direted.—On that anſwer the Governor ordered his men to 
fire ori the officer of the flag; they CITES 2 by 182 
ehm they obtained the anſwer. 


D | military 


„ 
military ſent a perſon to Albany, who. had not bern | 
indicted as a rioter, to ſee the Governor and ſome of 
his principal officers, ſo as to know them again; to 
diſcover their ſtrength, and order of marching; and 
Vhen they would leave Albany. Having performed 
this buſineſs he had orders to return and join fix other 
good markſmen, and ſtation themſelves at a certain 
place in a vod near the road that the enemy were to 
march; the: Governor was to be pointed out, and 
the expert markſmen were to fire, one by one at him, 
until he fell from his horſe, then to give an Indian 
whoop and raiſe their ambuſcade; and ſhould the 
enemy afterwards continue their march, they were 
to return to the road at a fixed place, and take down 
two or three more of the chief officers; then to 
haſten and join the main body, who were to be pre- 
pared to receive Governor Tryon's troops, and 
to decide the fate on the inne, of the New 
d 2 e 2 


The eee on his return hes Ae me 
the following report, that the Britiſh troops were wind 
bound ſome miles below Albany, and were deſtined to 
| relieve the garriſons of Ofwego, Niagara, and Detroit; 
und Governor Tryon was not with them; of courſe the 
Preparations for a battle were ſuſpended. Tbe Go- 
vernor and his land. jobbers ſoon got information of 
dis preparation; and they were both intimidated and 

convinced, that the Green Mountain Boys would 


fight even the Fs Oe: if ſent 10 decide the 
titles 
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* of land, and to di ſpoſſeſs the 1 Who 
reſcued them out of a ſtate of nature. This alarm 
anſwered every purpoſe that a victory * e 
have dane, without ſhedding blood. . 


The Coauidhin met wt paſſed a Ano forbid- 

ding all inhabitants in the diſtrict of the New Hamp- 
ſhire Grants, to hold, take, or accept any office of ho- 
nour or profit under the. colony of New York, and all 
civil and military officers who had aQed under autho- 
rity of the Governor or Legiſlature of New Vork, 
were required to ſuſpend their functions on pain of 
being vicued. This deeree united the people in the 
common cauſe, and induced many in New England 


to move and ſettle on the New Hampſhire Grants.— — 


Mr. ]. Monroe, whoſe houſe had been fired at, met 
Captain Warner and Mr. Sherwood, when fome pro- 
voking words paſſed, - and Warner drew his ſword - 
and ſmote Monroe en his head, but his thick hat, 
hair, and ſkull faved his Ebene and TORE Warner's | 

(Ong | | 


2 Cotes Allen, with a party of men, ; abu it 
high time to pay a viſit to the plantation and mills 
which Colonel Reed had taken pofſeffion of in New- 
haven as aforefaid ; he gave Colonel Reed's tenants a 
ſhort time to remove their goods, and then burnt the 
Houſes, ordering the tenants to quit the diſtrict, unleſs 
they took or Ces UN the New y Hampſtare 


Grants. 
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Colonel Allen went then to Colonel Reed's eorn 
mill; but found it could not be burnt ſeparately from 
Pangborn's ſaw- mill; he ordered the mill-ſtones to 
be broken and thrown down the falls, and the roof , 
taken off, and put Pangborns in poſſeſſion of their 
property; aſſuring the people that henceforth all who 
held titles under the. grants of New Hampſhire, 
| ſhould be protected n the lawleſs nn from 
New Vork. | 


The Sheriff of Charlotte comnty anentpted to. uren 

Captain Cockran for riots and outrages, who was 
100 well armed for a civil officer, and the- Sheriff, 
for ſafety, made the beſt of his way aut of the ter- 
ritory of the Green Mountain Boys. 


The firſt ſettlers of Clarendon, held under an 
abſolute title of Colonel Henry H. Lydius, who 
pretended: to have a title from Governor Pownal, 
of Maſſachuſett's, but it was no more than an order 
of location, beginning at the mouth of Otter Creek, 
thence extending 60 miles up the Creek, and its 
width 20 miles; a part of theſe lands had been 
granted by the Governor of New York to James 
Duane, and others, under the name of Socialboro'. 
The ſettlers were in favour of New York, and pre- 
tended to hold under Lydius; they, therefore, de- 
clined purchaſing under New Hampſhire or New 
York, until the diſpute ſhould be ſettled. Diſturb- 
ances had frequently ſprung up in this place; Mr. 
Spencer, an artful, intriguing, and deſigning man, 

ated 


(37) „ 
acted as a juſtice of the peace under New York, 
and often ſent writs againſt the inhabitants of that 
and other places. Colonel Allen, with near a hun- 
dred men, ſet off for Clarendon, to terrify and 
frighten Spencer out of the country. Information 
of the intended viſit reached Spencer, and he fled 

into the woods. Allen and his party went to his 
houſe, but he could not be found: After ſcouting 
the woods in vain, they marched three miles, and 
put up for the night. Towards day-light Allen, with 
ten men, vent again to Spencer's houſe, and, with 
a log, forced the door, then with ſwords and piſtols 
ruſhed in, crying out for Spencer to appear, but 
he had not ventured to return home. They left the 


houſe and joined their party, where a ſmall dog was 


diſcovered, whoſe name was Tryon; they took and 
cut the poor animal in pieces with their ſwords, for 
no other cauſe than that of being called Tryon; they 
held up the different parts of the dog, and vociferated, 
Thus will we do unto Jryon. Mr. Spencer was ſo 
much alarmed at this viſit to his houſe, and the fate 
of the dog, that he fled to New n and matters 
remained * for a time. 


4 i In the ſpring Xt e 8 9 | 


a letter to. the Rev. Mr. Dewey, of Bennington, 
which held. out a glimmering hope of a pacifica- 
tion. The Governor requeſted Mr. Dewey to 
interpoſe his good offices, and ſtate the grievances 


of the people, alluring him that they ſhould be 


D 3 © redreſſed 
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redreſſed fo far as was tun ſtent, * that if tbe 
people choſe to ſend agents to negociate an accom- 
madation, they ſhould be received aud protected, 
excepting Mr. Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, Remem- 
ber Baker, and Robert Cockran. This invitation was 
kindly accepted, and Captain Stephen Fay, with Dr. 
Jonas Fay, were appointed agents of the fettlers on 
the grants to go to New Vork, for an adjuſtment of 
the claims of the grantees under New. Hampſhire: 
Accordingly the agents waited upon and laid before 
the Governor and Council of New Vork all matters 
ol grievance, and a ſuſpenſion of all crown actions 
againſt the ſettlers on the grants took place in conſe- 
quence, until his Majeſty's will and pleaſure ſnould 
be further known: and further it was recommended 
by the Governor and Council to the land claimants 
under New York, to put a ſtop, during this period, to 
all reſpecting titles of land ſaits. The agents found that 
nothing could be done effectually with the Governor 
and Council to ſecure the integeſt of the ſettlers; there- 


| fore, after having put the buſineſs in a train of nego- 


ciation, they: took leave and returned to their con- 
ſlituents. Their reports gave union and ſtrength 
to the ſettlers, and proved a ſufficient caution againſt 
dhe colluſtons of New York. Sundry letters after- 
wards paſſed between Governor Tryon and Mr. 
Dewey on this ſubje&, which had a tendeney to 

keep matters quiet a little while. During this ſeem- 
ing friendly correſpondence, the land jobbers of 
New York privately ſent Mr, Cockborn, a ſurveyor; 
r 8 55 "I 
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to make further locations within the diſtrict of the 
New Hampſhire grants; ſome knowledge of ' this 
tranſpiring, pains were taken to find him out. At 
length Ira Allen diſcovered his deſtination, by tra- 
verſing the wilderneſs, and Captain Warner and 
Baker, with a number of men, went in the purſuit; 
they found and took him in Bolton, near one hun- 
dred and thirty miles north of Bennington: great 
part of this way was in the Wilderneſs. They broke 
and deſtroyed his inſtruments, and tried hiin by a 
court martial; he was found guilty, and baniſhed the 
diſtrict of the grants, on pain of death if he ever 5 
returned. The correſpondence then going on be- 
tween the Governor and the people for the reſtora- 
tion of peace and friendſhip, 1 1 Wannen 
a eie . 12 
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In che autumn „Lietts hat Ira Abbe 0 deſi - 
rous of exploring the northern part of the diſtrict 
for ſettlement, was accompanied by Captain Baker 
and five men, who went from Skeenſborough- falls by 
water to the lower falls in Onion River, where they 
diſcovered and took a boat and ſome proviſions, with 
two men, one of whom informed Allen and Baker 
that they were with a ſurveying party from Ne- 
Vork under Captain Stephens, who bad with him 
five men and three guns. Baker and his party had 
only one gun, a caſe of piſtols, and a cutlaſs. It was 
concluded to wait their return, as hunger would 
1 force them in; therefore, at evening, they 
2 4 : ſtationed 


ſtationed; a ſentinel, ſecured their priſoners, and 
Vent to reſt. Next morning, about: ſun-riſe, two 

boats were ſeen coming towards the camp, with fix 
white men and thirteen Indians, armed. Stephens 
and his five men landed, and the Indians were 
about 10 follow. Allen and Baker had one man 
Who ſpoke the Indian language; he told the Indians 
that this was a land diſpute. between white men, 
and did not concern the Indians, who might hunt 
and fiſh wherever they pleaſed. At this the Indians 
went de and left 3 and his men deere 6 


ts were ane 8 any Fu or * 
date Sd (on account of the ſubſiſting negocia- 
tions) and they promiſed not to return again. Baker, 
Allen, and the party went on, and explored the 
country, ſurveyed the townſhip of Mansfield, and 
returned to the river in Bolton. Allen wiſhing. fur- 
ther to explore the country, Captain Baker and 
one nian returned with the boat to Skeenſborougb, 
and he and the four men remained, and traverſed 

the wilderneſs. Being almoſt deſtitute of proviſi- 
ons, in conſequence of a diſappointment, they con- 
| cluded to make the beſt of their way to Pitsford, + 
nearly ſeventy. miles, through a wilderneſs. After 
travelling four days through the woods, brooks, and 
ri vers, and over the range of Green Mountains, with 
only one dinner and three partridges for five men, 
they reached Pitsford, almoſt overcome with hunger 


'and weakneſs. - They: were fed with a cruſt of bread, 
then 


. 
then with pudding for an hour, then with a ſmall 


piece of mutton and turnips. One man eat a dou- + 


ble ſhare, and ſoon fell aſteep; he was rolled over 
and over, and carried about for an hour, before 
| they could awake him; had they negletted him 
during. that hour, he would have never awoke again; 
This ſhould caution men not to eat much after long : 
abſtinence, and win et has eee to bein 5 

The — of Colonel Reed found means (by 
hooping) to repair the ſtones of the corn- mill, and 
by that means kept poſſeſſion. Mr. Allen, with 
one man, on paſſing that way, ſtopped at the mill, 
and cauſed the miller to break the ſtones into ſmall 
pieces with a ſledge, and throw them down the falls, 
and gave orders not to repair the mill again, on pain 
of ſuffering the yy of the Green Mountain 
wot 


| The. F * his 3 ſeeing they 
could not make ſettlements, or get poſſeſſion of the 
lands in the diſtrit of the grants, and that time and 


: . perſecution had added ſtrength and courage to the 


people, cunningly adopted another plan, by encou- 
raging a number of Scotch emigrants to ſettle at 
New Haven falls, under the New York proprietors. 
Information of this was ſent to Colonel Allen; 
whereupon he, with a number of men,  repaired'to 
New Haven falls, and built a block fort, but before 


( 482 ) 
i was finiſhed, ſome agents from the Scotch emi: 
grants came from New York to view the country, 


and learn the nature of the diſpute, prior to the 
removal of their families. Having diſcovered the 
nature of the different claims, they informed Col. 
Allen that they bad been deceived, and that they 
had not migrated to ſettle on lands whoſe titles were 
conteſted, eſpecially where garriſons were building 
to ſupport them. Thoſe emigrant ſtrangers quitted 
the diſtrict of the grants, — N ee 3 on 


the Mohock River. 
Den £31 | 


The fatnilies'6f Allen Fen Fakes! wy: 4 view to 
Ls againſt ſettlers under the grants of 
New Vork, erefted another block fort at Colcheſter, 
near Onion River lower falls, with thirty-two port 
holes in the upper ory: and "ww Pt de- 490 a 


- arms and ammunition, 


A road was cut by theſe families, extending from 
Caſtleron to Colcheſter, being about ſeventy miles, 
which, with the forts now completed, contributed to 
facilitate the ſettlement of the northern part of the 
grants, and diſcouraged ſettlements under the” _ 
ks New b patentees. 8 


i wv! baun a few. ne had ſettled . the 
New Vork claimants, and theſe were permined to 
remain ſo long as they continued peaceable, with 
leave to uſe their option as to purchaſing under the 
New Hampſhire titles, 


The 
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The plan of the land monopolizers of New. York 
was to get in poſſeſſion and to occupy*the lands con- 
tiguous to Champlain, as they had done on the eaſt 
part of the grants adjoining Connecticut River, and 
thereby be able to lubjett the interior country. At 
this time New Vork was contending with Maſſachu- 
ſett's, and claimed juriſdiftion over the county of 
Berkfhire, that lay eaſt of the twenty miles line from 
Hudſon's River, which was, in 1764, the eftabliſhed 
eaſtern boundary of New York, and fo remains. 
Though the New Yorkers, to change that line, and 
eſtabliſh à precedent, ſent warrants into that county, 
in the juriſdiction of Maffachuſett's, and took Joſeph 
Bills and Gillom Belcher at Sandersfield, for {the 
ſuppoſed to be) forgers of New York paper currency, 
carried them to Albany, tried, condemned, and 
executed them, for a crime which (if committed) 
was commited twenty-five miles caſt of the ee e 
tion of New York. 


One evening Colonel Allen and Mr. Eli Roberts 
went into the houſe of Mr. Richardſon at Bridport, 
and unexpettedly met with two ſerjeants and ten 
men from the garriſon of Crown Point, well armed. | 
The ſerjeants knew him; the ſoldiers were at the 
door, and before Allen ſaw his danger, it was too 
late for a retreat. Thus ſituated, Allen called for 
liquor, and made merry with the ferjeants, who 


obſerved that he and Roberts had each a gun and a 


caſe of piſtols, They ſupped, and Allen and Ro- 
berts 


ta) 
derts afked-to be accommodated with beds, but 
were anſwered, that all were engaged by the ſer- 
jeants. They then concluded to ſleep in the barn, 
though the ſerjeants politely offered to give up one 
bed to them, which was not accepted, as the ſeaſon 
was warm, and they well knowing that, for ſake of 
the Governor's reward, the ſerjeants would endea- 
vaur to fecure them. At bed time they were ſhewn 
to the barn, and, to blind ſuſpicion, left their guns 
in the houſe; | the ſerjeants ſaw: them to the , barn, 
and wiſhed them good night. Soon as poſſible, Miſs 
| Righgedion brought them their guns, and they de- 
| parted. | The ſerjeants waited in the houſe till they 
ſuppoſed Allen and Roberts were aſleep, then ſur- 
nded the barn, and ſought in vain for their ex 
| polied Prey. 


Mr. Hough, of Clarendon, by perſuaſion of the 
Governor of New York, had the. imprudence to 
accept the office of a jultice of the peace, under 
the juriſdiction of that colony, and was hardy enough 
to officiate as ſuch ; whereupon he was taken, and 
brought before the Committee of Safety at Sunder- 
land, before whom he juſtified his conduct, and 
pleaded the juriſdiction of the colony of New York. 
The Committee ordered the reſolution of the Con- 
vention of the New Hampſhire grants to be read, 
which forbid all perſons holding any office, civil or 
military, under the colony of New Tort, within the 


_ di erat. Hits 
"In 
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Ron the preſence of a large oeghrts of M 
the following judgment was pronounced, that the 
priſoner be taken from the bar of this Committee of 
Safety, and tied to a tree, and there, on his naked back 
Ao receive two hundred ſtripes ; his back being dreſſed, 
he ſhould depart out of the diſtrifl, and, on return, 
| to ſuffer death, unleſs by ſpecial leave of Convention, 


This ſentence was executed in a ſevere manner. 
He aſked for and received a copy of his ſentence, 
which, together with the receipt on his back, would, 

no doubt, be admitted as legal evidence before the 
Supreme Court and Governor of New York, th | 
the King's warrant to Governor Wentworth, and 
his Excellency's ſign manuel, with the our ſeal of 
the province of New No pag were not. 


1 the ſummer of 1773, Mr. Ira Allen, with three 
men, went from the block fort on Onion River, in 
purſuit of a Mr. S. Gale, who, with a number of men, 
were ſurveying in the diſtri of the New Hampſhire 
grants, for the land jobbers of New Vork. Allen 

and his party traverſed the diftrit from eaſt to weſt, 
through the townſhips of Waterbury, Middleſex, 
and Kingſland, to Moretown, alias Bradford, and 
Haverill; and, at length, obtaining information of 
the ſurveyor's deſtination, they procured proviſions 
and ſome ſpirits, and went again in queſt of him; 
they diſcovered his line, and, by that, followed him 
10 near the north eaſt corner of the preſent town of 

* 


1 

5 Montpellier; here it ended, and be could not be 

| traced further, beeauſe, being appriſed of bis dan- 
ger, he made a corner on dry land, and thus pre- 

Cipitately eſcaped, and Allen came to the corner an 

hour after he fled. On the fixteenth day they 

| wached the block fort whence they ſat out, | 


| Dr. Samuel Adams, of Arlington, became Saen 
io the intereſts of the monopoliſts of New Vork, 
and often ſpoke diſreſpectful of the Convention and | 
ſyſtem of the Green Mountain Boys, adviſing people 
10 purchaſe lands under the New York titles. Such 
converſation tended to divide the people, and 
ſtrengthen the enemy, who were much alarmed at 
the perſeverance and ſummary mode made uſe of 
by the Green Mountain Boys, in puniſhing the 
claimants under, or partizans of New York, many 
of whom had been whipped almoſt to death. 
Therefore the New York grantees would have 
been | willing to have ſold their ſubſequent grants 
to the  moit- influential characters, to cover their 
lands and improvements, in order to obtain peace- 
ably the lands granted by New Hampſhire, which 
were not ſetiled, as well as that part of the country 
which had not been granted, conſidering themſelves 
| Tafe and in the quiet poſſeſſion of all the lands ta 
the eaſt of the Green Mountains. Under theſe cir- 
cumſlances Doctor Adams was requeſted to change 
his converſation on the ſubje&, or, at leaſt, to be 
ſilent. The — perſiſted, and declared that he 
9 would 


= TT, 
would ſpeak his mind, and converſe as he pleaſed 
He alſo armed himſelf with a pair of good piſtols | 
and other private weapons, and gave out. that he 
would ſilence any man who attempted to moleſt him. 
However, the Doctor was ſoon taken by ſurpriae, 
and carried to the Green Mountain tavern, at Ben- 
nington, where the Committee heard his defence, 
and then ordered him to be tied in an armed chair, 
and hoiſted up to the ſign (a cat-a-mount's . hin 
| fuffed, fi ting upon the fign-poſt, 25 feet from the 
round, with large teeth, looking and grinning to- 
wards New York) and there to hang two hours, in 
ſight of the people, as a puniſhment merited by his 
enmity to the rights and liberty of the inhabitants of 
the New Hampſhire grants. The judgment way 
executed, to the no ſmall merriment of a large con- 
courſe of people. The Doctor was let down and 
difmifled by the Committee, with an admomtion to 
go and ſin no more. This mild and exemplary 
diſgrace had a — effett on . IA * 
many. nere | 1H 20 


About this time the Convention of the. faid diſtri 
of New Hampſhire Grants appointed Meſſrs. James 


Breckenridge and [chial, Hawley, as their agents, to 7 


: repair to London, and in the name and behalf of 
the ſaid people, to preſer a memorial to his Majeſty 
and Privy Council, for redreſs of the aforeſaid 
nn ne che deen of New York and 10 


ES 
| Pirther fiegociate; in the name and behalf of me | 
e as v ee we ralght ws ahh 5 


. ane to Sonden, made ae Wü in 

their miſſion, and favourable meaſures were taken; 
but after conſiderable delays, the approaching Ame 
rican war ſeemed to bar any final deciſion, and they 
returned, without ee the __ = ee 
eee | 


Colonel and Wet Allen were on a viſit az 
their brother Heman Allen's, at Saliſbury in Con- 
_ netticut, near the eaſt line of the colony of New 
Vork. A plot was laid by a number of people in 
the colony of New York to take Colonel Allen, 
and carry him to Poughkeepſie gaol, and thereby 
obtain the premium promiſed by Governor Tryon. 
One Robert M+*Cormick, who had done buſineſs for 
Heman Allen, was appointed the decoy duck on this 
occaſion. His plan was to go and find which room 
Colonel Allen flept in, then to inform the gang, who 
were well armed with ſwords and - piſtols, and had 
two fleighs prepared. At a proper hour in the night, 
Mr. M*Cormick was to open the door, and conduct 
them to the Colonel's apartment, feize, force him 
into a fleigh, and drive off with all ſpeed out of Con- 
nefticut, The plan thus laid, M*Corwick parted 
with his gang, went to Heman Allen's houſe, and 
was as uſual kindly received, and offered a bed. I 


Was 1 eons by the family ny M*Cormick was un- 
uſually 
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uſually reſetved in bis converſation wag drinking; 
He made ſome feint enquiries about Colonel and 
Lieutenant Allen, who had rode out that afternoons | 
but were expected to return every moment. Heman 
Allen, from theſe circumſtances, ſurmized ſome plot | 
was on foot againſt his brothers; and, on the. Colo- 
nel's'return, informed him of his ſuſpicions, Colonel 
Allen ſuddenly | taxed McCormick of being con- 
cerned: He confeſſed ſuch a, plot was in agitation, 
and that he had come privately to  appriſe them of it. 
M. Cormick departed, and told the gang what had 
happened, and they thought it prudent to ſuſpend 
their intentions. The Colonel and Lieutenan 
armed, however, — their defence, but were nol 
diſturbed. The ſpirit of oppoſilion and reſentment 
had ariſen ſo high in the courſe of theſe proceedings, 
that in March, 1774. ibe Government of New Vork 
paſſed an att, the moſt mandatory and deſpotic of 
any thing which ever appeared in the Britiſh colo- 
nies. | Among other extraordinary exertions of 
ce vindictive power, it contained“, to the diſgrace 
and ſhame of the authors and Wee of this curious 
clauſe; « and in caſe the ſaid offenders ſhall not. 

& reſpeflively ſurrender themſelves purſuant to ſuch. 
« orders of his Excellency the Governor, or of the 

6 Governor and Commander in Chief for the time | 
6 being, to be made in Council as aforeſaid; he or 

64 « they. ſo \ neglefling, or refuſing to ſurrender himſelf, 


oe eme Hitory of Vermont, p page 242. 13 
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te or See as aforeſaid, i. e. within the, ſpace 
e of ſeventy days 1 next after the firſt publication of 
of the order], ſhall, from, the day to be appointed 


* for bis or their furrender as aforeſaid, be adjudged, 


4 deemed, and (if indicted for a capital offence 
& hereafter to be perpetrated). to be convifted. and 
& attainted of ſelony,, and thall ſuffer death, as in 
44 caſes of. perſons convicted and attaipted of felony 
& by verdit and Judgment, without benefit of cler- 


« 873 and chat it ſhall and may be, lay ful 10, and 


« for the ſupreme court of judicature « of this colony, 
&« or the courts of oyer and terminer, or general 
56 gaol delivery, for che reſpective counties afore- 
« ſaid, to award execution againſt ſuch offender or 
c offenders, ſo indicted for a capital offence, perpe-, 
«% trated after the paſſing of this act, in ſuch manner 


| & as if he or they had been Con victed or attainted 


« in the ſupreme couris of Juicature, or before 


: 61 ſuch courts of oy er and terminer, or. general, gaol 
1 delivery reſßeclively. This aft of proſcription 


cauſed a meeting of the committees of the ſeveral, 
towns on the weſt ſide of the Green Mountains, to 
convene in Mancheſter, April 1774: who .came to 


the following relolve : + That for th IE ture, every 


e neceflary preparation. be made, and that our inha-, 
“ bitants hold thewlelves in readineſs, at a minute's 
7 warning, to ald and defend ſuch friends of ours, 
& who, for their melit and attachment to the great 
& and general” caulè, are falſely denominated rioters ; 


tc but that we N Rk: at anything, more or leſs, 


6 but 
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es but on the defenſive, and always encourage dit 
© execution of law, in civil caſes, and alſo in cri- 
. minal proſecutions, that are ſo indeed; and that we 
+, will aſſiſt, to the utmoſt of our n Aue officers | 
Whew. ee for that ee 215 rt 


95 The proferibe Hey were more * — 
W an addreſs direded to the people of the 
counties of Albany and Charlotte, and others who 
might be called on to aſſiſt the authority of New 
Vork, in theſe words: that * we will kill and deſtroy 
any perſons, whomſoever, that ſhall preſume io be 
acceſſary, aiding or aſſiſting, in taking any of us.” 
This, with the preceding reſolution, was publiſhed 
in newſpapers and hand- bills, to deter any perſon 
from carrying the ſaid acts into execution, and to 
prevent the effuſion of blood. In this, the inhabi- 
tants of ſaid diſtri conceived that they were only 
contending for juſtice, as rigidly as it was forcibly 
and illegally: debarred them 0 the! Goy ernor and 
n of . Yor e ee Fr | OY 


nt t this eee Ws nta or more 

nken rules for the future government of the diſ- 
trict of the grants were publiſhed, as a general de- 
fence became neceſſary to guard ee the] ee 
tions of the _— of New: Taube O lind 


WE, 


After mh acceſſion. of King William 11, ** fiſt 


[commiſſion iſſued was, to appoint Colonel Henry 
1 : 185 E 2 | s — 
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Sloughter Governor of the colony of New York, and 


Ms territories" thereon depending in America. The 
colony of New York: did not, however, extend to 
Albany; but that country, and the remainder: now 


claimed by the Governor of Neu York, were terrt- 


torial juriſdictions, continuing ſtill in reſiduum, under 


authority of the cron. The fame forms have'fince 


been obſerved in commiſhons to the Governors of 
| Wn York," awd he RT: mT of Ab pri 
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„lh 1778, bee Allen made a collection of 4. 
vhmuncd reſpecting grants to the Plymouth Company, 


Sir John Voung and others, Lord Say and Sele, of i 
the ſettlement of the boundary line between the pro- 


vinces of Maſſachuſetts and New Hampfhire, the 
grant to the Duke of Vork, and the hiſtory of the 
| — ee of 1 ew en now New Vork. 


[1 Nig! 1. 


en * 3 3 the ws 


ern el by the Governor and Council of New | 


Vork, Colonel Allen wrote and publiſhed a book 


of nearly 400 pages, in 1774. By this book 


and others, the cauſe of the people became of public 
notoriety through the colonies, as the newſpapers 
were in every part circulating theſe proceedings, which 
fowered the minds of the people much againſt the 


Britiſh Government, as it was generally ſuppoſed 


that the Governor and Council of New York were 
countenaneed by Government; and one circumſtance 
which contributed to me idea, was the difference in 

1 quit- 


/ 
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quit-rents, annually payable to the erown under New 
Hampſhire; they were ninepence ſterling on each 
hundred acres of land; in New York propoſed 
Grants they would be two ſhillings and ſixpence 
ſterling per hundred acres; theſe meaſures contri- 
buted much towards haſtening and bringing about 
the revolution of America; the conſequence the 
Green Mountain Boys had acquired abroad, through 
thoſe violent ſtruggles, to preſerve their property in 
the firſt inſtance, and then to protect themſelves 
againſt the tyranny of the late colony of N ew York, 
will, in fome meaſure, appear from Colonel Ethan 
Allen's being applied to immediately after the battle 
at Lexington, both by the Governor and Council 


of Connedticut, and a board of war at Water Town, 


near Boſton, to take Ticonderoga, Crown Point, &c. 


Hence, in the year 1774, to get rid of the colony 
of New Vork, a plan was formed by Colonel Ilten, 
Mr. Amos Bird, and other principal characters among 
the people, in conjunction with Colonel Philip Skene, 

to have eſtabliſhed a new royal colony, which was 
to contain the grants of New Hampſhire, weſt of 
Connecticut River, and the rr north of the 
Mohawk River, to latitude-45® north, and bounded 
weſt by Iroquois River and Lake Ontario. 


Colonel Skene had hve an officer in his Majeſty's 
ſervice, and had retired on a large patent of land 
lying at the ſouth end of Lake Champlain, which 

7 E 3 3 was 
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Was called Skeneſboro , a proper ſcite for the capital 
of che new colony, of hich | he was propoſed: to *. 
Governor. Lacy | 4 ems baukagd 


"The REY and lucrative proſpetts thus Mrcletted, 
to. Colonel Skene, ſtimulated him to go to London 
at his own expence, to ſolicit the accompliſhment of 
an important object to individuals, and to the public; 
for had he ſucceeded, the people who bad ſettled 
under the royal grants of New Hampſhire would 
have been quiet, and relieved from the oppreſſive 
conduct of the Governor and Council of the ef b 
of New Yorks 
| . "Mac firſt objekt, after his e in 

| London, was to get himſelf appointed Governor of 
the garriſons of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, 
which being effected, his Riel adviſed him that, 
to obtain the grand object in view, he ſhould bring 
ſorward a petition from the people on the premiſes 
to the King and Privy Council, ſtating, that in order 
to reſtore harmony in the ſaid diſtrict, and for the con- 
venience of adminiſtering juſtice in a department 
very remote and extenſive, his Majeſty would be 
pleaſed to eſtabliſh the territory aforeſaid, with co- 
lonial privileges, and appoint Colonel Philip Skene 
Goyernor thereof. 


* Now Whitehall, 0 
Informa- 
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Benden to the people of the faid diſtrict; but the 


calamity of an approaching war in America put an 


end to the propoſed negociation for a royal colony, 
that was to Wesen x n any, N nn Lars 

CTR f KLE RHCHOUDS 08 LIL IE ö 
{3 The 4 en Great Britain and the Ame- 
rican colonies had aroſe to ſuch an height, that a 
congreſs convened in Philadelphia, September 5th, 
1774, and recommended to the people to maintain 
their liberties in ſuch ways as might be found neceſ- 
ſary. In conſequence all the courts of juſtice in the 
neighhouring colonies, that were held under royal 
authority, were either ſhut up or adjourned, without 
doing buſineſs. In March, 17735, an attempt was 
made to hold a court of juſtice at Weſtminſter, in 
the county of Cumberland, which was prevented by 
the people, who bad early taken poſſeſſion of the 


Courthouſe,” and the judges were refuſed entrance 


at the uſual hour when the Courts were opened; 
therefore, they and the officers of the Court retired, 
until about eleven o'clock at night, when they re- 
turned, and were again refuſed admittance; where- 
upon they fired into the houſe, and killed one man 
and wounded ſeveral. This inflamed the minds of 
the people to an high degree, who next day flocked 
from every part of the county; a coroner's inqueſt 


ſat on the body, and brought in a verdi&' that the 


n was ' * murdered by the Court party, ſome 
E 4 of 


mation of- theſe matters was trait from 
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of whom they FREY and ſent to Northampton gaol 
in Maſſachuſetts, but who were releaſed on applica- 
tion to the Chief Juſtice of New Vork. Ihe com- 
mittees, exaſperated at this event, met at Weltminſter 
the following month, from a large number of towns, 
and came to the following reſolutions: That it is 
ce the duty of the inhabitants, wholly to renounce 
6 and reſiſt the adminiſtration of the government of 
New York, until ſuch time as the lives and pro- 
i perty of the inhabitants may be ſecured by it, or 
« until ſuch time as they can have an opportunity 
« to lay their grievances before His Moſt Gracious 
& Majeſty in council, together with a proper remon- 
& ſtrance againſt the unjuſtifiable conduct of that 
« government; with an humble petition to. be taken 
& out of ſo oppreſlive a juriſdiction, and either an- 
t nexed to ſome other government, or ereded and 
incorporated into a new one, as may appear beſt 
ſor the inhabitants.“ The animoſity which ſub- 
ſlted between the two parties of New Vork, and 
the New Hampſhire grants, partially gave way before 
| greater events, which involved the colonies in a war 
of eight years, aud terminated in * pads 
ment of American ilepandene. i 


The 33 of f which 0 on the 
19h of April, 1775, threw the whole continent into 
a ferment, and preparations were every where 
making for oppoſition to the unjuſt claims of, the 


BRO cabinet. The Governor and Council of Con- 
nediicut 
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nefticut immediately fent Major Halſey and Noah 
Phelps, Eſquires, to the New: Hampſhire: Grants, re- 
queſting Colonel Allen to raiſe the Green Mountain 
Boys, and to go and take the garriſons of Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point ; ſo conſequential were the 
Vermonteers, that an application for offenſive ope- 
rations came at the ſame time from different colonies. 
Colonel Allen forthwith advertiſed his [principal 
officers to meet him at Bennington, where they met, 
and in a council of war it was reſolved, that a ſecret 
and forced march ſhould be undertaken without 
delay againſt thoſe garriſons, in order to take them 
by ſurprize. This meaſure was neceſſary, as Ticon- 
deroga was a ſtrong and well fortified garriſon, and 
well ſupplied with cannon, en not W. 
en in time of e BOY; 3 


| Colonel Allen had telly 5 arms e ads 
onets; he, by the aſſiſtance of his officers; ſoon raiſed 
about 180 men, and having ſet guards on different 
roads, he marched and arrived with his troops nearly 
oppoſite to Fort Ticondaroga, on the night between 
the. 7th and 8th of May, 17786: There he was joined 
by Colonel Beneditt- Arnold with onh one man, who 
were ſent by order of a council of war from Water 
Town, near Boſton; to Colonel Allen, for the ſame 
purpole as Halſey and Phelps were from Connetticut. 
He produced his orders, and attemipted to take the 
command, Which Colonel Allen and his officers did 
W At length, eee 


* 
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. (Colonel Arnold was admitted as ſecond in command, 
deft hand. All poſſible diſpatch was then made to 
eroſs the lake, about a mile in an oblique direction; 
they could find only very ſmall boats: but with them, 
by paſſing and repaſling,' they got over about 80 
men by the dawn of day, when Colonel Allen or- 
dered an immediate attack on the garriſon, which 
conſiſted of nearly an equal number of men, as he 
apprehended. danger of being diſcovered by the ap- 
proaching morning light, if he waited for the re- 
mainder of his men to join him. It being a peacable 
time, a wiclet gate was left open wide enough for two 
men to paſs a-breaſt; when Colonels Allen and Ar- 
nold approached, the out ſentinel attempted to fire, 
but his gun did not go off; he turned and run through 
the wicket gate, and Allen and Arnold ruſhed in 
after him, and their men followed them. As ſoon 
as they were within the garriſon, Allen made a paſs 
with his ſword at the ſentinel, who defended himſelf 
with his muſket, but received a ſlight wound on his 
head. On this the aſſailants made an hideous yell 
in imitation of the Indians, then demanded an imme- 
diate ſurrender of the garriſon. Captain De la 
Place, Commandant of the garrifon, appeared in his 
ſhirt at the head of one pair of ſtairs, which were 
outſide leading to the parade; there Colonel Allen 
met him. De la Place demanded to know by what 
authority be (Colonel Allen) required the ſurrender 
of the garriſon? Colonel Allen anſwered, in the name 
2 elif 
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al the Great 1 Jehovah, and the: Continental Congreſs! 
The garriſon was immediately ſurrendered, without 
firing a gun. The remainder of Colonel Allen's: 
men Having croſſed the lake, a party was ſent by 
water, as ſoon as poſſible, to Crown, Point, under 
the command of Captain Warner; previous 10 this, 
Colonel Allen had ſent orders ta Captain Baker, of 
Onion River, forty miles north of Crown Point, to 
come with his company and aſſiſt; (and though be- 
lated) yet he met and took two ſmall boats on their 


way, to give the alarm to Fort St. Jobn. Captain 


Warner and Baker appeared before Crown Point, 
nearly at the ſame time; the garriſon having only 
few men ſurrendered without oppoſition In the 


mean time Colonel Arnold, with the beſt water crafts 


that could be ſound, | proceeded with. all, poſſible 
ſpeed, with a ſmall detachment of men to Fort St. 
John's, in order to take a ſloop of war with 16 gung, 


which be effected by Gs and ee Gas n | 


b- 
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Colonel Allen r a proper e re- 
ſpecting the garriſons and priſoners at Ticondaroga, 
ſet off with 60 men for, Fort St. John's, and met 
Colonel Arnold with his prize; he proceeded on, 
and arrived there i in the evening, and was informed 


that 150 Britiſh troops were on their way from Mon- 


treal, and would be at St John's by break of day. 
This news induced Colonel Allen and his officers 1 to. 
attempt to maintain their ground; in the night they 
ones an — for the party coming againſt 


them, 


them, but he and his men having had no reſt for three 
days and nights, and being weighed down by fatigue 
and ſleep, they raiſed the ambuſh and croſſed the 
lake, taking all the boats away with them. Early 
next morning, Captain Amſtruſer arrived at St. 
John's, and fired ſome Field- pieces, and ſhot at 
Colonel Allen's men, who anſwered with bullets from 
their muſkets, then returned to Crown Point and 
Ficondaroga, without having a man killed or much 
hurt. Thus, in a few days, at the commencement 
of hoſtilities between the Britiſh and the Americans, 
to hundred undiſciplined men, with ſmall arms, 
without a ſingle bayonet, made themſelves maſters 
of the garriſons of Ticondaroga, Crown Point, and 
St. Johns, a {loop of war of 16 guns, about eighty 
priſoners, near 300 pieces of cannon, ſhot, ſhells, 
&c. 8c. ſo that the ſtone which the builders rejected, 
became the head of the corner, to the honour of the 
Green Mountain Boys. It is to be remembered, that 
this was the firſt offenſive part taken againſt Great 
Britain in the American revolution. Thoſe troops 
of Colonel Allen kept poſſeſſion of the two former 
garriſons, until Colonel Benjamin Hinman's regiment - 
from Connecticut arrived, and by order of congreſs 
relieved them. The eee were ſent to e | 
e e PAPA | 


In June, 17755 Mr. Brook Watſon®,, a | Britiſh. 
Merchant, with two young nobleſſe of Canada, ar- 


findings 7 * Lax lend Mayor or bod s be og 
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nental congreſs; directing the commanding officer to 


give them a paſſage over thè lake into Canada. The 
officers and men belonging to Colonel Hinman's regi- 
ment were not acquainted! with the lake and country; 
therefore, Lieutenant Ira Allen, and fome Green 
Mountain Boys, undertook to carry thoſe gentlemen 
over the province line, to ſome: ſettlements in Lower 
Canada. Having almoſt reached the ſouth line of 


Canada, Lieutenant Allen was convinced, in his 


_ own mind, that Mr. Watſen (although he profeſſed 
to be) was no friend to the American cauſe, not- 

withſtanding his papers from/the Prefident of Con- 
greſs, and his public and fair ſpecches at Crown 
Point; and apprehending danger from ſome Indians 
near the Canada line, (who might not underſtand or 
reſpect flags of truce) gave his men orders to new 
prime their guns, and to be ready for defence, at 
which Mr. Watſon and the two Frenchmen objected, 
and attempted to ſeize their piſtols to prevent obe- 
dience to the orders, but they were foon filenced, 
and let their piſtols reſt. Mr. Watſon then requeſted 
to be put on ſhore at the neareſt point of land; and 
both parties being willing to ſeparate, the boat was 
ordered to ſhore accordingly,” and Mr. Watſon and 
the two Frenchmen were landed in a ſwamp three 


miles from any houfe, with inſtructions to follow the 


lake ſhore, until they came to a Frenchman's houſe. 


The” boat N e os Mr. Watſon to his 
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Aſter the àrrival of Colonel Hinman, Captain 
Daher och the command of à ſcout to diſcover the 
movements of the Britiſn troops at the iſle Aux, Noix. 
He: cautiouſly landed at the bottom of a bay four 
miles above that iſland, in the ſilent watch of the 
night, there ſecured his boat; and in the morning 
went with his men on a point of land, whenee he 
could ſee the ſaid land and the lake for ſome diſtance. 
Baker being a curious markſman, always kept his 
muſket in the beſt order poſſible, ſat down and 
ſharpened bis flint; a party of Indians baving diſ- 
covered his boat, took and ſet off with it towards 

Fort St. John's. Baker ſaw them approaching the 
point of land where he was, he ſtationed his men 

behind trees, and when the Indians came near he 

hailed them, and deſired them to give up his boat 
in a friendly manner, as there was no var between 
the Indians and Americans. Baker had ordered his 
men to be concealed and ready, but not to fire on 
the Indians unleſs he did; the Indians ſhewed no 
ſigus of giving up the boat, whereupon Baker or- 
dered them to return his boat, or he would fire upon 

them. An Indian in the boat was preparing to fire 

on Baker, who attempted to fire before hand with 
him, but his muſket miſſed fire, owing to the ſharp- 
neſs of his flint, which hitched on the ſteel; he re- 
ebvered his piece, and again levelled it at the In- 

dian, at which Inſtant the Indian fired at him, one 

bhuck ſhot entered his brains, and Baker fell dead on 

the 65 His men fired on the Indians, and wounded 
197A | ſome, 


ſome, but the hoax.» was 9 out of gun ſhot. Af. 
terwards the Indians returned and cut off Baker's 
head, then carried it in triumph to St. Jobn' 85 where 
the Britiſh officers bought and buried i Ks. the body, 
was likewiſe interred. Captain Baker was the firſt 
man killed in the northern department, and being a 
gentleman univerſally reſpefted, bis death made, more 
noiſe in the country than the loſs of . I, thouſand 
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niſhed a regiment for the, _— army, under the 
command of General Philip Schuyler, ho leſt the | 
army at the Iſle Aux Nozx, and the command de- 
volyed on Brigadier-General Richard Montgomery. ö 
| Soon. after the blockade of Fort St. Jobn's and the 
capture of Fort Chamblee by. Colonel John Brown, 
(where the Americans found a conſiderable quantity 
of gun-poyder, which, with the cannon, mortars, 
ſhells, aud ſhot, taken at Ticondaroga and Crown-. 
point, they uſed in the forty- eight days ſiege of St. 
John's.) Colonels Allen, Brown, and Warner were 
ſent by General Montgomery into Canada, with 
ſmall detachments, to learn the diſpoſition of the 
Canadians, and the ſtrength of Montreal. . They; 
met on the * ſide of the river St. Lawrence, 
oppoſite Montreal, where, in council, it Was agreed 
to attack that town. Boats being ſcarce, it was 
agreed, that Colonel Allen, with his party, ſhould 
croſs at Longuale, below Montreal, and Colonels, 
Brown 
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Brown and Warner were to croſs from Liprairie, 
above the town. The night for crofling was ag 


eed 
on, and the manner of proceeding. © The twp par- 


ies being nine miles diſtant from one another, they 
agreed, upon principles of honour, that if any event 


mould hinder either party croſſing at the hour ap- 
pointed, early notice ſhould be given to the other 
The night proved windy, and Brown and Warner 
judged it dangerous to attempt croſſing the river; 


and went quietly to reſt, without ſending any expreſs 


to Colonel Allen, Who apprehended” no danger from 
the wind, therefore croſſed the river with his men, 
at different times, in the few ſmall boats he had in 


his poſſeſſion, The conduct of Brown and Warner 
is hard to be accounted for, on any principles ho- 


nourable to themſelves. We are informed by ſacred 
writ that the diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt diſputed among. | 
themſelves who Fhould be the greateſt. In the morning 
the Britiſh troops and militia of Montreal marched. 
againſt Colonel Alten, who had choſe the beſt ground 
for defence, aud put his men in order for battle, 
expeRting Brown and Warner every moment to his 
relief. The action commenced, and continued ob- 
ſtinate for a conſiderable time, but Brown and 
Warner not appearing, and Captain Young, with 
a" number of Canadians, deferting, Colonel Allen 
and his ſmall party, were overpowered, and obliged 
to ſurrentter themſelves priſoners of war, on bat” 
ſtipulations with an officer, a natural ſon of Sir 


Willath Johnſon, to whom Colonel Allen gave his 
ſword, 
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word. As ſoon as he had parted with his ſword 
and muſket, two Indians, painted in a frightful 
manner, came up, and attempted to tomahawk 
Colonel Allen, who, being a ſtout and ſtrong man, 


ſeised the young coloured officer, a ſmall man, and 


kept him as a target between himſelf and the Indians, 
which ſerved for a defenee till ſome Britiſh officers 
ran to his relief, 


In this len Adee were killed and wounded 
on both ſides. After the priſoners were conducted 
into Montreal, General Preſcot gave orders to a. 
ſerjeant and file of men to put to death ſome Cana- 
dians who had been taken in arms with Colonel 
Allen; they forthwith went, with their bayonets 
fixed, to execute the Canadians, according to the 
cowardly order of their General. Colonel Allen; 
underſtanding their buſineſs, ſtepped between them 
and the Canadiaris, opened his boſom, and told the 
guard to thruſt their baycnets into his breaſt, if they 
muſt ſhed human blood, and thereby ſave thoſe 
Poor Canadians, who deſerved no cenſure, as what 
they had done was in obedience to his orders. The 
guard were deterred, and returned to their General, 
whoſe orders were re-conlidered*. The regiment 


Colonel Allen, inſtead of receiving liberal uſage, was confined 
in irons by a Britiſh General's order, and ſent to Quebec. After 
much ill treatment there, he was ſent on board a man of war, com- 


manded by Captain Litttejohn, who. acted with lenity and honours 
hg | "+ 5 for 


ol Vermonteers, commanded by Colonel Warner, 
was bored at * Prairie and Longuale, — the 
$451: | | 4 Ay | | "ways 


his he ordered Colonel Allen to be Rberdied from his irons, een 
when military officers on ſhore came on board. While in this 
ſituation, a diſpute aroſe between Captain Littlejohn and an officer; 
2 challenge enſued; Captain Littlejohn called on Colonel Allen to 
ſerve as his ſecond ; the Colonel anſwered, if it was conſiſtent in 
his ſituation, he would de himſelf the honour, to which the C aptain 
replied, that he could change his dreſs, and go on ſbore in diſęuiſe, 
and ng qu:ſtions would be aſked. This meaſure was taken, but by 
the interpoſition of friends, the diſpute was ſettled, and Captain 
Littlejohn and Colonel Allen returned to the ſhip. During Colonel 
Allen's captivity, he was put on board a man of war commanded by 
a Captain Smith, and confined in irons in the moſt dreary part of 
the ſhip; when the ſhip was got to ſea, Captain Smith ordered 
Colonel Allen's irons off, requeſting him to dine at his table that 
day, and in future, while on ſhip-board. Colonel Allen came on 
deck from his dark abode, thanked Captain Smith for his generous 
conduct, and ſaid, that he did not know it <vould ever be in his 
power to return the compliment ; Ca tain Smith replied, that gen- 
Hemen did not know when they might render efſential ſervices ts 
ore another, On board were a great number of priſoners, who 
laid a plan to kill Captain Smith, and run off with the ſhip, This 
plan being nearly ripe for execution, Colonel Allen was let into the 
ſecret, who told them if they murdered the Captain, they muſt alſo 
murder him, at which the conſpirators were extremely alarmed, but 
Colonel Allen quieted them by ſaying, drop your plan, and I vill 
be as faithful to you as T have been to Captain Smith, here the 
buſineſs ended, and Captain Smith never knew his danger, or the 
ſervice of his grateful friend, While Colonel Allen was a priſoner 
to the Britiſh, he was impriſoned at Halifax, at Pendennis Caſtle, 
in Cornwall, where lie applied for a writ of Habeas Corpus to be 
removed to London for trial; to prevent it he was put on board a 
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ſiege of St. John's; their duty was ſevere; as they 
were daily expoſed to the attacks from the Britiſh 
at Montreal, therefore two companies of New York 
troops were ſent to reinforce them. General Carle- 
ton was buſy in ſending out boats to alarm Colonel 
Warner's party, and [ſhot were daily exchanged 
between them near Longuale. 


On this ground, Warner made ſevetal RET 
to General Montgomery, for ſome field- pieces, with- 
out ſucceſs; at length the officers united in a petition 
for two field. pieces; fortunately they were ſent, and 
arrived late in the evening. The next day General 
Carleton appeared with a large number of boats and 
men, with a view to land, march, and raiſe the 
ſiege of St. John's. Captain Potter was ſent, with 
his company, nearly oppoſite to Grant's Iſland, where 
he arrived in time to prevent a party of Indians land- 
ing, and, after a ſmart ſkirmiſh, remained maſter of 
the ground, they retiring, with the loſs of three 
priſoners, and four killed on the ſpot: 


In the mean time a party of the enemy, in boats, 
6098 the advantage of the wind and current, and fell 


man of war, and 3 to Iceland, * he remained ſome time 
in the Cove of Cork, and received great civilities and many preſents 
in money and ſtores, till he refuſed taking any more, but the Cap- 
tain of the ſhip had the meanneſs to take the moſt of them from him. 
Afterwards he was ſent to the priſon at New Vork, and confined: 
in irons, and experienced ſevere trials and hardſhips during near 
three years captivity, and then was exchanged for Colonel Camp- 


3 2 down 


down againſt the town, where they expeQed to make 


good their landing, but were diſappointed by a com- 
pany of reſerve, who. marched down to the edge of 


the river before their two field pieces, where they 
opened to the right and left, and diſcharged grape 


mot upon the boats, which cauſed the enemy to 


believe a reinforcement had arrived, and, thus de- 
ceived, they gave Colonel Warner a victory over 
more than double his number of troops. Next 


morning Captain Heman Allen was fent with dil. 


patches, and the three priſoners, to General Mont- 
gomery, who, after receiving them, fent a flag to 
Major Preſton, Commandant at St. John's, DET an 
account of the defeat of General Carleton, with the 
name of one of the priſoners, a man of confequence, 
Major Preſton returned the flag, requeſting a ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities, and that the priſoner named might 


be permitted, on his parole of honour, to come into 


the garriſon, and ſlay two hours. 


The requeſts were - granted, and the articles of 
capitulation were ſettled without further blood-ſhed. 
The garriſon, conſiſting of about fix hundred men, 
who ſurrendered priſoners of won, were almoſt, geſti⸗ 


tute of ge 


General Montgomery having ordered a gun-- boat, 


with one nine: pounder in its bow, and other boats 


with field- pieces to Sorel, marched. his army 


againſt Montreal, General Carleton, therefore, eva- 
cuated 


| (GO) 
cuated that city; his troops and a quantity of gun- 
powder were placed in eleven {mall veſſels, which 
failed for Quebec, but before they reached Sore}, a 
battery was erected there by the Americans, and 
two cannons mounted; beſides, the gun-boat from 
St. Johns had arrived in the River St. Lawrence. 
Doctor Jonas Fay wrote a fpirited letter, demanding 
an immediate ſurrender 'of the fleet, without any 
demolition of the ftores, ſtating alſo, that he was 
ſtrongly poſted at Sorel; Colonel James Eafton 
ſigned the letter, and the writer was the bearer, 
with the flag. General Carleton ſeeing the battery 
and gun-boat, and a large number of troops on the 
ſhores, ſtopped the fleet, and returned the flag, with 
an anſwer to Colonel Eaſton. By this time Colonel 
Brown had arrived, who, with Dr. Fay, went on 
board the fleet with a fecond flag, and a truce was 
concluded on till next morning. In the night, how- 
ever, General Carleton put himſelf into a ſmall birch 
canoe, and, being covered with ftraw, was carried 
paſt Sorel by a Canadian, who, for this ſervice, was 
allowed a penfion of 782 ſterling per annum during 
hfe. After this eſcape, the General proceeded on 
to Quebec with leſs danger, where he arrived ſafe. 
Next day the fleet was ſurrendered, and ſent back 
to Montreal, where General Preſcot, with the Bri- 
tiſh troops, grounded their arms, and became priſo- 
ners of war. The Americans who were in the 
battery at Sorel, and on board the gun-boat, did not ex- 
ceed do men, while thoſe of the * who amounted 
F'3 ; to 
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to five times that number, with General Carleton at 
| their head, were intimidated, and returned to Mon- 
treal, without attempting either to diſlodge the Ame- 
ricans, or to paſs them, which could have been 
done without much danger, either from the battery 
or gun: boat, as the wind and current fayoured their 
deſcent. Thus, after the ſurrender of Fort St. 
John's, General Montgomery made himſelf maſter 
of ihe fleet and Montreal, without firing a ſingle 


ſhot. | | | 


© Colonel Warner's reghnent having ferved out the 
time for which they enliſted, were diſmiſſed, and went 
home. General Montgomery, with, his army, pro- 
ceeded to Quebec, with intentions to take that gar; 
riſon, where he reinforced a detachment from Maſ- 


-  fachuſetts under Colonel Benedict Arnold, who ſet 


out from Cambridge, went to the province of Main, 
aſcended the river Kenebeck, deſcended the Sche- 
deure, and formed the blockade of Quebec, after 
many hardſhips from hunger and cold in trayerling 
a wilderneſs of ſome hundred miles, in an inclement 
ſeaſon ; here he, was joined by General Montgomery, 
who took the command. The united forces erected 
batteries, and about the eighth of December com- 
menced a tremendous. cannonade and bombardment 
againſt that fortreſs, until their powder, ſhot, and 
ſhells were nearly exhauſted, when, in a council of 
war, it was reſolved to attempt to take the garriſon by 


form, though e to the opinion « of the Gene. 
ral, 
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ral. The aſſault was agreed on, and accordingly 


commenced before day-light in the morning of the 


firſt of January, 1776, and proved unſucceſsful; the 
General was killed, and the aſſailants repulſed with 
the laſs of a conſiderable number of men. The com- 
mand then devolved on Colonel Benedict Arnold, 


who had received a ball, under the walls of Quebec, 
in his leg; the ſiege was continued. with perſeve- 

rance, in this inhoſpitable and frozen clime, during 
the winter and ſpring, until the 6th of May follow- 


ing, under many and complicated diſcouragements. 


In this dilemma, the diſtri of the New Hampſhire 


Grants raiſed a ſecond regiment under Colonel War- 
ner, which marched to Quebec ſoon after the death 
of General Montgomery ; the reinforcements which 


arrived from Montreal, and Colonel Warner's regi- 


ment, gave eſſential relief to the beſieging army of a 
ſtrong citadel, | | 


On the 6th of May the ſiege was raiſed, in con- 
ſequence of the arrival of a Britiſh fleet with conſi- 
derable reinforcements, and the aſlailants were com- 
pelled to retreat from that place; the ſmallpox 


and a camp diſtemper raged in the army, which 


was in a bad ſtate of health and ſpirits. General 


Thompſon, and a detachment under his command, 


were defeated in an action, near Trois Rivieres, with 


conſiderable loſs of killed, wounded, and priſoners, 


General Sullivan, on the whole, however, made a 


retreat that would have done honour to an officer of | 
þ 1 : greater. 
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greater expetichce; being almoſt continually harraf. 


ſed by the enemy; after many difficulties the army 
arrived at Crown Wat in a menen ſtate, 1 | 


This diſaſtious chest | expoled the fomiers of the 
New Hampfhire Grants to an invaſive war;, moſt of 
the inhabitants on Onion river and the ſhores of 
Champlain, north of Crown Point, inſtantly removed, 
. and the militia was organized by the Convention of 
the New Hampſhire Grants. The beſt poſſible mea- 
ſures for defence were taken, carefully guarding 
againſt all connections with the provincial Congreſs 
and Committees of New York. Several conferences 
were held among the leaders of the people, concern- 
ing the eſtabliſhment of civil government ; fome were 
for returning and joining with New Hampſhire, ſup- 
poſing that would ſecure the titles of their lands, not- 
withſtanding the ſubſequent and illegal grants of the 
Governor of New York ; others were diſpoſed to 
form a new State, iserudmg all the diftri of the 
New Hamplhire Grants weſt of Connecticut river, 
while ſome were for joining with New York during the 
war; this idea too much affected the property of the 
fettlers. For the time being, as liberty was the reign- 
ing paſſion, they cordially united in felf. defence and 
m the ſupport of Congreſs, and accordingly, to evince 
their attachment to the general cauſe, met at Dorſet 

in convention, Jan. 1776, and drew up a petition to 

Congreſs, and which was the firſt application of the 
pe to that * filed „The humble Petition, 

. Addreſs, 
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aka! and Remonſtrance of that part of America, 
being ſituate fouth of Canatla line, weft of Connec- 
ticut river, commonly called and known by the 
name of the New Hampſhire Grants,“ in which the) 
avowed their readineſs at all times to farnifh' their 
quota in ſupport of the war, not only by raifing troops, 
but by bearing an equal proportion with the other 
colonies, in defence of the rights and liberties of the 
American people. The Committee of Congreſs, to 
whom this application was referred, reported as their 
opinion, © that it be recommended to the Petitioners 
& for the preſent, ro ſubmit to the Government of 
$ New York, and to affiſt theit countrymen in the 
ce conteſt with Great Britain; but that ſuch ſubmiſfion 
* o6ught not to prejudice their right to any lands in 
« controverſy, or be conſtrued to affirm or admit 
& the juriſdiction of New York over the country, 
6 when the preſent troubles ſhould be ended how 
ever, to avoid a decifion, it was Ge: nem 
| os withdraw t the petition. | 


Colonel Allen being in captivity, Baker Gat 
Warner, Cockran, and others engaged in the army, 
greatly weakened the Council of the enterprizers of 
the New Hampfhire Grants, and fome months paffed 
without any decifive meaſures being taken. The peo- 
ple had been governed by committees and conven- 
tions as before the war, with this difference, the dil- 


| Williams 's Hiſtory of ver 1. 4 
| puts, 


img 


pute with the Governor and Council of New York 
ſeemed to be loſt in the common cauſe of the ſtruf- 
ling colonies of America; for thoſe who had been 
outlawed and indicted for high treaſon, riots, and 
ſedition againſt the authority of New Vork, paſſed 
freely, and without any kind of moleſtation through 


the Sol. of. New York, 


7 the — of he year 1376, four of the 
* men conferred on meaſures to be recom- 
mended to the people for the eſtabliſhment of a civil 
Government, which appeared neceſſary effectually to 
carry on the war, raiſe men and money, and to ſecure 
the titles of the lands againſt the latent intentions of 
the Governor of New Vork: Thoſe men differed in 
opinion about a plan, though all were convinced that 
their and the country's intereſt required a connection 
with New Hampſhire, or an eſtabliſnment of a new 
government; no one of them dreamed of ever aſſo- 
ciating with New Vork, whoſe late perſecuting con- 
duct and ſyſtem of government, rendered that colony 
e moſt deteſtable of any on earth. | 


The arguments advancedin favour of a union 
with New Hampſhire were, that as the juriſdiction of 
the New Hampſhire Grants had been transferred from 
that colony through the miſrepreſentation of the Go- 
vernor and Council of New York (contrary to the in- 
tereſt and wiſh of the ſettlers, who held their lands 


under Royal g, from New Hampſhire,) a pe- 


tition 
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tition from the ſettlers to the Governor and Council 
of New Hampſhire, praying them to extend their Jus, 
riſdiction over them as formerly, notwithſtanding the 
order of the, King and Privy. Council, would be 
granted, and the ſettlers, would be gratified, and 
unite cordially in carrying on the war. That ſuch. | 
a union would be highly, ſatifatory to the people 
of New England, whoſe children were ſettled on the 
grants, and many owned lands there under New 
Hampſhire titles; and that this meaſure would ſecure 
all thoſe who held lands under the grants of New 
Hampſhire, and avoid a diſpute with Congreſs, re- 
ſpecting a new State, which the envy and intrigues 
of New York and the calamities of war might pro- 
duce. | | 
The arguments in favour of a new Government 
were, they, did not like any connection with a colony, 
which, by act of a royal Governor, had too eaſily 
conſented to part with territory, contrary to the in- 
tereſt and wiſhes of the people, and who might here- 
after expoſe them to the evil intentions of the colony 
of New Vork. That by ſuch a connection they 
ſhould Joſe all the glory and credit they had gained 
in their exertions againſt the Governor and Council 
of New Vork. That a new Government would per- 
petuate the name of the Green Mountain Boys, and 
the honour of their leaders. That a new 'Govern-. 
ment would infallibly eſtabliſh the title of their lands 
under the New * Grants; and that the 

unaPpropriated 
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unappropriated lands might he diſpoſed of to defray 
che expences of Government and the war. That as a 
ſeparate Government, in the courſe of events, they 
might find ways and means to retaliate on the mono- 
poliſts of New York, who had given them fo much 
trouble in re- granting and claiming the lands they 
held and occupied under the grants of New Hamp- 
mite. That the active and offenſive part taken at 
an early period of the war, in taking Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point and St. John's s, would make them con- 
ſequential in the eyes of Congreſs, as friends to the 
American revolution. That notwithſtanding the in- 
fluence of New York might for a time prevent the 
new Government from a repreſentation in Congreſs, . 
yet it might not eventually hurt the intereſt of the 
people. That the diſtrict of the New Hampſhire 
Grants, on revolutionary principles, was the oldeſt in 
America. That the people had governed themſelves 
by Committees of Safety and Conventions, againſt 
the oppreſſions and tyranny of New Vork, eight years 
before the colonies of America took ſimilar meaſures 
againſt Great Britain ; of courſe the people ought to 
perſevere and brave every danger that might be in 
the womb of futurity. The reſult of thoſe delibera- 
tions was to eftabliſh a new Government; accord- 
ingly great care was taken to prepare the minds of 
the people for ſuch an event, and to effect the im- 
portant object; circular letters were ſent to convene 
a Convention at Dorſet, on the 2 4th of July, 1776; 
fortunately for theſe meaſures, Congreſs, on the Ath 

nid of 
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of the ſhade a made and publiſhed. their decla- 
ration of independence of the colonies on Great Bri- 
tain, declaring them to be free and independent 
fates, which appeared, and was announced by the 
public papers to the people of the grants, a few. yy 
before the n of the Convention 


In this Convention thirty-five towns. were | repre- 
ſented, and conſiſted of fifty-one members, who una- 
nimouſly were oppoſed to any connection with the 
Committees or provincial Congreſs of New York, 
and drew up ar aſſociation for the ſupport of the 
rights and liberties of the people, conſidering any 
who formed an affociation with the Gongreſs of New 
York, as enemies to the common cauſe, which aſſo- 
ciation was ſigned by all the members of- the Conven- 
tion, and fent to the ſeveral towns for ſignatures. 
The Convention appointed Heman Allen, Jonas Fay, 
and William Marſh to be a Committee to viſit each 
town in the counties of Cumberland and Glouceſter, 
to invite the people to unite in forming a new State, 
and for that purpoſe to ſend members to the Con- 
vention to be convened at Dorſet, in September.— 
The Convention accordingly. met, and were joined 
by ſeveral members from the aforementioned coun- 
ties, when it was unanimoufly refolved, that the 
diſtri of the New Hampſhire Grants, ought, of right, 
to be a free and independent ſtate; and chat they had 
the lame right ſo to be, as Congreſs had to declare 
he colonies indepeadentof os Parliament 

4 . 
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of Great Britain. They appointed William Marfh 
and Ira Allen their Committee to viſit the counties 
of Cumberland and - Glouceſter, to point out to the 


people the advantages which would refult from the 
diſtrict of the gfants becoming a free ſtate.” They 
adjourned to meet at Weſtminſter, in November, 


who met at the time and place aforeſaid, and it ap- 

peared that great part of the people were ripe for a : 
new ſlate, but an obſtacle appeared in the way, occa- 
ſioned by the influence of the Congreſs of New York. 


The Convention continued Marſh and Allen their 
Committee, and adjourned to January, 1777. l 


The Repreſentatives from the feveral towns on 


both fides of the mountain, met in January, at Weſt- 


minſter, and deliberately debated, for and againſt the 
formation of a new ſtate. After mature deliberation, 


the members were of opinion, that the intereſt and 


ſafety of the people required the diſtrict of the New 
Hampſhire Grants to be a free ſtate. That the power 


of Government was veſted in the people by the ſu- 


preme arbiter of rights. That the people had not de- 
legated their natural right of chufing what form of 
government they - ſhould be governed by, to any 


| King, State, or Potentate on earth; and that they 


therefore had the ri ght and power, and would hence- 
forth uſe and exerciſe the right and power of govern- 
ment veſted in them by the beneficent Creator. On 
the 15th of January, 1777, the Convention publiſhed | 


the following — 5 This Convention, whoſe 


« members 


i i J 


a> 


*** are duly eee by the free voice of their 


Conſtituents, in the ſeveral towns on the New 
Hampſhire Grants, in public meeting aſſembled, 
in our names, and in behalf of our Conſtituents, 


do hereby proclaim, and publicly declare, that the 


diſtrict of territory, comprehending, and uſually 
known by the name and deſcription of the New 
Hampſhire Grants, of right ought to be, and is 


hereby declared, for ever hereafter to be conſidered 


as a free and independent juriſdiQion or ſtate ; to be 


for ever hereafter called, known, and diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of New Connecticut, and that the inhabi- 
tants that areat preſent, or that may hereafter become 


reſident within ſaid territory, ſhall be entitled to the 


ſame privileges, immunities, and enfranchiſements, 
which are, or that may at any time hereafter be al- 
lowed to the inhabitants of any of the free and inde- 
pendent ſtates of America; and that ſuch privilege 


and immunities ſhall be regulated in a bill of rights, 


and by a form of government to be eſtsbliſhed at 


the next ſeſſions of this Convention;” A Com- 


mittee to inform Congreſs of this declaration, was ap- 
pointed, and repaired to Philadelphia, conſiſting of 
four perſons, who preſented the following nee 


and po ants to gt cha ſtiled 
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The Declaration and Petition of the Inhabitants of the 
New Hampſhire Grants, to Congreſs, announcing te 
W N oo 10 od a Free and ne State. 


1 the Honourati 0 Cevi Conturss: 


THE Declaiation and Petiian of batt pant: of 
North America, ſituate ſouth ' of Canada line, weſt 
of Connecticut river, north of the Maſſachuſetts 
bay, and eaſt. of a twenty-mile line from - Hudſon's 
river, containing about one hundred and forty:four 
townſliips, of the contents of fix miles ſquare, each 


granted your petitioners by the  authofity of New 


Hampſhire, beſides ſeveral grants made by the autho- 
rity of New York, and a ante of yacant land, 
my ſheweth, . 


| « That your: petitiovert by virtue of ſeveral grants | 
made them by the authority aforeſaid, haye many 
years fince, with their families, become actual ſettlers 


and inhabitants of the ſaid deſcribed premiſes, by 


which it is now become a reſpectable frontier to three 


neighbouring ſtates, and is of great importance to our 


common barrier Ticonderoga, as it has furniſhed 
the army there with much proviſions, and ean niuſter 
more than five thouſand hardy-ſoldicrs, capable of 
bearing arms in defence of American liberty. 


& That ſhortly after your petitioners began their 


Wheat a _ of land-jobbers in the city and 


DD E 
ſtate of New York began to claim the kick, gy took 


meaſures to have them declared to be within that j Ju- 
riſdiftion. 


„ That on the 4th day of July, 1764, the King of 
Great Britain did paſs an order in Council, extend- 
ing the juriſdiction of the New York Government to 
ConneRticut river, in conſequence of a repreſenta- 
tion made by the late Lieutenant-Governor Colden ; 
that for the convenience of trade, and adminiſtration 


ol juſtice, the inhabitants were deſirous of being an- 


nexed to that State. | 3 


“ That on this alteration of juriſdittion, the ſaid 
Lieutenant- Governor Colden did grant ſeveral tracts 
of land in the above deſcribed limits, to certain per- 
ſoffs living in the State of New York, which were 
at that time in the actual poſſeſſion of your petiti- 
oners; and under colour of the lawful authority of 
ſaid State, did proceed againſt your petitioners, as 
lawleſs intruders upon the Crown lands in their pro- 
vince.” This produced an application to the King of 
Great Britain, from your petitioners, ſetting forth 
their claims under the Government of New Hamp- 
ſhire, and the diſturbance and interruption they had 
ſuffered from ſaid poſt claimants, under New York. 
And on the 24th day of July, 1767. an order was 
paſſed at St. James's, prohibiting the Governors of 
New York, for the time being, from granting any 
part of the deſcribed premiſes, on pain of incurring 
G his 
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his higheſt diſpleaſure. Nevertheleſs the ſame Liett- 
tenant Goyernor Colden, Governors Dunmore and 
Tryon, have each and every of them, in their re- 
ſpective turns of adminiſtration, preſumed to violate 
the faid royal order, by making ſeveral grants of the 
Prohibited premiſes, and countenancing an attual in- 
vaſion of your petitioners, by force of arms, to drive 
them off fon thei pllſſions. 


=_ Thoſe violent proceedings; (with the ſolenm de- 
claration of the ſupreme court of New York, that 
the charters, conveyances, &c. of your petitioners 
lands, were utterly null and void) on which they were 
founded, reduced your petitioners to the diſagreeable 
neceſſity of taking up arms, as the only means left 
for the ſecurity of their poſſeſſions. The conſequence 
of this ſtep was the paſſing twelve acts of outlawry, 
by the legiſlature of New York, on the ninth day of 
March, 1774, which were not intended for the State 
in general, but only for part of the counties of Al- 
bany and Charlotte, viz. ſuch parts thereof as are 


covered by the New Hampſhire charters. 


LI « Your petitioners having bad no repreſentative i in 
that aſſembly, when theſe acts were pafſed, they firſt 
came to the knowledge of them by public newſpa- 
pers, in which they were inſerted. By thele, they 
were informed, that if three or more of them 
aſſembled together to oppoſe what ſaid, aſſembly called 
legal authority, that ſuch as ſhould be ſound aſſem- 
„„ _ Dies 
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þjed, to the number of three or more, ſhould be ad- 
Judged felons : And that in caſe they, or any of them, 
ſhould not ſurrender himſelf or themſelves, to cer- 
tain officers appointed for the purpoſe of ſecuring 
chem, after a warning of ſeventy days, that then it 
ſhould be lawful for the reſpeftive Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the province of New York, to 
award execution of Death, the fame as though he or 
they had been attainted before a proper Court of Ju- 
dicatory. Theſe laws were evidently calculated to 
intimidate your petitioners into a tame ſurrender of 
their rights, and ſuch a ſtate of vaſſalage, as woe 
entail ere on their hes poſterity. 


It appears to your peddäment then, an infringe- 
ment on their rights is ſtill meditated by the ſtate of 
New Vork; as we find in their general Convention at 
Harlem, the ſecond day of Auguſt laſt, it was unani- 
mouſly voted © That all quit- rents formerly due and 
owing to the crown of Great Britain within this State, 
are now due and owing to this Convention, or ſuch 


future government as may hereafter be eftabliſhed in 
this ſtate.” 


& By a ſubmiſſion to the claims of New York, 
your petitioners would be ſubjected to the payment 
of two ſhillings and fixpence ſterling on every hun- 
dred acres annually, which, compared with the quit- 

rents of Levingſton's, Phillips's, and Ranſlear's ma- 
nors, and many other enormous tracts i in the beſt ſitua- 
G 2 tions 


tions in the State, would lay the moſt diſpropor- 
tionate ſhare of the public expence on your peti- 
tioners, in all reſpects the leaſt able to bear it. 


„ The Convention of New Vork have now nearly 
completed a code of laws, for the future government 
of that State; which, ſhould they be attempted to be 
put in execution, will ſubject your petitioners to the 

fatal neceſſity of oppoſing them by every means in 


their power. 


„When the declaration of the honourable the 
Continental Congreſs of the fourth of July laſt paſt, 
reached your petitioners, they communicated it 
throughout the whole of their diſtri; and being pro- 
perly apprized of the propoſed meeting, delegates 

from the ſeveral counties and towns in the diſtrict, | 
deſcribed in the preamble to this petition, did meet 
at Weſtminſter, in ſaid diſtrict, and after ſeveral 
adjournments, for the purpoſe of forming themſelves 
into a diſtin& and ſeparate State, did make and pub- 
liſh a declaration, * that they would at all times here- 
after conſider themſelves as a free and independent 


State, capable of regulating their own internal police, 


in all and every reſpe& whatſoever; and that the 
people in the ſaid deſcribed diſtrict, have the ſole ex- 
clufive right of governing themſelves in ſuch a mannex 
and form, as they in their wiſdom. ſhould chooſe ; 
not repugnant to any reſolves of 'the honourable the 
Continental Congreſs And for the mutual ſupport 


(' & } 

of each other in the maintenance of the freedom and 
| Independence of the ſaid diſtrièt or ſeparate State, the 
ſaid delegates did jointly and ſeverally pledge them- 
ſelves to each other, by all the ties that are held ſa- 
cred among men, and reſolve and declare, that they 
were at all times ready, in conjunction with their bre- 
thren of the United States, to contribute their full 
proportion towards maintaining the preſent juſt war 
nome the fleets and armies of Great Britain. 


4 To convey this declaration and reſoludkelk to 
your honourable body, the grand Repreſentative of 
the United States, were we (your more immediate 

petitioners) delegated by the united and unanimous 

voice of the Repreſentatives of the whole body of 
the ſettlers on the deſcribed premiſes, in whoſe name 
and behalf, We humbly pray, that the ſaid declara- 
tion may be received, and the diſtrict deſcribed therein 
may be ranked by your Honours among the free 
and independent American States, and Delegates 
therefrom admitted to ſeats in the grand Continental 

Congreſs, and your Petitioners, as in duty bound, 

ſhall ever pray. | N 


New Hampſiure Grants, Weſtminſter, 
15th Jan. 1777. . 
| Signed by order and in behalf of ſaid inbabitants, 5 
| ONAS FAY. 
THOMAS CHITTENDEN. 
HEMAN ALLEN. | 
REUBEN JONES, N £ 
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Fay, Chittenden, Allen, and Jones, returned 
from Congreſs, without the deciſion of that body upon 
their petition in behalf of the inhabitants, and brought 
with them Door Young's letter, printed and pub- 
liſhed at Philadelphia, addreſſed to the inhabitants of 
Vermont,“ and among others were theſe paragraphs : > 
& I have taken the minds of ſeveral leading members 
in the honourable. the Continental Congrels, and 
can aſſure you, that you have nothing to do but 
& to ſend atteſted copies of the recommendation to 
& take, up Government to every townſhip in your 
„ diſtrict, and invite all your freeholders and inha- 
& bitants to. daes in their reſpective townſhips, and 
e chooſe members for a General Convention, to 
6 meet at an early day, to chooſe delegates for the 
“ General Congreſs, a Committee of Safety, and to 
form a Conſtitution for your State. Your friends 
& here tell me, that ſome are in doubt, whether 
& delegates from your diſtrict would be admitted 
into Congreſs ; I tell you to organize fairly, and 


_ * Vermont, this name was given to the diſtrict of the New 
"Hampſhire Grants, as an emblematical one, from the French of 
Verd-mont, green mountains, intended to perpetuate the name of 
the Green Mountain Boys, by Dr. Thomas Young, of Philadel- 
phia, who greatly intereſted himſelf in behalf of the ſettlers of 
Vermont; by ſeveral publications, he was highly diſtinguiſhed ag 
a philoſopher, philanthropiſt, and patriot, and for his erudition and 
brilliancy of i imagination. His death was univerſally regretted by 
the friends of American Independence, as one of her warm ſup- 
parry and by the 2 waht of h as a brilliant ornament. 


+ make 
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& make the experiment, and I will enſure you ſue- 
& ceſs, at the riſk of my reputation as a man of ho- 
c nour or common ſenſe; indeed, they can by no 
“means refule you; you have as good a right to 
& chooſe how you will be governed, and by whom, 
& as they had.” Previous to this, and a few days 
after the declaration of the independence of the State 
of Vermont, the Convention of the State of New 
York was then fitting; alarmed at the conſequences 
which might refult from ſuch a meaſure, their Preſi- 
dent, by order of the Committee of Safety, wrote to 
Congreſs, Jan. goth, 1777, thus: 


J am diretted by the Committee of Safety of 
New Vork, to inform Congreſs, that by the arts and 
influence of certain deſigning men, a part of this 


State hath been prevailed on to revolt, and difayow 


the authority of its legiflature. The various evi- 
dences and informations we have received would 
lead us to believe that perſons of great influence in 
ſome of our ſiſter States have foſtered and fomented 
theſe diviſions. But as theſe informations tend to 
accuſe ſome members of your honourable body, of 
being concerned in this ſcheme, decency obliges us 
to ſuſpend our belief. The Convention are ſorry to 
obſerve, that by conferring a commiſſion upon Co- 
lonel Warner, with authority to name the officers of 
a regiment, to be raiſed independently of the legifla- 
ture of this State, and within that part of it, which 
hath lately declared an independence upon jt, Con- 
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greſs hath given but too much weight to the inſinua - 
tions of thoſe, who pretend that your honourable 
body are determined to ſupport theſe inſurgents; 
eſpecially, as this Colonel Warner, hath been con- 
ſtantly and invariably oppoſed to the legiſlature of 
this State, and hath been, on that very account, pro- 
claimed an outlaw by the late government thereof. 
It is abſolutely neceſſary to recall .the commiſſions 
given to Colonel Warner, and the officers under 
him, as nothing elſe will do juſtice to us, and con- 
vince thoſe deluded people, that Congreſs have not 
been prevailed on to aſſiſt in diſmembering a State, 
which of all others, has ſuffered the moſt in the 
common cauſe. “ 


The Convention of New Vork, on the iſt of 
March following, again attempted to engage Con- 
greſs to take up the matter, well knowing that the 
people of Vermont were daily becoming more for- 
midable againſt the State of New Vork, and that 
they, by being permitted to exerciſe the functions 
of Government, would ſoon form a regular body, 
and be loſt to that State. In this the Convention 
of New York repreſent, that they depend upon the 
juſtice of that honourable houſe, to adopt every 
wile and d falutary expedient, to ſuppreſs the mil: 


* Atteſted copy of a letter from the Honourable A. Ten 
Broek, Prefident of the Convention of New York, dated Jan, 
20, 1777. | | 
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„ 
chiefs which muſt enſue to that State and to the ge- 
neral confederacy, from the unjuſt and pernicious 
projects of ſuch of the inhabitants of New Vork, as 
merely from ſelfiſn and intereſted motives, have fo- 
mented the dangerous inſurreftion: That Congreſs 
might be aſſured that the ſpirit of defection, notwith- 
| Randing all the arts and violence of the ſeducers, 
was by no means general: That the county of Glou- 
ceſter, and a very great part of Cumberland, and 
Charlotte counties, continued ſteadfaſt in their alle- 
giance to the Government of New York; and that 
there was not the leaſt probability that Colonel 
Warner could raiſe ſuch a number of men, as would 
be an object of public concern*. The publications and 
intereſt which many perſons ſeemed to take in behalf 
of the new State, was viewed with no leſs indigna- 
tion than regret by the Convention of New York, 
and on the 28th .of May, the Council of Safety of 
that State directed their Preſident again to write to 
Congreſs, complaining to that body that they had 
reaſons to conclude that numbers of their body 
were concerned 'in an attempt to diſmember the 
State, „ however unwilling we may be to enter- 
c tain ſuſpicions ſo diſreſpettful to any members of 
« Congreſs, yet the truth is, that no inconſiderable 
numbers of the people of this State do believe 
% the report to be well founded;” from this it ap- 
pears that Vermont had a conſiderable number of 


Letter from A. Ten Broek, of March 1, 1777. 
friends 
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friends in Congreſs, notwithſtanding the unfavour. 
able reſolutions on their declaration and petition of 
' the 15th of January, 1777, which was taken up by 
Congreſs on the motion of a member from New 
York, who laid before that body, on the 2gd of 
June, the publication of Dr. Young to the Inhabi- 
tants of Vermont; and on the goth of the ſame 
month paſſed the following reſolves; 


6. Reſolved, That Congreſs is compoſed of dele- 
gates choſen by, and repreſenting the communities 
reſpedtively inhabiting the territories of New. Hamp- 
ſhire, Maſſachuſetts Bay, Rhode Ifland, and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, New Vork, New 
Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
as they reſpectively ſtood at the time of its firſt in- 
flitution; that it was inſtituted for the purpoſe of 

ſecuring and defending. the communities aforeſaid, 
againſt the uſurpations, oppreſſions, and hoſtile inva- 
ſions of Great Britain; and, therefore, it cannot be 
intended that Congreſs, by any of its proceedings, 
would do, or recommend, or countenance, any thing 
injurious to the rights and juriſdiction of the ſeveral 
communities, which it repreſents. 


& Refolved, That the independent Government at- 
tempted to be eſtabliſned by the people, ſtiling 
themſelves inhabitants of the New Hampſhire Grants, 
can derive no countenance or juſtification from the 

| act 
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alt of Congrefs, declaring the united colonies to be 
independent of the crown of Great Britain, nor 
ſrom any other att or reſolution of Congrels, 


 % Reſolved, That the petition of Jonas Fay, 
Thomas Chittenden, Heman Allen, and Reuben 
Jones, in the name and behalf of the people, ſtiling 
themſelves as aſoreſaid, praying that * their declara- 
ration, that they would conſider themſelves as a free 
and independent State, may be received; that the 
diſtrict in the ſaid petition. deſcribed, may be ranked 
among the free and independent States; and that 
delegates therefrom may be admitted to ſeats in 
ee be diſmiſled. | 


«© Refolved,, That Congrels,. by boa and x "Io 
ing the regiment, commanded by Colonel Warner, 
never meant to give any encouragement to the claim 
of the people aforefaid, to be conſidered as an inde- 
pendent State; but that the reaſon which induced 
Congreſs to form that corps, was, that many officers 
of different States, who had ſerved in Canada, and 
alledged that they could, ſoon raiſe a regiment, but 

were then unprovided for, might be reinſtated in the 

ſervice of the United States.” | | 


| Moving a e paragraphs in the letter from 

Thomas Young, which have been quoted, they next 
reſolve, . That the contents of the ſaid paragraphs 
are derogatory io the honour: of n are a groſs 


miſre- 
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miſrepreſentation of the reſolution of Congreſs therein 
referred to, and tend to deceive and miſlead the 
people to whom they are addreſſed. wg 


Soon after the return of the Commiſſioners from 
Congreſs, Ira Allen printed and publiſhed a pam- 
phlet, ſhewing the right the people had to form a 
Government, which, with Dr. Young's Letter, were 
{ſpread through the State, and meaſures taken to con- 
vene a Convention, which met at Windfor in June 
1777, to forma conſtitution, and appointed a commit- 
tee to make a draft of a conſtitution, and paſſed a reſo- 
Jution; recommending it to each town to ele& and ſend 
Repreſentatives to a Convention, to meet at Windſor 
in July? following. William Marſh, James Mead, 
Ira Allen, and Captain Saliſbury, were appointed a 
Committee to wait on the Commander of Ticonda- 
roga Fort, and conſult with him reſpecting the regu- 

lations and defence of the frontiers, then adjourned 
to the 4th of July, 1777, to meet at the ſame place. 

While the Committee was at Ticondaroga, General 
Burgoyne, with his army, appeared on the lake, and 
refting at Crown Point, he ſent a ſcout of about 
300, moſtly Indians, to land at the mouth of Otter 
Creek, to annoy the frontiers of the State. General 
Poor refuſed to allow any troops to the Committee - 
for the defence of the frontiers, but allowed Colonel 
Warner to go with the Committee, who ſoon raiſed 
men ſufficient to repel the aſſailants. All who were 
members of the Convention left the militia, and 


reparred to Windſor on July 4th, 1777. A draft 
of 
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of a. conſtitution was laid beſore the Convention, 
and read. The buſineſs being new, and of great 
conſequence, required ſerious deliberation. Tbe 
Convention had it under conſideration when the news 
of the evacuation of Ticondaroga arrived, which 
alarmed them very much, as thereby the frontiers of 
the State were expoſed to the inroads of an enemy. 

The family of the Preſident of Convention, as well 
as thoſe of many other members, were expoſed to 
the foe. In this awful criſis the Convention was 
for leaving Windſor, but a ſevere thunder-ſtorm 
came on, and gave them time to reflect, while other 
members, leſs alarmed at the news, called the atten- 
tion of the whole to finiſh the Conſtitution, which 
was then reading paragraph by paragraph for the laſt 
time. This was done, and the Convention then ap- 
pointed a Council of Safety to act during the A 
and the Convention adjourned. 


The Council of Safety proceeded to Mancheſter, 
and on their arrival found that to be Colonel War- 
ner's head quarters, and that he had only part of his 
regiment. with him, which was raifed in Vermont. 
That Colonels Warner and Francis' had brought up 
the rear of the army in. the retreat from Ticonda- 
roga, and were overtaken at Hubbardton by a party 
of the enemy, where a fevere ſkirmiſh took place, 
and juſt as the enemy began to give way, Colonel 
Francis ordered a retreat of part of his regiment, 
to take a more advantageous poſition; his orders 
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wete miſtook, and the retreat was general; this ens 
couraged the enemy, and Colonel Francis, in endea- 
vouring to ſtop the retreat and confuſion of his 
regiment, was killed; thus the enemy gained a battle, 
which a few moments before had been given over as 

a defeat. The loſs in killed and wounded was con- 
fiderable on both ſides; in this diſpute Colonel 
Warner's regiment ſuffered feverely. Thus, in a 
few days, the inhabitants, for near a hundred miles 
on the weſt fide of the Green Mountains, were left 
Voithout protection by the American army. General 

| Redhafle, with his Heſſian troops, puſhed on from 
Skeenſborough to Caſtleton, where ſome of the in- 
habitants took protection under him, while others 

fled with their families, flocks and herds. The roads 

were, as well as the country, a fcene of confuſton ; 

the inhabitants retiring ſouthward, the army took a 
c.ircuitous courſe more toward the weft, and rende- 

- yvouzed at Saratoga. | 


The Council of Safety adjourned to Sunderland, 
where Ira Allen, in behalf of the Council of Safety, 
wrote to Mr. Weare, Preſident of New Hampſhire, 
informing him of the evacuation of Ticondaroga, 
and the retreat and diſaſtrous ſituation of the army, 
and the expoſed ſituation of the inhabitants of Ver- 
mont, declaring, that unleſs ſpeedily relieved, they 
would be obliged to evacuate great part of the State. 
A ſimilar letter was ſent to the Governor of Maſſa- 
chuſeit's, as it was diſcovered that the Generals of 
the army had not ſent any expreſſes to either. 


The 
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The Council of Safety then attended to the affe 
of the Government, but their ſituation was very 
unpleaſant, as the Convention had only declared the 
diſtrict to be a free State; but the Government was 
not organized, as the Conſtitution was not fully 
compleated, and near three quarters of the people 
on the weſt fide of the Green Mountains were com- 
pelled to remove, and the reft were in great danger. 
It was they who principally ſupported the title of the 
New Hampſhite Grants, ' againſt the unjuſt claims of 
New York, and their removal would expoſe the 
ſettlers on the eaſt fide of the Green Mountains to 
an invaſive war, both from the Savages and the 
Britiſh; beſides, the late proceedings of Congrefs 
bad been partial towards New York, and againſt 
Vermont; the people of the new State had reaſon 
to expect no favour from the Committee of Safety 
of New York, as its members were in fa compoſed 
of the old ſycophants of the late Government, which 
they prudently deſerted. Gain and dominion were 
objects of the firſt conſequence to ſome of the Com- 
mittee of New York, and the citizens of the new 
State were conſcious that they would take every 
ſiniſter and poffible ſtep to divide the people, and 
would not be' diffatisfied with any misfortune which 
befel them: even WT the common enemy. 


The Comted of Safety had no money or revenue 
at command, their powers and credit were not ex- 
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tenhve, and all expreſſes were ſupported at their 
private expence; yet, in this ſituation, it became 
neceſſary to raiſe men for the defence of the fron- 


tiers, with bounties and wages; ways and means 


were to be found out, and the day was ſpent in de- 


bating on the ſubje&t; Nathan Clark, not convinced 
of the practicability of raiſing a regiment, moved in 
Council, that Mr. Ira Allen, the youngeſt Member of 


Council, and who inſiſted on raiſing a regiment, 


while a majority of the Council were for only two 


companies, of {ixty men each, might be requeſted 
to diſcover ways and means to raiſe and ſupport a 
regiment, and to make his report at ſun-rifing on 


the morrow. The Council acquieſced, and Mr. Allen 


took the matter into, conſideration. . Next morning, 
at ſun-rifing, the Council met, and he reported the 


. . . 1 
ways and means to raiſe and ſupport a regiment, viz. 


that the Council ſhould appoint Commiſſioners of 


Sequeſtration, with authority to ſeize the goods and 


chattels of all perſons who had or ſhould join the 


common enemy; and that all property ſo ſeized 


ſhould be ſold at public vendue, and the proceeds 
paid to the Treaſurer of the, Council of Safety, for 
the purpole of paying the. bounties and wages of a 
regiment forthwith to be. raiſed for the defence of 
the State. The Council adopted the meaſure, and 
appointed officers for the regiment. Samuel Her- 


_ Tick, Eſq; was appointed the Colonel, and the men 


inliſted, and the bounties paid in fifteen days, out 


of the confiſcated property of the enemies of the 


new 
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new ſtate, | This was the firſt inſtance in America of 


ſeizing. and ſelling the ds of 50 enemies of 
American nee, ungute 4p US! 


The Council 3 io Bennington, and about 


| the time chis regiment was raiſing, a party of militia 


from Maſſachuſett's arrived in the new State. General 


Schuyler, a citizen of the State of New York, and | 


Commander in Chief. of the northern army, no 


. ſooner heard of it, than he ſent orders to the militia 
of Maſſachuſett's, and to Colonel Herrick's regiment, 


to repair forthwith to Saratoga; the militia from 


Maſſachuſett's were obliged to obey, according tio 


the regulations of the Continental Congreſs; but the 


Council of Safety ſuperceded General Schuyler's | 


orders, and gave ſpecial directions to Colonel Her- 
rick to remain within the State of Vermont. This 
occaſioned ſome iraſcible letters between General 
Schuyler and the Council of Safety, which were ter- 


minated by a peremptory order of Council to Colo- 


nel Herrick not to put himſelf under the command 


of General Schuyler, 


The General Court of New Hampfhire, in 


confequence of the evacuation of Ticondaroga, 


appointed Colonel John Starks a Brigadier Ge- 
neral, and inſtructed him to go with his troops 


and join the northern army for the defence of the 


frontiers. General Starks informed the General 
Court, that he was ready and willing to act in con- 
H | cert 
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dert with che Green Mountain Boys in defence df the 
| frontiers, but could hot think it his duty to put him 
ſelf under the command of General Schuyler, or any 
other continental officer. The Preſident of New 
Hampſhire in valn artzued agaipſt the reaſons of 
General Starks, who offered to give up bis commiſ- 
ſion; but finally; the Preſident and Council left it 
optional with General Starks, whether to be com- 
manded or not by any continental officer. General 
Starks received orders to © repair to Charleſtown, 
« on Connecticut River; there to conſult with a 
& Committee of the New Hampfhire' Grants, re- 
« ſpeQting his future operations, and the ſupply of 
e his men with proviſions ; to take the command of 
&« the militia, and march into the Grants, to act in 
& conjunction with the troops of that new State, or 
& any other of the States, or of the United States“. P 
On his arrival at Charleſtown, he wrote-to Ira Allen, 
Efq. for advice and directions from the Council of 
Safety, refpefting his future rout and ftores. Mr. 
Allen, by order of the Council, adviſed General 
Starks to take the direct road to Mancheſter, and to 
haſten his march as much as poſſible, and join with 
Colonel Warner's regimetit. Mr. Allen alſo informed 

General Starks, that Vermont had raiſed a regiment 
of Rangers, under Colonel Herrick, who would be 
ready to aſſiſt. General Starks, on. his arrival at 
e met orders from ee Py 


* BeleapsHiltry of Nen Hampthire, 00 
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vireAing him to match and join the e army at Saratinga, 
This order was rejetted, and the expreſs returned. 
General Schuyler then ſetit a poſitive order, and 
General Starks returned an abſolute refuſal, alledging 
his orders from the Preſident and Countil of New 
Hampſhire to join or not under the command of a 
continental officer“. In the mean time, Mr. Chit- 


* The author of this Hiſtory, in 1779, beg at Exeter, was 
informed by Mr. Thompſon, Member and Secretary of the Council 
of New Hampſhire, that Generals Poor and Starks were Captains 
at the reduction of Canada in 1761, and that in 1775, they were 
on the ſame day appointed Colonels; that in 1776 Colonel Poor 
was appointed Brigadier General, at which Colonel Starks was 
offended, and declined ſervice, obſerving, that in 1777; a powerful. 
army would come from the north, which he, with the Green 
Mountain Bays, would cut off wing by wing. Aﬀter General 
Starks had refuſed to obey the orders of General Schuyler, and 
juſtified his conduct by his inſtructions, General Schuyler com- 
plained to Congreſs of the Orders of the Council of New Hamp- 
ſhire. A ſevere reprimand, of coutſe, was ſent to the Council. 
A Committee of the Council, (Mr. Thompſon being one) was ap- 
pointed to return an anſwer to Congreſs. They could not find at 
that time ſufficient reaſons to juſtify their inſtructions to General 
Starks, and therefore delayed their anſwer for a few days, when the 
news of General Starks's victories over two detachments of the 
royal army at Bennington arrived, the Committee were able to ſend 
a ſatis factory anſwer to Congreſs for giving ſuch optional inſtruc- 
tions to General Starks, who had, with the Green Mountain Boys, 
laid a foundation to ſurround and capture General Burgoyne and 
his whole army, which ſoon followed, and Congreſs were content, 
and honoured General Starks with the commiſſion of a Brigadier 
3 in the army of oy Paited States, 


tenden, 
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tenden, the Preſident of the Council of Safety of 
Vermont, correſponded with. General Starks, and 
bad received information that /a detachment from 
General Burgoyne's army was on its march to Ben- 
nington; they, reſted at Walloomſcoick, near the 


line of that town, and in three days threw up a breaſt- 
work with logs and earth, on an advantageous height, 


nearly five feet high. During thoſe three days, every 


pothble preparation was made by the Council of 
Safety and General Starks for a battle with the 
detachment under Colonel Batwm. The 19th day 
of Auguſt, 1777, was fixed on for the attack by 
General Starks, and Colonel Warner was to remain 
at Mancheſter as long as he conveniently could, and 
be timely to the ſupport of General Starks; it was 
concluded that too great movements would alarm 


| Colonel Bawm, and cauſe bim to retrogade. On 


the evening of the 15th, General Starks had under 
his command nearly the fame number of undiſci- 
plined troops from New Hampſhire and Vermont, 


including a few from Berkſhire cbunty, as "Colonel 
Bawm had of diſciplined troops in his breaſt-work, 
with four braſs field-pieces. General Starks received 


information from the Council of Safety, that in an- 
other day, Colonel Baum would be joined by a 
detachment on its way to reinforce him under the 
command of Colonel Skene, and thereby his num- 
bers would be double, and his own could not be in- 
creaſed in the ſame proportion; he, therefore, re- 
ſolr ed to — the aſſault on the 16th, and an ex- 
preſs 
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preſs was ſent to Colonel Warner with the determi- 
nation; accordingly preparations were made, and the 
aſſault commenced on all ſides of the breaſt- work at 
the ſame time. The firing was promiſcuous by the 
markſmen at every man who appeared above ihe 
breaſt- work; this method proved efficacious, and 
terrified the enemy to ſuch a degree, that the aſſail- 
ants ſoon became maſters of the breaſt-work, and 
took a number of priſoners, their field-pieces, and 
| baggage; thoſe who! eſcaped from the hrealt-work 

were purſued, till they met the detachment under 
Colonel Skene; Colonel Herrick then retreated; be- 
fore Colonel Skene. At this critical moment Colonel 
Warner arrived with his regiment, and enabled Ge- 
neral Starks to go forward with the four field pieces 
juſt taken from Colonel Baum, againſt Colonel 
Skene, who was ſoon defeated, made a precipitate 
retreat, and being favoured by the night, made their 
eſcape, and rejoined the royal army. Colonel Shene 
had his horſe killed under him, and immediately 
mounted on another, and being hard preſſed, re- 
reated with the remains of two detachments from 
Burgoyne's army, (either of which were equal in 
number to General Starks's whole force.) In both 
| battles the Britiſh loſt in killed about 300 men, 
wounded and made priſoners about 750. General 
Starkes had only abqut g killed, ſome wounded; who 
afterwards died of their wounds. Heman Allen, 
Eq. a member of the Council of Safety: of Ver- 
nw" vent to the field of battle; the weather being 
* hot, 
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-hot, and his fatigue great, he caught a violent cold, 
and Pa of a decline on the oy of oP following. 


Before this Kane, haavideG wy a dark. Ar 
Aber the-northern States; General Burgoyne's 
army was large, and had been victorious in every 
-place, and his, proclamations breathed farth many 
threatenings, and, in addition, the higheſt confidence 
was not placed by the people in General Schuyler. 
-In verity, it was the time that tried the fortitude and 
ſpirits of all men, among whom none but the true- 
born ſons. of liberty and perſeverance could braye 
the danger of taking arms in ſo critical a tine. The 
Green Mountain Boys were deeply intereſted in the 
fate of the day; for the very exiſtence of the infant 
State of Vermont, their ſamilies, and property, were 
all pending on the event. Colonel Bawm was killed 
in the firſt action, and orders from General Bur- 
goyne were found in his pockets, which ſhews how 
the Government of Great Britain, and their officers, 
. were decei ved with reſpect to America. By thoſe 
orders Colonel Bawm was to haye proceeded to 
Bennington and burn the continental ſtores, thence 
take the road to Newbury, on Connecticut River, 
and down the river to Brattleboro, thence to return 
and rejoin the main army. To have fullfilled his 
orders he muſt, with his army, field-pieces, ammu- 
nition, and baggage, have travelled thirty miles a 
day, and have twice croſſed the Green Mountains, 
in roads ſcarcely paſſable with a fingle horle, and 
| : | find 
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find horſes tio mount his cavalry and beeves for his 
army, and beſides, traverſing this part of New Eng- 
land, was truly taking the bull by the horns,” The 
Aſſembly of Connecticut, at this time, was ſitting at 
Hartford, and General Sir Hen ry Clinton was mov- 
ing part of his army up the North River to join 
General Burgoyne. The Legiſlature of Connedti. 
cut was informed, that the continental ſtores and 
meeting-houſe at Bennington were burnt by the 
Britiſh, and the Green Mountain Boys had been 


defeated with great loſs; in this conſternation tbe 


Aſſembly knew not how to direct their militia, and 
adjourned till the afternoon. When they had met 
in the afternoon, they ſeemed not determined in any 
matter, until an expreſs arrived that announced the 
two victories gained by General Starks, with an 
account of the killed and the priſoners, Who were 
ſafely lodged in the meeting: houſe, which they were 
informed, a few hours before, was burnt, The 
Aſſembly were no longer at a loſs how to dire& its 
militia. Colonel Willet ſoon after obtained a victory 
on the Mohock River over another detachment, 
under the command of Colonel St. Ledger, from 
Canada, and which intended to have formed a junc- 
tion with General Burgoyne on the Hudſon's River. 
Theſe victories preſaged the capture of General 
Burgoyne and bis army. Soon after the battle of 
Bennington, a plan was laid to cut off General Bur- 
goyne's communication with Canada, by means of 
Fort Ticondaroga. To effect chis, General Lincoln 

| H 4 ordered 
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ordered General Warner, with a detachment of militia 
from Maſſachuſetts to ſurprize and take Mount 
Independance. Colonel Brown, with Colonel Hen- 
rick's | fegiment of Rangers, and ſome militia and 
volunteers, were) to croſs the lake at the Narrows, 
and go through the woods and take Mount Defiance 
and the landing of Lake George; thoſe three places 
were to be] attacked each in the gray of the ſame 
morning. Captain Ebenezer Allen, with his rangers, 
was to leave Colonels Brown and Herrick at à cer- 
tain place, and take Mount Defiance, and then re- 
join Brown and Herrick to take Ticondaroga, in 
conjunction with General Warner. The plan thus 
fixed, they ſet off from Pawlet. General Warner 
moved ſo extremely cautious againſt Mount Inde 
pendance, that he ſaved his on men, and hurt none 
of che enemy, and his expedition failed. Colonel 
Brown had many difnculties to encounter; he had 
che lake to croſs in the night, and fourteen, miles ta 
paſs over rugged mountains; which he effected, and 
got within a few miles of the landing the day before 
the attack. Colonel Herrick took a few of his 
rangers, and went in ſight of Lake George landing, 
and, from the mountains, made ſuch diſcoveries as 
might be neceſſary; and, on his return to rejoin the 
main body, ſtationed ſentinels at certain diſtances, 
and rejoined Colonel Brown, after leaving this coun- 
terſign, three, hoots: of; an owl, on hearing. which they 
were to anſwer; Colonel Allen did the ſame on 
Mount En ſo that when they. began their 
march, 
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march, they were not in danger of miſſing their way 
through the darkneſs of the night, or being diſco- 
vered by lights or noiſe, for they mimicked the owl + 
{o completely, that few of the men, who were not in 
the ſecret, had any miſtruſt. Colonel Brown ſurprized 
and took the landing, reeovered many priſoners, and 
ſeized all their boats, Captain Allen had the moſt 
difficult taſk, though ſpirits equal to the undertaking. 
Mount Defiance garriſon was on the top of a: high 
and rough mountain that overlooked Ticondaroga 
and Mount Independance, and had but one cut way 
to aſcend ta it, and that was well guarded; Allen 
and his men ſcaled the craggy rocks with much dan- 
ger, and nearly reached the ſummit, when they found 
a clift they could not climb in the ordinary way; 
therefore Allen ordered a man to ſtoop, and he 
ſtepped on his back, and in that way aſcended, but 
found that when he was up he could only fecret 
about eight men, until they muſt come out in ſight 
of, and cloſe to the parade, where were ſeveral 
cannon, and the garriſon alarmed in conſequence of 
the firing at the landing at Lake George. He com- 
menced the deſperate aſſault with an hideous yell, 
and, to uſe his own expreſſion, his men came after 
him like a ſtream of hornets to the charge, which ter- 
rified molt of the garrifon, yet one man was bold 
enough to attempt to fire off a field: piece at the 
aſſailants; Allen having diſcharged his muſket, cried 
out to his men, Kill the gunner, Go d—n lum! 
at which order the gunner turned from the field- 

| | piece, 
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piece, and ran off with the match in his hand. Allen 
and his men were ſoon in poſſeſſion of the parade 
and garriſon. Such men as were not killed or 
wounded, ran down the cut way towards Ticonda- 
roga, and were taken by Major Wait and a party 
under him, ſtationed at the bridge for that purpoſe, 
Captain Allen had never diſcharged a cannon, but 
he levelled and fired a ſhot at the barrack on Mount 
Defiance, which killed one man; then, by a few ſhot, 
drove ſhip in the! lake from her moorings, and 
proclaimed. himſelf Commandant of Mount Defi- 
ance. Colonel Brown; after his ſucceiles at Lake 
George landing, attempted to take Diamond Iſland, 
in Lake George, but without ſucceſs; he, however, 
deſtroyed the boats at the landing, took a ſtore of 
goods under the walls of Ticondaroga, put his bootx 
into ſome boats he ſeized on Lake r d 
teturned to Skeenſporo on nds __ e go | 
Abbe this time Sande | Schuyler was eee 
dd Genel Gates took the eommand of the north ern 
army. This change inſpired the militia of New 
England with hope and confidence, and greatiy 
cheared the drooping ſpirits of the army; and the 
militia of the neighbouring States, encouraged by 
the late ſucceſſes of General Starks, Colonel Willet, 
&c. turned out with alacrity to aſſiſt General Gates. 


The compliment paid to the troops of Vermont 
by General Burgoyne, in his letter to Lord George 
Sermain, 


| (10% 
Germain, a little before his capitulatiou, was to this 
effect, viz. That the diſtrict of the New Hampſhire 
grants, a wilderneſs, little known in the laſt war, 
now abounds with the moſt ative, rebellious, aud 
hardy race of men on the continent, who 9 ke 
4 Ne ſtorm NP to denn on re 
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By hs vide; Tg of PATEL on this ki 
PO ARE was witneſſed the ſurrender of a Britiſh 
army, which was ſoon ſpread through America and 
Europe, and ſealed the alliance between France and 
the United States of America, and ſecured to them 
independence, further guaranteed by the combined 
forces. of the two nations in 1781, at York town, in 
Virginia, where Lord Cornwallis and his army; were 
obliged to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of var 
After this digreſſion, it is proper to return to the 
northern army. Soon after the convention at Sara- 
toga, the garriſons of Ticondaroga, Mount Inde - 
pendance, and ſome other places on Lake Cham- 
plain, were demoliſhed by the Britiſn troops, who 
retired into Canada for winter quarters, but they 
were followed by Colonel Herrick's rangers, and 
overtaken at Gilliland's Creek, where they took a 
number of priſoners, horſes, and ſome baggage. 


Now many of the citizens of Vermont returned 
to their habitations. The Council of Safety again 
paid attention to the conſtitution, and made a pre- 


amble, ſtating the reaſons why the citizens had re- 
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gected all nant New Vork; but as there 
was not time, before the day aſſigned for the eletlion, 
0 print and publiſh the conſtitution, therefore the 
Convention was ſummoned to meet at Windſor, in 
December, 1777; they met, reviſed the conſtitution, 
and appointed the firſt elettion to be on the 12th 

day of March, 1778. One difficulty was diſcovered 
by ſome members of the Convention, who concluded 
the beſt way to evade it was, ta keep it in as ſmall 
_ eircle as poſſible; the difficulty was, to eſtabliſh 
he conſtitution without the voice of the people, 
further than was veſted in the Convention by their 
:credentials,” that authorized them to form a conſti- 
tution, but were ſilent as to its ratification, and they 
had no ancient government to predicate their claims 
upon; beſides inteſtine divifions and different opi- 
nions prevailed among the people, and even in the 
Convention. To avoid diſcord, a large majority, in 
one inſtance, conformed to a minority, when deli- 
berating on the articles of the conſtitution. As the 
people ſeemed inclined for a popular government, 
the conſtitution was fo made, and for the better ſatis- 
Fying thoſe who. might chooſe any difference in the 
form of government, and as circumltances or in- 
credfing knowledge might make it neceſſary, a prin- 
ciple was eſtabliſhed in the conſtitution, by which 
legal means might be taken to alter or amend the 
conſtitution once in ſeven years, agreeable to the 
will of the majority of the freemen of the State, 
batt za9%154.5 00 eh, 
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nich, if perpetuated, would tranſmit 40 / poſterity 
the ſame privileges of chooſing how they would be 
governed, as the people of that day exerciſed from 
the inherent right of nature, without, revolution or 
bloodſhed. Had the conſtitution. been then ſub- 
mitted to the conſideration of the people for their 
reviſion, amendment, and ratification, it is very doubt- 
ful whether, a majority would have confirmed it, 
conſidering the reſolutions of Congteſs, and their 
influence at chat time, as well as the intrigues and 
expence of the provincial Congreſs of New. York, 
who endeavoured to divide and fubdivide the people. 
Under theſe circumſtances the Convention appointed 
Ira Allen to ſee the conſtitution printed and diſtri- | 
buted before the election. Mr. Allen returned from 
Hartford, in Connecticut, a few days before. the 
time of the general eleftion, with the conſtitution 
printed, and diſperſed it. There was one (or more) 
in each town who coveted the honour of being a 
member in the firſt general Aſſembly of the new 
State of Vermont. It was, therefore, their intereſt 
to induce their friends to attend the meeting, and 
take the freeman's oath. This was done, and repre- 
ſentatives were elected, and attended the Aſſembly 
at Windſor, on the 12th of March, 1778, when and 
where the votes of the freemen for a Governor, a 
Lieutenant Governor, 12 Counſellors, and a Trea- 
ſurer, were ſorted and counted, and the perſons who 
had the majority of votes for the reſpettive 
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were declared duly elected. Thus the c6nſtitutiofi 
of the State of Vermont was put in force; and 
Bennington was the only town that objetted againſt 
the conſtitution, fot the want of a popular ratifica- 


tion of it. Only twenty-one freemen, qualified ih 
that town, who elected repreſentatives for the firſt 


general Aſſembly, but as the people and the aſſembly 
approved of the conſtitution, which was ſiibje& to a 
reviſion and amendment every ſeven years, the Ben- 
nington objection died away, and een eontent 
a en in ge States” | 19 wg 
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Paul. SPOONER, Eſquires- | 
BN I. CarPeNnTER; 4 . 
IeARMIAH CLARK, 
IA ALLEN: 
Tromas MoreDock; 
Joun Trooe,., . /. |. 
BrxjamiN EMMONDS, 9 


Treaſurer, Ix A ALLEN, Eſq; 


The Members of the firſt Aſſembly in Vermont, the 3 will 
3 the Author for not inſerting their names, as his memoiy is 
not ſufficient to retain them in due order in a foreign land. 


In 
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In June, 1778, Colonel Ethan Allen having been 
exchanged, arrived in Vermont, to the great joy 
his family and friends, after enduring a cruel cap- 
tivity of almoſt three years, and was ſoon after ap- 
pointed to the command of the militia of the States 
The General Aﬀembly appointed the Governor and 
Council to be à Court of Sequeſtration, and inveſted 
them with power to confiſcate the real and perſonal 
property of any citizen who had joined the enemies 
of the State, and to order the ſale of the ſame for 
the uſe of the State. The ſituation of Vermont was 
peculiar: its enemies, beſides the Britiſh at the north, 
were thoſe of New York at the ſouth, and alſo a 
number of people of good ſenſe and large property 
in the ſouth-eaſt part, who had leagued with the 
junto of New York againſt the new State. In con- 
fequence of internal diviſions, and to make govern- 
ment popular, it was thought good policy not to 
hy any taxes on the people, but to raiſe a ſufficient 
revenue out of the property confiſcated, and the 
ungranted lands. Hence it was found that thoſe 
who joined the Bruiſh were benefaQors of the State, 
as they left their property to ſupport a government 
they were ſtriving to deſtroy. It is further to be 
obſerved, that not only the civil lift was paid by the 
fale of the enemy's property, but new and firm friends 
were added to the government. While the States 
in New England were ſeverely: taxed to carry on the 
war, Vermont had no taxes to pay. This circum- 
ftance greatly promoted migration into Vermont, 
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dd khole who came with that view; were ftaiinch 
friends to the new government, and added to. Us 
ſtrength and. conſequence both at home and abroad. 
The Legiſlature appointed Ira Allen, Eſqz Surveyor 
General, and ordered him to procure, by his adver- 
tiſement, all the grants, patents, or charters of land 
in the. State, given out by the late Governors of New 
Hampſhire and New Vork, and made his office a 
regiſter for thoſe grants, and, to encourage the pro- 
prietors of thoſe grants, they were to be recorded 
at the expence of the State, although there was little 
attention paid to thoſe of New York. Governor 
Wentworth, of New Hampſhire, having carried the 
colonial records to England, rendered this meaſure 
neceſſary, in order to diſcover what lands had been 
granted, and to find out the ungranted lands, which 
undoubtedly were the property of the State, and to 
be granted on ſuch advantageous terms as would 
afford an immediate revenue to government, and 
m_—— all kind of taxes. 


- Sinks the . of the late government of 
New Hampſhire to the change of juriſdiction in 
1764, a good underſtanding ſubſiſted between New 
Hampſhire and the diſtrict of the New Hampſhire 
grants; indeed, that State had gone further towards 
the admiſſion of Vermont to ſovereignty. and indepen- 
dence than any other, as will appear from Preſident 
Weare's leiter of July, 1777, to Ira Allen, Secre- 
ary of the State of Vermont, announcing the aſſiſt- 
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| ance that Statè was ſeriding, under the command of 


General Starks, for the defence of the frontierg,; 
the ſtile and expreſſions in his letter were addreſſed 
to Vermont as a new but ſovereign free State. From 
theſe circumſtances, it appeared that New Hampſhire 
had virtually. acknowledged the independence of 
Vermont, and it was expected that {he would uſe 
ber influence to have it acknowledged by Congreſs; 
but theſe proſpects were ſoon. clouded by the con- 
duct of ſome people contiguous. to - Connetticut 
River, in New Hampſhire, who attempting privately 
to concert meaſures to bring the ſeat of government 
to ſaid river, called a Convention at Hanover to 
concert meaſures to unite all the New Hainpſhire 
grants in one entire State; to effect which, a pam- 
 phlet was printed in 1778, in which it was ſtated, 


that New Hampſhire was granted as a province to 


John Maſon, and to extend fixty miles from the ſea, 
which formed the line called and known by the name 
of the Maſon line; that the lands to the weſt of that 
were annexed to New Hampſhire by foree of royal 
authority, and the lands were granted in purſuance 
of inſtructions from the King and Privy Council, 


that the juriſdiction of New Hampſhire, welt of the 


Maſon line, ceaſed with the power of the crown, as 
it was held by force of royal commiſſion omy; that 
therefore the people were at liberty to chuſe what 
form of government they would eſtabliſh, and they 
thought proper to unite with the people of the New 


Hampſhire grants, weſt of Conne dicut River, who 
Sit] | I 1 were 
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were about to eſtabliſh a neu State. Theſe meaſures 
drew the attention of the people, ſo that a petition 
from ſixteen towns (including Hanover and others 
on the eaſt fide of Connecticut River) was preſented 
to the legiſlature of Vermont, at their firſt feſſion, 
in March, 17783 in the courſe of ſaid petition it was 
ſtated, that ſaid ſixteen towns were not connected 
with any State with reſpect to their internal police, 
and requeſted Vermont to receive them into union 
and confederation. The legiſtature was much per- 
plexed with this petition; the moſt diſcerning men 
were apprehenſive of difficulty from New Hampſhire 
if they interfered with her internal police; the diſpute 
aroſe fo high, that ſome members contiguous to 
Connecticut River threatened to withdraw from the 
legiſlature, and unite with the people eaſt of the ſaid 
river, and form a State. At length it was reſolved, 
to refer ſaid petition to the confideration of the free- 
men of the ſeveral towns, to accept or rejett ſaid 
petition, and to infſtrutt their reprefentatives- aceord- 
ingly; a majority were in favour of ſaid fixteen 
towns, conſequently; at the next ſeſſion of the legiſſa- 
ture, an act was paſſed, authorizing ſaid ſixteen 
totens to elect and ſend members to the legiſlature 
of Vermont at their next ſeſſion; this allo laid a 
foundation for more towns to unite as aforeſaid. 


The fixteen towns announced to the government 

of New Hampſhire that they had withdrawn from 

their juriſdiction, and wiſhed to have a boundary 
19/47 | ] line 
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line ſettled between them, and a friendly intercourſe 
continued. | 


Meſhak Weare; Eſq; was then Preſident of that: 
State, who wrote to Thomas Chittenden, Eſq; Go- 
vernor of Vermont, reclaiming ſaid ſixteen towns, 
predicating on the. eſtabliſhed bounds of the late 
province of New Hampſhire; that ſaid towns were 
repreſented in the provincial Congreſs in 1773, on 
their applying to that government for arms, &c. on 
their receiving commiſſions, and atting as a part of 
the State of New Hampſhire; that a minority claimed 
protection; that the State felt it a duiy to afford it. 
He alſo wrote to the delegates of that State in Con- 
greſs, urging them to procure the interference of 
Congreſs; therefore Preſident Weare recommended 
to Governor Chittenden to uſe his influence to diſ- 
ſolve ſo dangerous a eanneftion. 


On the receipt of theſe diſpatches Governor Chit- 
tenden convened the Council, who appointed General 
Ethan Allen to repair to Congreſs in quality of agent. 
to make ſuch ſtateſments as might be conſiſtent, and 
to learn how the condut of Vermont was viewed 
by that body. General Ethan Allen reported to the 
legiſlature in October, 1778, that the members of 
Congreſs were unanimouſly oppoſed to Vermont's 

extending juriſdiction acroſs Connetticut River; that 
if ſhe diſſolved her unions, they generally appeared 
in Favour of her independence. At this time ten of 
ES | ſaid 
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Hid fixteen towns were repreſented in the legiſlature 
of Vermont, when it was propoſed to form the towns 
that had united with that State into a county by 
themſelves, which was rejected by this and ſome other 
votes. It appeared that the Aſſembly declined to do 
any thing more to extend their juriſdiction to the eaſt 
of Connecticut River. The members from thoſe 
towns withdrew from the Aſſembly, and were fol- 
lowed by the Lieutenant Governor, three members 
of the Council, and fifteen members of the Aﬀembly, 
who lived near Connecticut River. The object was, 
to break up the Aſſembly, as the conſtitution re- 
quired two-thirds of the members elected to form 
a houle for buſineſs, but there remained a quorum, 
who proceeded to buſineſs, They referred the 
matter reſpecting ſaid ſixteen towns to the freemen 
to inſtruct their repreſentatives, as the union was 
formed by the voice of the people, the legiſlature 
choſe to diſſolve it in the ſame way. Ira Allen, Eſq; 
Vas appointed and inſtructed to repair to the court 
of New Hampfhire, in order to ſettle any difficulties 
that might ſubſiſt in conſequence of ſaid ſixteen 
towns; Mr. Allen attended the General Court of 
New Hampſhire, ſtated the cauſes that had produced 
ſaid union, and the embarraſſments the legiſlature 
of Vermont laboured under; that it would be diſ- 
ſolved at the adjourned term in February, which 
appeared fatisfattory to the General Court of that 
State. The diſſenting members of the legiflature 
convened by themſelves, and invited all the towns 
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en the New Hampſhire grants, on both” des af 
Connedticut River, to ſend members to form a 
convention at Corniſh,” on the gth of December, 
1778. When the convention met, they agreed to 
unite, without any regard to the boundary line 
eſtabliſhed on the weſt bank of Connecticut River 
in 1764. The Convention then proceeded to make 
the following en to the Government of New 
Rar a ns” viz. 


166: Either to agree wh them on a diviſional line, 
or to ſubmit the diſpute to Congreſs, or to arbitra- 
tors mutually choſen.” If neither of theſe propofals 
ſhould be accepted, and they could agree with New 
Hampſhire upon a plan of government, they reſolved 
further, „We vill conſent that the whole of the 
grants conne& with New Hampſhire, and become 
with them one entire ſtate, as it was limitted and 
bounded, before the ſettling of the ſaid line in 1764. 
Until one of theſe propoſals ſhould be complied with, 
they reſolved to truſt in Providence, and defend 
themſelves*, There were but eight towns from Ver- 
mont which were repreſented in this convention, 
and ſome of them declined to aft in making any 
overtures to New Hampſhire, to extend their juriſ- 
diction over the ſtate of Vermont. But the proceed- 
ings of the convention ſerved to diſcover to the 
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of the leading men, in propoſing the union of tha 
ſixteen towns from New Hampſhire: It was now 
manifeſt, that their whole aim had been to form a 
government, the center and ſeat of which ffould be 
upon Connetticut River. This would be effected 
either by \conneQing a conſiderable part of New 
Hampſhire with Vermont, or by breaking up the 
government of Vermont, and connecting the whole 
of it with New Hampſhire; the one or the other of 
theſe meaſures they were earneſt to effect, and either 
of them would probably have formed a Rate, the 
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Fs On the meeting of the We of Vermont at 
Windſor, February 12, 1779) to get rid of a con- 

nexion which had occaſioned ſo much trouble and 
danger, the Aſſembly paſſed an act, diſſolving the 

union of the ſixteen towns in New Hampſhire. Mr. 
Ira Allen was again appointed to wait on the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly of New Hampſhire, then fitting at 
Exeter, with the act of diffolution, and to make 
ſuch explanations reſpecting the whole tranſaction as 
might be conducive to a good underſtanding be- 
tween the two ſtates. After diſcharging the duties 
of his miſſion, and before he left Exeter, he found 
it was the intention of ſome members in the Aſſembly 
of New Hampſhire to extend juriſdiction over the 
territory of Vermont, under the pretence of oppoſing 
the claim of New TIA and the befriending the 
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new State in IVY Mr. Ira Allen * them 
far their good intentions, and offered, as his opinion, 
that Vermont would receive more benefit by their 
diſintereſted vote in Congreſs than by being a party. 
Mr. Ira Allen diſcovered the true, though ſecret 
cauſe of this pretended friendſhip towards Vermont, 
by a converſation of Major Atkinſon, a member 
from Portſmouth, with ſome other members in a 
coffee-houſe, in which he obſerved, that “ as the 
ſeat of government had been moved from Poriſ- 
mouth to Exeter, and would ſoon be removed to 
Concord, the eaſtern members ought to contrive 
and ſell the feat of government to the higheſt bidder; 
and fo let it go to Connetticut River; and as Go» | 
vernor Wentworth and his Council had made for- 
tunes by granting lands, we may do the like by ex- 
tending our juriſdiction, and giving out grants of 
unlocated lands, which will be included in the new 
acquiſition.“ 


ö This converſation evidently ſhewed what meaſures 
would be adopted by the Court of New Hampſhire, 
to extend their claim. Mr. Ira Allen prudently 
kept the matter a ſecret, unil he returned' to Ver- 
mont, when he informed the Governor and Council 
thereof, who failed not to make proper uſe of the 
hints, They kept the matter a ſecret alſo, and, at 
the next ſeſſion of the legiſlature, (Which was pre- 
vious to the meeting of the General Court of New 
Hampllure,) Mr. Ira Allen was again appointed to 
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go and concert meaſures with the general Court 51 | 
New Hampſhire, with inſtruftions to ſettle a boun- 
dary line between ſaid States, to quiet the minds of 
he people on both ſides of 'ConneRicut river, and 
2 them caly under "t they Ws ane Þ Govern- 


g "Me "I tin TEE: the Sound of New Haw: 
ſhire,: and made his miſſion known, but found they 
were purſuing meaſures to extend their | juriſdiftion 
over Vermont,; from pretended friendſhip, and to 
overturn the claim of New Vork then before Con- 
greſs; after which the Legiſlators of New Hampſhire 
pretended they would withdraw their claim, and urge 
Congreſs to admit Vermont to be a State, and to 
have a ſeat in that venerable body. Upon ſuch of- 
tenſible reaſoning, Mr. Ira Allen was adviſed, as 
agent of Vermont, to aſſent to the plan and claim of 
New Hampſhire, and was aſſured that the intereſt of 
Vermont as a ſeparate State from New Hampſhire, 
was the pledged principle on which they atted.— 
Mr. Allen expreſſed no doubts of their ſinceriiy, but 
replied," that he was convinced it would be the opi- 
nion of the Governor and Council of Vermont, that 
the higheſt act of friendſhip to be ſhewn by the Legiſ- 
lature of New Hampſhire to the State of Vermont, 
would be, not to become a party in the diſpute, but 
to uſe her/influence and vote in Congreſs in favour 
of Vermont, and to unite their mutual endeavours 
in quicting the people ſettled on both ſides of Con- 
neQicut 
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neaicut Riber, and rendering them contented under 
their reſpective States, by cſtabliſhing a boundary 
line. | 5 | | | a 

In the mean time Mr. Allen diſcovered the Prefi- 
dent's plan was, under pretence of friendſhip to Ver- 
mont, to lay before Congreſs a claim of juriſdiction 
over the State; and that New Hampſhire would 

make intereſt to have Congreſs decide againſt New 
Vork in her favour, to ſettle a diſpute, "that other- 
wiſe might be i injurious to the common cauſe of the 
United States. That when ſuch deciſion was made 
in favour of New Hampſhire, the people that had 
| profeſſed allegiance to New York, and thoſe who 
had withdrawn from the Legiſlature of Vermont with 
their friends,” would naturally be for uniting” with 
New Hampſhire. That the people contiguous to 
Connecticut river would feel an intereſt in joining 
with New Hampſhire, on account of _ Touts of Go- 
vernment LC" there, - ak 


That a union with New Hampſhirs would ſecure 
the title of Lands under the New Hampſhire Grants, 


in conſequence of which thoſe on the weſt of the 


Green Mountains, &c. would follow the example of 
thoſe contiguous to Connetticut river, rather than 
contend alone for independence. 


That the State of New Hampſhire would be be- 


nefited T1 the unlocated lands in the diſtri of Ver- 


mont, 
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mont, and that, if poſſible, Mr. Allen. ſhould be 
perſuaded to conſent to ſuch a claim. 


That Preſident Vines; ſuppoſing Mr. Allen un- 
acquainted with the real objett of the plan, fell in 
company with, and in converſation adviſed bim to 
give his conſent to the claim, as the means to defeat 
the claim of New York, and bring Vermont into a 
confederacy with, the thirteen United States, as a 
proper acknowledgment of her great exertions in the 
common cauſe, as well as to quiet the minds af the 


| people, and to ſettle the diſcord ſubſiſting on both 


ſides of Connetticut river, and declared on his ho- 
nour that he bad no ſecret deſign of overthrowing 


the preſent ſyſtem of Government adopted in Ver- 


mont, or of uniting that State to New Hampſhire, 
and called God to witneſs the truth of his aſſertions; 
ſeveral members of the Council and Aﬀembly then 
preſent, declared themſelves 1 in like manner. Mr. 


Allen thanked them for their good intentions, and 
told them his preſent inſtructions and power did not 


authorize him to aſſent to their claim, which he 
oppoſed, and thought it very ſtrange that the Legiſla- 
ture. of New zen ſhould inſiſt upon doing 
Vermont a favour, when her agent thought and con- 
tended chat it would be an injury; he therefore re- 
queſted in general Court, that the determination of 
the matter be referred to their next ſeſſion, that the 
opinion of the Legiſlature of Vermont might be 
taken thereon. The queſtion was moved and earried 
by a majority. . 


This 
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This procraſtipation was eſſential to Vermont, as 
it tended to unite the people contiguous to Connetti- 
cut river on the weſt, which was neceſſary at the 
next eleſtion, and to counteratt the deſigns of the 
Corniſh Convention, as well as to gain time to guard 
againſt the ill effects of ſuch a claim, if extended, and 
which afterwards was accordingly done, ſo that the 
juriſdictional claim of New Hampſhire extended as 
before the year 1764, including the whole of Ver- 


Accordingly that State put into Congreſs a claim 
to the whole territory of Vermont. As New Hamp- 
ſhire had not the leaſt pretence, upon any principle 
whatever, to make ſuch a claim, it was not doubted 
in Vermont, but that intrigues had been formed by 
the leading men in thoſe two States, to divide Ver- 
mont between them. Maſſachuſets now interpoſed; 
whether aiming to diſappoint « the views of New Hamp- 
ſhire and New Vork, or in earneſt to ſecure a part 
of the controverted lands, that State alſo put in a 
claim to a large part of Vermont. 


| While theſe cake had beencarried on with 
New Hampſhire, the debate with New York had not 
at all ſubſided. In a letter of July 7th, 1778, Mr. 
Clinton, Governor of New York, wrote to one of 
his friends in Vermont, that he . would ſtill, as on a 

former occafion, earneſtly recommend a firm and pru- 
dent reſiſtance to the drafting of men, railing taxes, 
and 
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and the exerciſe of every act of Government, under 
the ideal Vermont State; and in ſuch towns where our 
friends are ſufficiently powerful for the purpoſe, I 
would adviſe the entering into aſſociation, for the 
mutual deſence of their perſons and eſtates againft 
this uſurpation.*” In a letter of July 8th, he warmly 
urged Congreſs to come to ſome deciſion. on their 
controverſy with Vermont; blamed the inhabitants 
for the violence of their proceedings, affirmed that it 
would ſoon bring on a civil war, and that all the 
grievances the people of Vermont had ſuffered, aroſe 
from the former ann of New" e qa 
not-from the. eee 1% T 0% rrei Silo w 
„ine 1779, . . with: New York: bone a 
more hoſtile appearance. There were ſeveral per- 
ons in the ſouth-eaſt part of the State, then called the 
county of Cumberland, by New Vork, who were at- 
tached to the authority of that State, and oppoſed the 
Government of Vermont. To ſome of them Go- 
vernor Clinton had given commiſſions. They aſſerted 
that they had a regiment of about five hundred men; 
and that a committee of the county was alſo oppoſed 
to the authority of Vermont 


itn he Gudtion'of dairy thefrikndo.of New Mork 
in Vermont concluded ſomething deciſive was neceſ- 


 *, Copy of a letter from Govetnor Clinton, to Pelatiah Fitch, 
Eſq. 3 1 
+ Atteſted copy. 
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| tary and ought to be done, if the juriſdiction was re- 
tained by New Vork; therefore, a Mr. Patterſon, 
who bore a Colonel's commiſſion under the Govern- 
ment of New Vork, wrote to Governor Clinton, 
May 3, 1779, for directions how to proceed, and 
adviſing the neceſſity of calling out the militia of 
Albany county to enforce obedience to the State of 
New York; adding, that any information could be 
obtained reſpeAing the proceedings of the diſaffected 
to the Government of New York, by employing the 
enemies of the New State, to give information.“ 


In anſwer to this application, the Governor of Ne- 
Vork recommended in general, firmneſs and pru- 
dence, and in no inſtance to acknowledge the autho- 
rity of Vermont, unleſs where there was no alterna- 
tive leſt between ſubmiſſion and inevitable ruin: He 

aſſured them, at the ſame time, that if any attempt 
. was made by Vermont to reduce them by force of 
arms, he would inſtantly iſſue his orders to the militia, 
who vere properly equipped, and who would be led 
againſt the enemies of the State, wherever they might 
happen to be. f | 


Alarmed with theſe proſpedis, Mr. Clinton wrote 
to the Preſident of Congreſs, May the 18th, that 
matters were faſt r to a very ſerious crifs, 


* Faith $ letter to os Clinton, of my 5s 17793 and 
Minot's petition of May 4, 1 779. | 
| + Clinton s letter to S. Minot, of May 14, 1779. 
| 585 | which 
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which nothing but the immediate interpoſition of Cori: 
greſs could poſſibly prevent; that he daily expedied- 
he ſhould be obliged to order out a force; for the 
defence of thoſe who adhered to Mew Vork; that the 
wiſdom of Congreſs would ſuggeſt to them, what 
would be the conſequence of ſubmitting the contro- 
verſy, eſpecially at that juncture, to the decigon of 
| the ſword; but that juſlice, the faith of government, 
the peace and ſafety of ſociety, would not permit 
them to continue any longer paſlive ſpectators of the 
violence committed on their fellow Citigens.* , Theſe 
letters, and ſundry other papers relating to the diſ- 
putcs with New Hampſhire, were laid before Con- 
greſs, May 29th, 1779, and were referred to a com- 
mittee of the whole. On june 2ſt, Congreſs re- 
ſolved, that a committee be appointed to repair to 
the inhabitants of a certain diſtrict, known by the 
name of the New Hampſhire Grants, and inquire 
into the reaſons why they refuſe to continue citizens 
of the reſpective States, which heretofore exerciſed. 
juriſdiction over the ſaid diſtrict, And that they take 
every prudent meaſure to promote an amicable ſettle- 
ment of all differcnces, and prevent diviſions and 
animoſities; ſo prejudicial to the United States. “ 


Governor Chittenden being duly informed of this, 
as well as of the intended preparations, took fpeedy 


and ſecret meaſures to counteract them. Allen 


* Clinton's lener to Congreſs, of May 18, 1779. 
＋ Journal of Congreſs, June 1, 1779, P. 237. 
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mirched with an armed force, and made priſoners of 
the Colonel and militia officers, who were acting under 
the authority of New. York, but they were releaſed 
without fine after a friendly admonition, as the object 
was to ſhew power and lenity at once, as the moſt effec- 
tual mode of uniting the inhabitants of Vermont in the 
cauſe of their own Government. Governor Clinton, 
on hearing that the officers had been taken, on June 
7th wrote again to Congreſs, informing them what had 
happened, difapproving of their meaſures, and par- 
ticularly of the appointment of a committee to con- 
fer with the inhabitants; and wiſhing their journey 
might be poſtponed, until the Legiflature of New _ 
York ſhould be convened, and take the refolutions of 
Congreſs under conſideration. On the 16th, Con- 
greſs reſolved that the officers who had been thus re- 
{trained of their liberty ought to be immediately li- 
berated ;* and that their committee who were ap- 
pointed to confer with the inhabitants, ſhould be di- 
retted to make enquiry into the matters and things 
contained in Governor Clinton's letters; and that all 
further proceedings be poſiponed, until they ſhould 
report, f 


The taking of the civil and military officers, acting 
in the fouth-eait part of Vermont, under New York, 
* It appears at this time, that Congreſs was not acquainted with 


the generous conduct of the Government of Vermont to their pa 
ſoners. 


1 3 of . June 16, 1779» p. 259» 260. | 
unhappily 
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unhappily did not reconcile parties; and the friends 
of New York in that diſtrict gave out that they were 
not apprized of the deſigns of the Green Mountain 
Boys, who would not again be able to do the like, as 
Governor Clinton would in future take care and pro- 
_ tet them. Peace, order, and fubmiſſion to the laws 
of Vermont were by no means eſtabliſhed, which 
occaſioned many difficulties to ariſe ' among the 
people, increaſed in conſequence of their living 
mixed together. In ſome towns a majority was in 
favour of Vermont, and a minority in favour of New 
York; and in others it was vice verſa; and it often 
happened that men of the moſt information and pro- 
perty were in the minority; in others a majority were 
in favour of New York, while the minority repre- 
ſented them in the Legiſlature of Vermont. 


To eſtabliſh Government in the minds of che peo- 
ple, and conſolidate all parties, became neceſſary; 
policy, armed with power and lenity, were therefore 
reſorted to, and a law was enatted, empowering the 
Supreme Court to mulét or inflidt corporeal puniſi- 
ment on the oppoſers of the laws of V ermont, not 
exceeding forty flripes, ſave one. Soon after this 
law had been made and promulgated, ſome property 
was to be fold at vendue by an officer atting under 
the laws and authority of Vermont, hen ſome prin- 
cipal people, in the intereſt of New York, met and 
oppoſed the officer in the execution of his duty; ; 


pains were taken to find out the ſtrength and ſitua- 


tion 
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liek of the 3 and the plan of a fecret ex- 
pedition was accordingly laid; warrants were iſſued 
againſt the oppoſers in the ſeveral towns in the county 
of Cumberland, (as called by New York) who had 
been ative in the intereſt of New York; and Gene- 
ral Ethan Allen called out the militia in ſuppott of 
the civil power of Vermont; the oppoſitioniſts, widely 
ſcattered, were, notwithſtanding, through the vigi> 
lance of the Green Mountain Boys, all taken by vir⸗ 
tue of warrants iſſued againſt them, except one who 
was from home on a journey; they were brought to 
Weſtminſter, and confined in the priſon; many of 
them were Gentlemen of property and great reſpec- 
ability, and being in the power of the officers of 
Government, were liable to corporeal puniſhment, 
by laws they had never ſubmitted or aſſented to.— 
This occaſioned much converſation, and their friends 
ſought to raiſe the militia of New an to ref. 
cue them, 


] Wia became ſo ſerious, that General Bellows, of 
the New Hampſhire militia, wrote to Colonel Ira 
Allen on the ſubject, and received an anſwer, not 10 
mind appearances, but to believe the characters of the 
gentlemen would be preſerved as well as that of the 
State. The delinquents were brought before the 
Court, and acknowledged its juriſdiftion ; they were 
ordered to pay each a {mall fine, and diſmiſſed. This 
lenient meaſure eſtabliſhed the power atid laws of 
Vermont in the hearts of the people, and made ſuch 


— 
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an impreſſion on the. minds of the late ariſoners, that 


within two years * ed lome of the firſt Wen of 
Gat, State. 


— 


. Five Commiſſioners were appointed to repair 
to Vermont: Of theſe but two, Dr. Witherſpoon, 
and Mr. Atleè, attended. Theſe gentlemen repaired 
to Bennington in June, made many inquiries, and 
had ſeveral conferences with the friends.of Vermont, 
and with others who were in the intercſt of New 
York. They propofed ſeveral queſtions to the Go- 
vernor of Vermont, to which, he returned written 
anſwers. Their aim ſeems to have been, to bring | 
about a reconciliation between the parties. Upon 
their return they made a report to Congreſs, July 
13th; but which evidently « denoted, that no part of 
the buſineſs on which ce were ſent, had becn ef- 
feQed®,” 1 

Four different claims were now before Congreſs, 
to the ſame tract of country; and the controverſy 
had become ſo. intricate and warm, that very ſerious 
conſequences were juſtly to be feared. It became 
neceſſary for Congreſs to interpoſe; and as all par- 
ties had appealed to that body, they could no longer 
avoid coming to ſome reſolutions. upon a matter 
w hich ſerved nel to concern the union of the 


we” i of the. e of Mr. Fiberjoo and 
Mr. „ Allee, . 


States. 
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States: Accordingly, on September 24, 1779, Con- 
2 — other reſolves, paſſed the deen 3 
nals os 
5. Reſolved unanimbuſly, That it be, and hereby 
is moſt earneſtly recommended, to the States of New 
Hampſhire; Maſſachuſett's Bay, and New York; 
_ forthwith to paſs laws, expreſsly authoriſing Congreſs 
to hear and determine all differences between wow 
relative to their reſpełtive boundaries. 1 


* Reſolved unanimoufly, That Congteſs will, on 
the firſt day of February next, proceed without delay, 
to hear and examine into the diſputes and differenees 
relative to juriſdiction aforeſaid, between the ſaid 
three States reſpettively, or ſuch of them as ſhalt 
paſs the laws beforementioned, on the one part, and 
the people of the diſtribt aforeſaid, who claim to be 
u ſeparate juriſdiftion on the other, and after a full 
and fair hearing, will decide and determine the ſame 
Woh to equity. | | | 


WF Reſolved ankle; That it is the duey of 
the people of the diſtrict aforeſaid, who deny the 
juriſdiction of all the aforenamed States, to abſtain, 
in the mean time, from exercifing any power over 
any of the inhabitants of the ſaid diſtri, who pro- 
feſs themſelves to be citizens of, or to owe allegiance 
to any or either of the ſaid States, but that none of 
the towns, either on the eaſt or weſt ſide of Connec- 
ticut River, be conſidered as 5 included within the 

n 77" MS" ſaid 
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laid diſtri, but ſuch as have hitherto actually joined 
in denying the juriſdiction of either of ſaid States, 
and have aſſumed a ſeparate juriſdiftion, which they 
call the State of Vermont.— And further, that in the 
opinion of Congrels, the ſaid three States aforenamed, 
ought in the mean time to ſuſpend executing their 
laws over any of the inhabitants of the ſaid diſtriQ, 
except ſuch of them, as ſhall profeſs allegiance to, 
and confeſs the juriſdiction of the ſame reſpeftively. 


* Reſolved unanimouſly, That in the opinion of 
Congreſs, no unappropriated lands or eſtates, which 
are or may be adjudged ſorfeited, or confiſcated, 
lying in faid diſtrict, ought, until the final decifion 
of Congreſs i in'the premilcy, to be ACP or ergy 5 


5 Tueſe en of Senn bend in en A 
little time before the ſeſſion of the General Aſſembly 
in OQober 1779. The influence of Congreſs at 
that time was great, being conſidered as the pillar of 
liberty; and their advice was deemed a law; the 
friends of New York exulted, and doubled' their 
exeitions againft Vermont: When the Aſſembly 
convened, nine-tenths were for ſuſpending the ſale 
of confilcated property, and che granting of lands 
till after the 1ſt of February, the time aſſigned by 
Congreſs to examine into the diſputes and differences, 
but a few ſaw the deſign of the New York junto was 
to cut off the e * to n eren 


. Jour of Congreſs — 24. 1779. 
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of perſons from other States, who became internal 
friends; they ſaw alſo, if they ſubmitted to one de- 
cree of Congreſs againſt the intereſt of Vermont, 
the ſame- influence of the junto would prevail on 
Congrels, to annihilate the exiſtence of Vermont as 
a State. Moreover, they knew themſelves not to be 
under. the controul of Congreſs, having no repre- 
ſentative in that body; and finally, by the union of 
the States, Congreſs was not authorized to interfere 
with the internal police of any State in the union; 
| how. then could they interfere with Vermont, which 


was out of the union? After fourteen days confider- 


ation, the Governor, Council, and General Aſſem- 
bly, in Grand Committee, recommended to the Le- 
giſlature to grant the whole of their unlocated lands, 
and fell their confiſcated eſtates, . or ſuch parts as 
might be thought proper; which | recommendation 
was approved by unanimous reſolves of the General 
Aſſembly, and copies thereof ſent to en | 


| The Legiſlature next Wer n to eſtabliſh aſia | 
of a charter, and the manner that ſhould be uſed 
in granting lands, Each townſhip was to be fix miles 
{quare, and 10 be granted in ſeventy ſhares, to ſpe- 
cific names, inſerted in the charter. Five of thoſe 
ſhares were ſor public uſe, (viz.) one right for the 

uſe of a ſeminary or college within the State, one 
right for the uſe and benefit of the firſt. ſettled 
Miniſter of the Goſpel in the townſhip, one right 
for the uſe and ſupport of the miniſtry in the 
town for ever, one right for the uſe and ſupport of 

K 3 | county 
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county grammar-ſchools throughout the State, and 
one right for the uſe and ſupport of an Engliſh 
ſchool or ſchools in the [townſhip for ever. Under 
theſe regulations, ſeveral charters were iſſued at this 
ſeſſion of the Legiſlature, regardleſs of the reſolves 
of Congrefs. To diſcover the ſeveral intereſts and 
diſpoſitions of each State ſouth of New Vork, re 
ſpecting the intereſt and independence of Vermont, 
and to ſhew the conſequence of that State heretofore 
in the common cauſe, as well as to demonſtrate the 
natural and divine right the people have to ſorm a 
Government for themſelves, the General Aſſembly 
appointed Ira Allen, Eſq. to attend the Legiſlatures 
of New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and other States, if time permitted, beſore the iſt of 
February; 1780, and on that day to be at Philadel- 
phia, and join Jonas Fay, Moſes Robinſon, and 
Stephen R. Bradley, as a committee, by the Aſſembly 
of Vermont appointed to wait on Congreſs, and ſhe w 
the juſt claim the State had to be independent, and 
to o hold the e lands under New e Grants. | 
Mr Ales, tine to PAINS anende 
this Legiflatures of the fore-named States, and diftri- 
buted ſundry pamphlets written in vindication of the 
claims and doings of Vermont. Many queſtions 
aroſe reſpetting the local intereſt of Vermont, by a 
junction with the other States, and their views, 
touching the unlocated lands, and the confiſcated 


66 woke of the: ropaliſts 1 Wann be obſerved, that 
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a queſtion ſuhſiſted in 'Cobgith" reſpecting the un: 
appropriated lands, and the property of the loyaliſts, 
cho had joined the enemy againſt the independence 
of the United States. Thefe four States were of 
opinion that all property wreſted from the king of 
Great Britain and his adherents, by the efforts or 
the people of the United States, ought to be diſpoſed 
of for defraying the expences of the war, and not 
for the emolument of any one State in Which it was 
ſituated or was claimed. Theſe States (Pennſylvania 
excepted) had no claims of conſequence i in the weſt; 
neither had Vermont; therefore, upon a ſimilar in- 
tereſt, and on the afſurance of Mr. Allen, that if 
Vermont was admitted to a ſeat in | Congreſs, ſhe 
would adhere to thoſe principles, they ſeemed to 
wiſh to fayour the intereſt of Vermont. Mr. Atten 
urged, that an account of the lands granted and con- | 
filcated in Vermont, ſhould be accounted for as a 
ſmall part of their unlocated lands and confiſcated- 
eſtates throughout the United States; chat as partners 
in common and new beginners, it was neceſſary 0 
make uſe of a part of their {hare for the common 
good,” being very much expoſed to the common 
enemy, Tom an extenſive frontier contiguous to 
f Champlain and Canada, and from whence eruptions 
might eaſily be made into the State of New York, 
and the New England. States, in caſe of rendering 
Vermont af no importance in the union; further, 
that the diſpoſal of ſuch lands and j property furniſhed 
money to defray the expences in part of the war, $ 
K 4 helped 
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helped. to alleviate, in a. conſiderable degree, the 
burthens of the people, and to ſtrengthen the fron- 
tiers againſt the. common. enemy. Theſe reaſons, 
with the political conſequence of Vermont in the 
captyre of Ticondaroga, Crown Point, &c. and the 
cutting off the firſt wing of General Burgoyne's 
army, operated i in a two-fold degree, and had a falu- 
tary effect on Congreſs. On the iſt of February, 
1780, the. Commiſſioners from Vermont met at Phi- 
Jadelphia, but nothing concluſive was done, and the 
agents returned home, after having made official 
offers in, behalf of the State, to bear full and juſt 
proportion, of the expences of the war, on their 
being d to a ſeat in Congreſs, 


In the mean time the Governor and Council pub- 
| liſhed an appeal to che candid and impartial world *, 
in which they declare 6 that they could nat view 
hemſelves as holden, either in the fight of Cod or 
man, to ſubmit to the execution of a plan, which 
they had reaſon to believe was commenced by neigh- 
bouring States: That the liberties and priyileges of 
the State of Vermont, by ſaid reſolutions, are to be 
ſuſpended upon the arbitrament and final determina- 
tion of Congreſs, when, in their opinion, they were 
things too ſacred ever to be arbitrated upon at all; 

and what they were bound to defend, at every riſk : 


Drawn vp by Stephen R. Bradley, Eig. pohliſhed December 
JO, 1779. 
That 
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That the Congrels of the United States dal right 
to intermeddle in the internal police and government 
of Vermont: That the State exiſted independent of any 
of the thirteen United States, and was not accountable 
to them, or to their repreſentatives, for liberty, the 
gift of the beneficent Creator: That the State of 
Vermont was not repreſented in Congreſs, and could 8 
not ſubmit to reſolutions paſſed without their conſent, 
or even knowledge, and which put every thing that 
was valuable to them, at ſtake : That there appeared 
a manifeſt inequality, not to ſay predetermination, 
that Congreſs ſhould requeſt of their ; conſtituents 
power to judge and determine in the cauſe, and never 
aſk the conſent of thouſands, whoſe all was at ſtake; 
They alſo. declared that they were, and ever had 
been, ready to bear their proportion of the burden 
and expence of the war with Great Britain, from its 
firſt commencement, whenever they were admitted 
into the union with the other States: But they were 
not ſo loſt to all ſenſe, and honour, that after four | 
years war with Britain, in which they had expended 
ſo much blood and treaſure, that they ſhould; now 
giye up every thing worth fighting for, the right of 
making their own laws, and chooſing their own form 
of government, to the arbitrament and determina- 
tion of any man, or body of men, under heaven.” 


On the 21ſt March, 1780, it was ordered by Congreſs 
that the matter be poſtponed, nine States, (excluſive 
of thoſe who were parties in the queſtion) not being 
repre- 
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reprefented*, © On June 2d, Congreſs reſolved that 
the proceedings of the people of the New Hampſhire 
Grants were highly area and ſubverſive of 
the peace and welfare of the Unjted States ; and 
that they he ſtrialy required to forbear from any 
afts of authority, civil or military, over thoſe of the 
| people Who profeſſed allegiance to other States: 

And on June the gth, they reſolved to defer the 
matter to the ſecqnd Tueſday in September. Upon 
the receipt of theſe reſolves, the Governor of Ver- 
mont, by the advice of his Council, replied, that 
« however Congreſs might view thoſe reſolutions, 
they were conſidered by the people of Vermont as 
being i in their nature ſubverſive of the natural right 
which they had to liberty and independence, as well 
as incompatible with the principles on which Con- 

ſs grounded their'own right to independence, and 

nad a natural and direct tendency to endanger the 
liberties of America; that Vermont being a free and 
independent State, bad denied the authority of Con- 
greſs to judge of their juriſdigtion; that as they were 
not included i in the thirteen United States, if neceſſi- 
rated to it, they were at liberty to offer or accept 
terms of ceſſation of hoſtilities with Great Britain, 
without the approbation of any other man, or body 
of men; for, on proviſo that neither Congreſs, nor 
| ro . of thoſe States which they repreſent, 


2. Aena uf Congreſs, March 21, 1780, p. 48, 49. 
154 4 Journhl of Congreſs, June-gth, 1780, p. 81, 82, 84. 
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will fappont Vermont i in her independence, but de- 


vote her to the uſurped government of any other 
power, ſhe had not the moſt diſtant motive to con- 
tinue hollilities with Great Britain, and maintain an 
important frontier, for” the benefit of the United 
States, and for no other reward than the ungrateful 
one, of being enſlaved by them; but notwithſtanding 
the uſurpations and injuſtice of neighbouring go- 


vernments towards Vermont, and the late refolutions 
of Congreſs, from a principle of virtue, and cloſe 


attachment to the cauſe of liberty, as well as from 
a thorough examination'of their own policy, they 
were induced once more to offer union with the 


United States of America, of which hp were 


J 
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In Auguſt, 1780, Ira Allen and ane Bradley, 
Eſquires| attended Congreſs, as agents from Vermont, 
in order to be prepared for the Acond Tueſday in 


| September (to which time Congreſs had referred the 


determination of the' cauſe of Vermont.) The peo- 
ple in the ſouth-eaſt part of che State, who profeſſed 


allegiance to the ſtate of New Vork, ſent their agent, 
Luke Knowlton, Eſq; to attend Congreſs; and the 
people i in the north-eaſt part of the State, who were, 


in opinion and politics, with the revolting members 
of the Legiſlature of Vermont in 1778, allo ſent, 
their agent, Peter _— Eſq; to N thus, | to 


5 Goremor Chittenden' 5 letter to Congreſs of ] uy 25th, 1780. 
that 
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chat body, all parties appeared. to. be repreſented. 
The agents of Vermont had frequent interviews with 
the members, of, Congreſs, in particular thoſe from 
New York, with whom they ſpent ſeveral! evenings 
in the moſt ſociable manner. Very different views 
and objects ſeemed to be purſued by all parties; 
indeed, all parties ſeemed determined to carry their 
point. Therefore, io gain as great an advantage as 
poſſible, the agents of Vermont requeſted in writing, 


that when any debates came before Congreſs which 


might affect the rights, the ſovereignty, or independ- 
ence of che State of Vermont, they might be preſent. 
On this requeſt, the opponents to Vermont took cou- 
rage, ſuppoſing that by getting the agents to atiend in 
Congreſs, they would make ſome. remarks on the 
evidence adduced againſt the independence of Ver- 
mont, or, in ſome way, put it in the power of that 
body to conſider tlie cauſe to them ſubmizeed by 
the Agents of NE 10 


On the 19th of 1 1780, they 8 a * 
notification to attend Congreſs, to hear the queſtion 
reſpecting the juriſdiction of the New - Hampſhire 
Grants. The claims of New Hampſhire and New 
York were put in, and both theſe States plead that 
Vermont had no pretenſions to independence, but 
belonged to them. The agents of Vermont, though 
preſent, were not conſidered or treated by Congreſs 
as the agents or repreſentatives of any State ar peo- 
pi inveſted with legiſlative authority, Part of two 

days 
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days were ſpent in hearing the evidence exhibited by 
New York, to ſhew that the people on the New . 
Hampſhire Grants belonged to, and of right were 
under the authority and juriſdiction of New York, 
and therefore had no right to a ſeparate independent 
juriſdiction. A day being aſſigned to hear the claim 
and evidence of New Hampſhire, during this time 
the Agents of Vermont retained minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of Congreſs, and of the evidence exhi- 
bited by the Agents of New York, that they might 
the better be prepared to remonſtrate againſt them, 
as they had no idea of ſubmitting the independence 
of Vermont to the arbitrament of Congreſs, or even 
of ſpeaking on the matter in Congreſs, or of obje&- 
ing in any way to the evidence adduced againſt Ver- 
mont, however irregular or provoking. The princi- 
ples upon which the Agents of Vermont went, were 
to remain quiet, let the buſineſs be conducted as it 
would: the worſe, the more advantage they would 
have in remonſtrating; they concluded it not ad- 
viſable to attend and hear the claim and evidence of 
New Hampſhire when it was taken up by Congreſs, 
therefore ſent in their remonſtrance to that body, 
and declined attending. Mr. Thompſon, Secretary, 
(of Congreſs) called on and urged them to attend, 
which they refuſed ; he then requeſted to know what 
report he ſhould return to Congreſs; when he re- 
ceived for anſwer, that while Congreſs ſat as a Court 
of Judicatory, authorized by the claiming States ex 
parte, and Vermont was not put on an equal footing, 
e they 
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they ſhould not again darken the doors of <p the 
remonſtrance was as follows.) "od 
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* be LY BHS of ira Ace — 8 R. 
Bradley, Commiſſioners from the free and indepen- 
dent State of Vermont; appointed . lor the time Ting 

to attend on Congreſs. AY 


> With vleafure they embrace this firſt opportunity 

to teſtify their thanks for the perſonal bonour done 
them by Congreſs, in giving them an. attendance 
though in a private capacity, with their honourable 
body: At the ſame time they lament the neceſſity which 
obliges them to ſay, they can no longer ſit as idle 
fpeQators,. without betraying the truſt repoſed in 
them, and doing violence to their ſcelings, to ſee par- 
tial modes purſued, plans adopted, ex parte evidence 
exbibited, which derives. all its authority from the 
atteſtation. of the party ; paſſages of writings ſelected 
giving very falſe repreſentations of facts, to anſwer 
no other end but to prejudice your honourable body 
againſt the State of Vermont; thereby to intrigue and 
baffle a brave and meritorious people out of their 
Tights and liberties. We can eaſily conceive the 
Secretary's office of the: State of New York may 


be converted into. an- ine nhauſtible ſource: to furniſh 
evidence 
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evidence to anſwer their en! in the preſent dis- 
pute. s be 


« Needleſs would it be for us to inform Congreſs, 
that by the mode of trial now adopted, the State of 

Vermont can have no bearing without denying it- 
ſelf: And to cloſe with thoſe reſolutions, which we 
conceive our enemies have extorted from your ho- 
nourable body, and on which the trial is now placed, 
would be, in fact, taking upon ourſelves that humility 
and ſelf abaſement, as to loſe our nn e in 
order to 54 it. 


100 We believe the wiſdom of Congreſs ſufficient to 
point out, that purſuing the preſent mode, is devia- 
ting ſrom every principle of the laws of nature, or 
nations: For if the diſpute is between the States 
claiming on the one part, and the State of Vermont 
on the other, whether the latter be a State de jure, or 
an independent juriſdiction de facto, they ought to be 
conſidered in the courſe of the diſpute, until the 
powers interpoſing have determined whether the 
latter be an independent juriſdiQtion de jure; if not 
| they of courſe ought to annihilate the juriſdidion de 
facto; but to annihilate the State de facto, in the firſt 
place, is ſummarily ending the diſpute ;' to deny the 
latter any independent Ian de fatto, is 0 
ane there is any longer parties in the W e 


* Again 
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Again, we conceive the means eonnetted with the 
end, and upon no principle whatever can we juſtify, 
that either part ſhould eſtabliſh the modus, or rules 
to be purſued in determining diſputes, without con- 
founding every idea of right and wrong. In the 
preſent caſe, on the one part might the end as juſtly - 
have been eſtabliſhed as the _ and means to 0 
* end. 


ce We are far from being willing thoſe brave and 
ſtrenuous efforts made by the State of Vermont, in the 
controverſy with Great Britain, ſhould be buried by 
our graſping adverſaries (thirſting after domination 
and prey) in the ſpecious pretext of riotouſly aſſum- 
ing Government; and we thereby loſe all eredit for 
the n men and money we have expended. 


8 Ls while we are bend to remonſtrate 
againſt the proceedings of Congreſs on the preſent 
mode, we are willing, at the ſame time, any equitable 
enquiry ſhould be made, the State of Vermont being 
allowed equal privileges with the other States it in the 
oy” Da - 


<4 Aud that the State of Vermont OW nand 64 juli. 
fied to your honourable body, and to the world, both 
as to her preſent and future conduR, we are induced, 
as well from principles of attachment to the American 
cauſe; as a on we have ſor peace and harmony 
| among 
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among the ſtates of America now at war with Great 


Britain, to make the following propoſals, vi. 


1ſt. That the State of Vermont willy as ſoon as may 
be, forwardto the Secretary of Congreſs, an atteſted re- 
turn of all male perſons, liable to do duty agrecable to 
a a militia act heretofore exhibited to Congreſs in a code 
of laws, entitled, „ The Laws of Vermont ;” and the 
State of Vermont ſhall, for and during the preſent 
war with Great Britain, from year to year, furniſh an 
equal number of troops in the field, in proportion to 
their numbers, as Congreſs ſhall eſtimate the quotas 
of the ſeveral United States, in proportion to their 
numbers; which troops ſhall be clothed, quartered, 
and paid by the State of Vermont. And, at the cloſe 
of the war, the diſpute ſhall be equitably ſettled by 
the mediation of ſovereign powers; and nothing 
herein contained, ſhall be conſtrued to take away the 
right any of the United States claim to have 1 in or 
over the State of Vermont: Or . 


6 « 2dly, We are ling to agree upon 8 one or 
more of the Legiſlatures of the diſintereſted States to 
interpoſe as mediators, and ſertle the diſpute: : Or 


« zdly, We are willing Congreſs, being poſſeſſed of 
ſovereignty, ſhould interpoſe to prevent the effuſion 
of human blood; at the ſame time, we reprobate every 
idea of Congreſs ſitting as a Court of Judicature, to 
determine the diſpute, by virtue of authority given 

L them 
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ibem by the act or acts of the State or Sue; that 
make buena, tig 


ves It 4 us pungent grief that ſuch an important 
cauſe at this juncture of affairs, on which our all de- 
pends, ſhould be forced on by any gentlemen pro- 
feſſing themſelves ſriends to the cauſe of America, 
with ſuch vehemence and {pirit as appears on the part 
of the, State of Ne York ; And ſhall only add, that 
3 matter be thus, purſued, we ſtand ready to ap- 
al to God, and the world, who. muſt be, account- 
able for the awiul aner that away in | 
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80 Cassel having heard t the War on the part 
of New Hampſhire, on the 27th of September, -re- 
7 ſolved that the Fer conſideration of the Jubjet 
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A plan oY * 1 between two Bs at Phila- 
delphia, to unite, all parties in Vermont, in a way that 
would be honourable to thoſe who bad been in favour 
of New York, and faid ſixteen towns that would alſo 
Juſtify the Legiſlature of Vermont, to effect which, 


7 
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5 newbies" of the Council and Aſſembly of Neu 
Hampſhire, who had exerted themſelves to extend 
the juriſdictional claim of New Hampſhire over 
he territory of Vermont, to write circular letters to 
convene a Convention at Walpoole, 'which met in 
December, 1780; after ſome deliberation they iſſued 
new writs for a full Convention of Repreſentatives 
from all the towns, granted by New Hampſhire, on 
both ſides of Connecticut river, and adjourned that 
Convention to the 16th of January, 1781 to meet 
in Charleſtown, upon information of which, the Go- 
vernor and Council appointed Colonel Ira Allen to 
repair to Charleſtown to meet that Convention, and 
to take ſuch meaſures as his prudence ſliould dictate, 
and which might be conducive to the intereſt of the 
State. Mr. Allen took credentials from Sunder- 
land, as a member, to meet the Convention, 
from that town, agreeable to invitation; before he 
arrived, the Convention had been in ſeſſion two days, 
and had appointed a Committee to ſtate che buſineſs 
of their meeting. Forty: three towns were repreſented” 
in the Convention; twelve of thoſe repteſentatives 
were members of the Council and Aſſembly of New 
Hampſhire., ' Mr. Allen did not take a feat as a 
member of the Convention, nor produce his creden- 
tials; at length the committee reported to unite all 
the New Hampſhire grants to New Hampſhire, which 
was adopted by a great majority, and went in fact to 
annthilate the State of Vermont. Mr. Allen informed 
ſome „ perſons, that the Governor, Coun- 

g L 2 cil, 
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cil, and ſome other leading characters, on the weſt 
ſide of the Green Mountains, were for extending their 
claim of Juriſdiction to the , Maſon line; and that if 
the Convention would take proper meaſures the Le- 
giſlature of Vermont would extend their claim at their 
adjourned. term in February, 17813 and that he was 
ne to Live n aſſurance. | 


TY motion was made ond, W to conlider' the 
| report, and re- commit it to the committee, to be cor- 
rected and fitted for the prefs, as it would be a matter 
of public notoriety, and to lay it again before the Con- 
vention-next-morning. The friends of New Hamp- 
ſhire were much pleaſed with their ſucceſs, and well 
enjoyed: the night; but the ſcene changed the next 
morning, and the committee reverſed their report, 
and reported to unite all the territory of New Hamp- 
ire, weſt of Maſon's eaſt line, extending to Con- 
netticut river, with the State of Vermont; and which 
report was accepted by a great majority of the Con- 
vention, it being principally oppoſed by twelve mem- 
bers of the Council and Aſſembly of New Hampſhire, 
who, thereupon, withdrew to remonſtrate againſt the 


NEE BA 


This condutt of the l of the 
neee diſcloſed their intention at once, and 
furniſhed Vermont with fair pretenſions to extend her 
juriſdittion on grounds of ſimilar te and; ſelf-pre- 


ſervation. 


The 
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The Convention then' appointed a Committee to 
"confer with the Legiſlature of Vermont at their next 
term, and adjourned to meet at Corniſh (only three 
miles from Windfor, the place of ſeſſion of the Le- 
giſlature of Vermont, agreeable to adjournment) oi on 
the ſame day with them. 


On February 1oth, the Committee informed the 
Aſſembly, then ſitting at Windſor, that “ the Con- 
vention of the New Hampſhire towns was deſirous 
of being united with Vermont, in one ſeparate in- 
dependent Government, upon ſuch principles as 
ſhould be mutually thought the moſt equitable and 
beneficial to the whole.“ In conſequence of this 
application, the Legiſlature reſolved, on February 
14th, that © in order to quiet the preſent diſturbances 
on the two ſides of the river (Connedticut) and the 
better to enable the inhabitants on the two fides of 
ſaid river to defend their frontier, the Legiſlature 
of this State do lay a juriſdiclional claim to all the 


lands whatever, caſt of Connecticut river, north of 


Maſlachuſetts, weſt of the Maſon line, and ſouth of 
latitude 45®; and that they do not exerciſe juriſdic- 
tion for the time being.” The Convention of the 
New Hampſhire towns was then fitting at Corniſh, 
on the oppoſite fide of the river; and on February 
22d, the articles of union were agreed upon, and 
confirmed; nevertheleſs, the right of diſſolving the 
union of the diſtri was retained * the State of 
Vermont, 
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The firſt. information that che people of Ver- 
mont heard, that the Britiſh Generals in America 
thought to avail themſelves of an advantage in the 
diſputes that ſubſiſted between the claiming States 
and Congreſs, on the one part, and Vermont on the 
other, was / contained jn a letter from Colonel Be- 
verley Robinſon, dated New York, March goth, 
1780, directed to Colonel Ethan Allen, which was 
delivered to him in July in the ſtreet in Arlington. 
Mr. Allen peruſed the letter, then told the bearer 
thac he ſhould conſider of it, and that he might re- 
turn. 


Colonel Robinſon begins his letter thus: I am 

now undertaking a taſk, which I hope you will re- 
ceive with the ſame good intention that inclines me 

. to make it. I have often been informed that you, 
and moſt of the inhabitants of Vermont, are oppoſed 

to the wild and chimerical ſcheme of the Americans, 
in attempting to ſeparate this continent from Great 
Britain, and to cſtabliſh an independent tate of their 
own; and that you would willingly aſſiſt in uniting 
America again to Great Britain, and reſtoring that 
bappy conſtitution we have ſo wantonly and unad- 
viſedly deſtroyed. If I have been rightly informed, 
and theſe ſhould be your ſentiments and inclination, 
I beg you will communicate to me, without reſerve, 
whatever propoſals you would wiſh to make to the 
Commander in Chief; and I hereby promiſe that 1 
will faithfully lay them before him, according to your 
directions, 
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Ades add flatter myſelf I can do it to as good | 
effect as any perſon whatever. I can make no pro- 
poſals to you, until I know your ſentiments, but 
think upon your taking an aftive part, and embo- 
dying the inhabitants -of Vermont in favour of the 
crown of England, to act as the Commander in Chief 
thall direct, that you may obtain a ſeparate govern- 
ment, under the King and conſtitution of - England, 
and the men, formed into regiments under ſuch 
officers as you ſhall recommend, be on the ſame 
footing as all the provincial. corps are. If you 
ſhould think proper to ſend a friend of your own 
here with propoſals to the General, he ſhall be pro- 
tefted, and well treated here, and allowed to return 
whenever he pleaſes.“ | 8 v2 


| E: General Allen ty communicated the 
contents of it to the Governor and ſome confidential 
perſons, who agreed in opinion that it was beſt not 
to return any anſwer; but it was agreed, that in 
conſequence of application to the Governor of the 
friends of ſome perſons that had been taken at Royal- 
town, who were priſoners in Canada, that the Go- 
vernor ſhould addreſs a letter to the Commander in 
Chief, General Haldiman, on the ſubje& of a cartel 
for the exchange of priſoners, and ſend a flag with 
it to the firſt Britiſh ſhip ſtationed on the Lake, 
which was accompliſhed ; in October the Britiſh ap- 
peared in great force on the Lake; ſuch was the 
| 2 that the Legiſlature, who were then in ſeſſion 
4 at 
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at Bennington, adjourned, and many of its members 
1 * and — to the frontiers. 


General Ethan Allen received a flag from Major 
Carlton, with an anſwer to Governor Chittenden's 
letter, alſo, propoſing a truce with Vermont, for the 
ſettlement of a cartel for the exchange of priſoners. 
General Allen agreed to the truce, on condition that 
the frontiers of New York ſhould be included to 
Hudſon's River. This additional territory produced 
ſome altercation; for, on the part of Major Carlton, 
it diſappointed his expedition; on the part of General 
Allen, it would have been expoſing Vermont to 
many difficulties, had her General conſented to a 
truce, and left the frontiers of a neighbouring State 
expoſed. However, in conſideration of future 
proſpetts, General Allen's propoſition was admitted, 
and a truce was ſettled, including the frontiers of 
the State of New York to Hudſon's River. This 
ſtipulation was not publicly known; the militia of 
Vermont were immediately diſbanded, and permitted 
40 return home. A few days then were very material 
to the farmer in putting his winter wheat into the 
ground. The militia of the diſtrift to Hudſon's river 
were alſo on their frontiers, and were much ſurpriſed 
to find that the militia of Vermont were returning 
home, and that the Britiſh troops were retiring to 
Canada to winter quarters. It was further agreed, 
that commiſſioners ſhould meet on the ſubjett of ſaid 


cartel, — Sherwood, and George Smith, 
Wen 
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Eſguires, were appointed on the part of the Britiſh, 
Colonel Ira Allen and Major Joſeph Fay on the 
part of Vermont, who met, and all agreed to go into 
Canada together. When they arrived at Eaſt Bay, 
an early and ſevere froſt had obſtrufted their way in 
conſequence of the ice. While their men were 
breaking through the ice, much political converſation 
and exhibits of papers took place. After contending 
ſeveral days with the elements, it was agreed that the 
Britiſh commiſſioners ſhould take the ſtores of both 
parties, and make their way into Canada, and that 
Allen ard Fay ſhould return to Vermont, and to ſee 
that commiſſioners ſhould repair to Canada as ſoon 
as circumſtances would admit. In the winter, the 
honourabſe Jonas Fay, Eſq. was commiſſioned to 
accompliſh the ſame objeR, and went as far as Split 
Rock, on Lake Champlain, where he found the ice 
inſufficient, and with difficulty got off, and made his 
return. 


| On February 2, 1781, Colonel Robinſon: wrote 
again to General Ethan Allen, incloſing a copy of the 
former, in which he writes ! The frequent accounts 
we have had for three months paſt, from your part of 
the country, confirms me in the opinion I had of 
your inclination to join the King's cauſe, and to aflift 
in reſtoring America to her former peaceable and 
happy conſtitution. Thisinduces me to make another 
trial, in ſending this to you ; eſpecially as I can now 
write with more authority, and aſſure you, that you 

may 
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may obtain the terms mentioned in the above letter, 
provided you and the people of Vermont take a de- 
ciſive and aftive part with us.*” He requeſts an 


anſwer, and that ſome method might be pointed out 


for carrying on a correſpondence for the future, and 
information in what manner the people of Vermont 
could be the moſt ſerviceable to the Britiſh govern- 
ment, £ either by acting with the northern army, or 
to meet and 3j join an am from New York.” ? | 


"2 Allen 8 no anſwer to either I theſe letters ; 
but on March gth, 1781, incloſed them in a letter to 
Congreſs. In his letter to that body, he made ob- 
ſervations, juſtifying Vermont in aſlerung her right 
to independence in which he obſerved, conſcious of 
his own integrity, and ſenſible that his activity and 


ſufferings i in the cauſe of his country were known to 


all America“ I am confident. that Congreſs will 
not diſpute my ſincere attachment to the cauſe of 
my country, though I do not heſitate to ſay, 
1 am fully grounded in opinion that Vermont 
has an indubitable right to agree on terms of a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities with Great Britain, pro- 
vided the United States perſiſt in rejetting her 
application for an union with them: for Vermont, of 


all people would be the moſt miſerable, were ſhe 


obliged to defend the independence of the United 
Wa n and they, at * ſame _ at full 


3 * Copy of Robinſon” 8 letterof Feb, 2, 1781, to E. Allen, 
| liberty 
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liberty to overturn, and ruin the independence of 
Vermont. I am perſuaded, , when Congreſs conſider 
the circumſtances of this ſtate, they will be more ſur- 
prized that IJ have tranſmitted them the ineloſed let- 
ters, than that I have kept them in cuſtody ſo long; 
for I am as reſolutely determined to defend the in- 
dependence of Vermont, as Congreſs are that of the 
United States; and rather than fail, will retire with 
hardy Green Mountain Boys, into the deſolate caverns 
of the mountains, and wage war with human nature 

at large.“ | 


In Ottober, 1780, General Ethan Allen, by his 
truce with the Britiſh at Caſtleton, included all the 
territory laying between Vermont and the Hudlon's 
River. The people in that diſtri felt grateſul for 
ſuch unexpected protection from a powerful invading 
army, and having recently ſuffered ſo much from 
General Burgoyne's army, they could more readily 
realize the benefits than account for the cauſe. It 
appeared to them like a text of ſcripture, . And the 
Lord put a hook in their noſe, and turned them 
about the way they came.” The people of this diſ- 
trict had great confidence in General Allen, many 
of whom were perſonally acquainted with him when 
he commanded the Green Mountain Boys againſt the 
late colony of New Vork; they knew of his taking 
Ticondaroga, Crown Point, &c. as well as of his 
long and ſevere captivity, from which, and knowing 
the decided part the people of Vermont had gene- 

| rally 
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rally taken in the common cauſe of America, thoſe 
of this deſcription would unite with Vermont for 
common defence. Thoſe friendly to the Britiſh 
Intereſt and politics were influenced by an idea 
that Vermont was about to join Great Britain; others 
ſuppoſed that ſhe did not mean to act for either 
Congreſs or Great Britain, which, with the aſſurance 
of ſome leading people in Vermont, that the Legiſla- 
ture would extend their juriſdiction over them, in- 
duced a number of the inhabitants to preſent a 
petition to the aſſembly of Vermont, praying pro- 
tethion, and to be received i into union. 


Accordingly, on February 14th, it was reſolved, 
that the Legiſlature of this State do lay a juriſ- 
ditional claim to all the land ſituate north of the 
north line of ihe State of Maſſachuſett's, and extend- 
ing the ſame to Hudſon's River, eaſt of the cen- 
ter of the deepeſt channcl of ſaid river, to the 
head thereof; from thence eaſt of a north line, being 
extended to latitude 459; and ſouth of the ſame line, 
including all the lands and waters to the place where 
this State now exerciſe juriſdiction. And not to ex- 
erciſe juriſdiction for the time being“. 5 


Thus, while New Hanipftire and New Tre were 
extending their claims over the whole territory of 
Vermont, Vermont adopted the fame n — in 


4 * Journal of the Aſſembly of e Vol. I. Feb, 14, 1781» 


con- 
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conformity to the petition of the inhabitants, ex- 
rended her claim over a =— part of the — ot 
both theſe States, | 


Great ſucceſs attended this policy; Not only the 
ſixteen towns in New Hampſhire which had formerly 
joined, but thoſe in Vermont, which had been diſ- 
affected upon the diffolution of the former union, 
and thoſe that had been attached to New York, im- 
mediately joined in the meaſure. Moſt of the towns 
in the adjacent counties of Cheſhire, and Grafton, 
in New Hampſhire, declared for the union: And at 
a ſeſſion of the Aﬀembly of Vermont in April, thirty- 
five towns in the weſtern parts of New Hampſhire 
were repreſented. —Fhe adjacent ſettlements in New 
| York generally embraced the fame meaſures, 'and 
ſeveral petitions were received from their inhabitants 
at this ſeſſion of the Aﬀembly, requeſting the Legiſ- 
lature of Vermont to exerciſe juriſdiction over 
them without any further delay. A Committee was 
appointed by the Aſſembly, to confer with a Con- 
vention of thoſe diſtricts; and on May 15th, articles 
of union were agreed to, by the repreſentatives of 
twelve diſtricts in New York, and the Committee 
from Vermont. On the 16th of June, theſe articles 
were confirmed by the Legiſlature, and repreſenta- 
tives from ten of the diſtricts took their ſeats in the 
2 of Vermont *. 


* Journal of the — of Vermont, Vol, I, June 16, 1787. 
| by he 
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The Legiſhture of Vermont, the better tòô reſtore 
peace, order, and ſubmiſſion to its government; to 
| conlolidate the affeQtions of the people, and add to 
her internal ſtrength at the time of extending her 
juriſdictional claims as aforeſaid, wiſely paſſed a 
general adt of amneſty in favour of all thoſe who 
bad oppoſed her laws. This liberal act of lenity 
had its deſired effect, and all oppoſition within the 
ancient territory of Vermont ceaſed for a an 


ume. 


11 Rot the time of projecting theſe unions, and laying 
the baſis for the firſt in Philadelphia, which alſo 
united the people contiguous to Connecticut River, 
the State of Vermont was in a forlorn ſituation, torn 
by inteſtine diviſions and the intrigues of her ene- 
mies in Congreſs; all the cannon, nay, every ſpade 
and pickaxe taken by her valiant ſons at Ticonda- 
roga and Crown Point, were removed out of the 
State to Fort George, together with Colonel War- 
ner's regiment, raiſed in and for the protection of 
Vermont, but put into continental ſervice, were thus 
ſtationed to defend the frontiers of New York, not 
half ſo much expoſed as Vermont, and, to add to 
the diſtreſs, New Vork re- called, at the ſame; time, 
all her ſtate troops from Skeeneſborough; in either 
caſe, the enemy muſt come up Lake Champlain, and 
it would be impoſſible, then, to reach Fort George 
without light boats, which they muſt bring with them, 


ang mn they would be obliged to carry them over 
a neck 
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a neck of land, two miles and a half in length, 
which connected the two lakes (Champlain and 
George) where neither cattle nor horſes could be 
found to aſſiſt them, and if they even ſhould con- 
quer theſe difficulties, and loſe their boats by any 
accident, a defeat would be fatal; for it would be 
almoſt impoſſible to ſecure a retreat, as the moun- 
tains on both ſides Lake George vere extremely 
difficult to pafs; when the enemy might come into 
Lake - Champlain, within twelve miles of Caſtleton, 
or, in one day's march through a pleaſant country, 
from oppoſite to Ticondaroga to Pitsford or Caſtle- 
ton, at each of which places the troops of Vermont 
were ſtationed, and, to the ſouth of them, the inha- 
bitants of Vermont remained on their farms. The 
reader is referred to the Map. of Vermont and ſaid: 

lakes, annexed to this book, for a more clear idea 
af iheſe n | imo; 15, bete din 


Thus Te was left to ho care ink iel, ent 

a frontier to thoſe claiming. States, viz. New Hamp- 
hire, Maſſachuſett's, and New York, and they uſing; 
every method to divide its citizens. Congreſs had 
alſo interfered with the internal politics of Vermont, 
in favour of the claiming States, to cut off her ways 
and means of raiſing men and money for ſelf-defence, 
as will appear from the following reſolution of Con- 
greſs, viz. * Reſolved unanimouſly, That in the opi- 
nion of Congreſs, no unappropriated lands or eſtates, 
Wirk are or may be adjudged forfeited, or confiſ- 
cated, 
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cated, lying in ſaid diſtrict, ought, until the final 
out ihe Bib in the DER * r e or 
. Blue 10 | 
The inhabaarits of wennn had Udet ans: 
ſelves obnoxious to the Britiſh by the capture of 
Forts Ticondaroga, Crown Point, and St. John's, 
the battle of Bennington, cutting off the left 
wing of General Burgoyne's army, &c. and in 
Canada there were more ' Britiſh troops than the 
whole militia and troops in Vermont amounted to 
deen f 
Thus leſt, as the had * to e by the 
intrigues of thoſe who claimed and coveted her fer- 
tile ſoil, to be a prey to the common enemy, ſimilar 
to the fate of their brethren, deſcendants from Con- 
netticut, ſettled at Wyoming and Suſquehannah, who 
were moſtly killed by Colonel Butler and a party of 
Indians; their towns, villages, &c. burnt, and their 
country depopulated (ſuppoſed to be through the 
intrigues of the Pennſylvania land-jobbers) which 
has fince become a prey to the Pennſylvania claim- 
ants,''a junto fimilar to the New York monopoliſts, 
who were then taking every meaſure that the malig- 
nancy and avarice of human nature could ſuggeſt, 
for the deſtruction of the people of Vermont. But 
ber ſons were not to be diſmayed by dangers, or 
depreſſed in adverſity; that in ſuch a criſis their 
breaſts 9 with the real fire of patriotiſm, The 
genius 
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genius of Vermont was fruitful in reſources; even in 
the gulph of difficulties, and on the verge of ruin, Ihe 
waxed ſtrong, extended her wings, and made herſelf 
en 0 the nations of the earth. | 


In 4 1781, Colonel Ira Allen v was 2 
by the Governor and Council to ſettle a cartel with 
the Britiſh in Canada for an exchange of priſoners, | 
and alſo to procure an armiſtice between Vermont 
and the Britiſh, which moſt of the Cabinet Council 
thought imprafticable, at leaſt, for any length of time, 
as the Britiſh had 10,000 troops in Canada, who 
would, in that caſe, be idle, not being able to annoy 
the other States without firſt annoying Vermont. An 
armiſtice was neceſſary for Vermont, as their whole 
militia did not exceed 7000 men able to bear arms, 
(her unions excepted) and who could not contend 
with 10, ooo Britiſh . troops, be maintained and 
paid, for any length of time, if called out to action; 
therefore an armiſtice muſt be obtained, or the 
frontiers muſt be evacuated, until affiſtance could 
come from thoſe very States whoſe influence had 

rendered Vermont defenceleſs, which, perhaps, had 
been contemplated, that they might more eaſily 
divide the ſpoil under a ratification of Congreſs, and 
have their troops ready to 9 ſuch yo | 


The buſineſs was neceſſarily of a private nature; 
nothing could be written with ſafety to Vermont; 
one perſon was better than more, as croſs queſtions 
M. | might 
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mi might arife; And nG one could divine bst queſ. 
tions and propoſitions might come from the Britiſh, 
reſpeAling the pit and future condutt and intentions 
of the principal characters of Vermont. - Beſides, 
there was much danger in the negociation to tlie 


Coverhor, Council, and eſpecially their agent, from b 


the ſpies of the Claiming States and Congreſs, who 
would labour hard for proof of a criminal corre- 
ſpondence, to expoſe. life and property ; but it was 
conhidered, that unleſs this meaſure was purſued, 
there Was danger of being annihilated as a State, and 
being ſubze ed by a power greatly promoted by the 
exertions of tlie people of Vermont. Under theſe 
circumſtances, Perleverance i in an attempt to obtain 
an armiſtice was reſolved on, at every poſſible 
| hazard. At this time only eight perſons were in the 
ſecret, but more were added as circumſtances re- 


quired. Colonel Allen preferred the firſt day of 


May lit being the anniverſary of his birth) for his 
: departure on this important buſineſs; he took with 
him e one ſubaltern , two ſerjeants, and ſixteen pri- 
Vates, and, with a Lair wind, foon arrived at Aſle 
aux Wi, and was kindly and politely received by 
Major Dundas, Commandant at ee * Js who 
and his faite, and he daily Aged with him at che meſs. 
The next day the commiſſioners met to ſettle a cartel 
for the exchange of * 2 Dundas, 778 5 


— 
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tain 8 and George Smyth, Els produced 
their credentials, as alſo Colonel Allen, and they 
adjourned to the following day. Captain Sherwood 
walking next morning with Colonel Allen, told him 
that Major Dundas had no knowledge. of any bufi- 
neſs, except the exchange of priſoners, and that he 
and Mr. Smyth were the commiſſioners to ſettle the 
armiſtice, and to concert with/ him meaſures to eſta- 
bliſn Vermont a colony under the crown of Great 
Britain. Whether Major Dundas was or not un- 
acquainted - with the main buſineſs, he condutted 
himſelf as if he was not, for which reaſen the papers 
reſpecting the exchange of priſoners ere kept by 
themſelves for public inſpection. What concerned 
the armiſtice was more verbal than written. In the 
conferences reſpedting the temper and diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants of Vermont, and their extreme hatred 
to the ſyſtem and government of New York, it was 
obſerved, that Congreſs was making uſe of every 
art to bring Vermont in ſubjection to New York, 
and that the people of Vermont would, rather than 
yield to it, ſee Congreſs ſubjected to the Britiſh 
government, provided Vermont could be a diſtinct 
colony under the crown on ſafe and honourablel 
terms; that the people of Vermont were not diſpoſed 
any longer to aſſiſt in eſtabliſhing a government in 
America which might ſubject them and their poſterity 
to New Vork, whoſe government was more deteſted 
than any in the known world, and under which 
1 people of Vermont could never be ſafe, in per- 
M 2 | ſon 
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| ſon or property, therefore they would not fubrnit 
to be-ſubjeQted to the juriſdiftion of New York on 

any terms; that the moſt diſcerning part of the citi- 
zens were weary of the war, and turning their 


attention to retirement and fafety, but how to Shoe 
my _— was the ** 


The replication to the foregoing obſervations was, 
that the territory of Vermant could be a colony 
under the Crown, with privileges equal to thoſe en- 
joyed by any other colony, and that thoſe who 
aſſiſted in effecting ſuch an event, would be duly 
honoured and rewarded. Both parties joined in 
opinion, that Vermont muſt become a Britiſn colony, 
but the methods to effect it, conſiſtent with the in- 
tereſts of both, were to be diſcovered. Much con- 
verſation paſſed on the ſubject, and Captain Sher- 
wood wrote to General Haldimand, and ſtated matters, 
but nothing was deciſively done for ſome time. The 
negociations cauſed the army to remain inactive, 
which gave Colonel Allen reaſon to perſevere with 
pes, S771 


; Colonel Allen 4394. hwy to go and wait on 
General Haldimand at Quebec, hut was refuſed ; 
when he wrote to General Haldimand, in abſtruſe 
terms, on the ſubje& of his miſſion. General Hal- 
dimand anſwered his letter, and ſent Major Lunno, 
Adjutant General of the army, to join the Com- 
miſſiapers at Iſle aux Noix. On his arrival, he had 


a long 
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a long conference with the two other Commiſſionetsy 
after which a private interview took place between 
the parties in a bye part of the iſland, unknown to 
Major Dundas, reſpeRing the armiſtice, arid the 
motives which induced the people of Vermont to 
conſent to become a Britiſh colony. The next day 
Colonel Allen and Major Lunno met at the ſame 
place, and the Mayor requeſted Colonel Allen to 
put down, in writing the moſt important matters for 
the conſideration of the Commander in Chief, who 
would then come to a final concluſion» Colonel 
Allen declined writing any thing on the ſubjeR, leſt 
his writings ſhould be expoſed (which would be 
dangerous to him in the States, and deſtroy his in- 
fluence there) as he bad wrote to General Haldi- 
man, and, by accident, the copy of his letter, 
which was couched in very ambiguous terms, was 
encloſed to Major Dundas, who was angry to think 
Colonel Allen had wrote off the iſland without his 
eonſent, and declared to the officers that he would 
confine Colonel Allen in irons; the impropriety of 
which was urged by the officers, as there could be 
and was no harm in it, as it was to the Commander 
in Chief, who had duly anſwered it. Colonel Allen 
ſaid, he would verbally ſtate the buſineſs, which 
Major Lunno might-write and communicate to the 
Commander in Chief with perfect ſafety and ſecrecy, 
on which the whole buſineſs depended, as the zea- 
lous Whigs would liſten to no propoſals until they 
ſaw and felt the benefits of an armiſtice; and the. 


M3 loyal 
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loyal fubjefts, who were ſcattered throu oh the State, 

tuft be employed to change the minds of the Whigs 
by degrees. Major Lunno at once adopted Colonel 
Allen's mode to inform the Commander in Chief, 
_ proceeded i in _ ae, manner: 


n 
3 * 


| oeh. Did not the people of Vermont take 
1 and active part in the ane | 


een The people of Vermont were informed 
that hoſtilities had commenced at Lexington, by an 
expreſs from the Governor and Council of Con- 
necticut to Colonel Ethan Allen, who requeſted him 
immediately to raiſe the Green Mountain Boys, and, 
without loſs of time, to march and take the forts 
Tycondaroga and Crown Point, which Colonel Allen 
complied with, and alſo took the King's floop of 
var with 16 1 then N ord St. Wan 


. — the > peo of Vermont continued 
thr exertions in the courſe of the A 


: enen =No — in Auerten have exerted 
themſelves more than thoſe of Vermont; they, with 
the aſſiſtance of the militia from the State of New 
Hampſhire, and from the county of Berkſhire, gave 
the firſt check to General Burgoyne's army by the 
victory at Bennington, and by other exertions, | 
greatly contributed to the n of his . army 
ae 3 2 


8 eſtion. 


\ 


| N- 
ODuseſtion. What were the motives which flimu- 
do the people of Vent to ſuch violent mga- 


ſures? - 


Anſar 10 hatin of Beere principally | 


came from Connecticut and the other New England 
States, and, as brethren, felt for them in a high 
degree when hoſtilities firſt commenced ; beſides, they 
were of the ſame opinion. as entertained by their 
brethren in New England, that the Parliament of 
Great Britain had no right to bind and control the 
colonies in all caſes whatſoever, and that bene 
tation ought to precede taxation. 


Gen as OR 8 do the people of 
Vermont att by endeavouring to obtain an armiſtice, 
and the privilege of being a colony under the crown, 
after taking ſo decided a part as you ſay, on ſimilar 
principles to thoſe ** "__ brethren. i in New Eng- 
land? 


Anſwer. When the people of Vermont firſt took 


an active part againſt Great Britain, they were jn 


principles agreed with their brethren in the other 
colonies to oppoſe the claims of the Parliament on 
America, and fought in their country's cauſe, ex- 
petting to enjoy equal privileges with their neigh- 
bours in chuſing and eſtabliſhing their own form of 
government, and in ſharing with them all the advan- 
tages which might reſult from their united efforts i in 
] | M 4 the 
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the common cauſe. But after all, they have found to 
their ſorrow, by acts and reſolutions of Congreſs, 
and proceedings of other States, that they intend to 
annihilate the new State of. Vermont, and annex 
Its territory to New York, whoſe government is 
perfettiy hated and deteſted by the people of Ver- 
mont. To effect this plan, the frontiers of Vermont 
have been left naked and expoſed to the waſting 
ſword of the Britiſh troops, with a view to depo- 
pulate the country, and give the New York mono- 
poliſts poſſeſſion. This uſage being too much for 
human nature to bear, the citizens of Vermont think 
themſelves juſtifiable, before God and man, in ſeelt- 
ing an armiſtice with the Britiſh, and ceaſing further 
to ſupport a power that has too ſoon attempted to 
inſlave a brave and generous people: 


Queſtion Should the Commander in Chief con- 


ſent to an armiſtice with Vermont for the time being, 


and admit it to be a Britiſh colony, with as exten- 
five privileges as any colony ever had, what would 

be an adequate compenſation for the inaRtivity of 
| the army? and how ſoon can Vermont furniſh a 
regiment to be put on the eſtabliſhment, and march 
with the army againſt Albany, and what other 
_  affiſtance can Vermont give in ſuch an expedition? 


Anſwer.— The advantages to Great Britain by 
making an armiſtice, and receiving Vermont as a 
colony, wil be great. Aſter the propoſitions of 

Colonel 


S@y 
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Colonel Beverley Robinſon, in his letter of March 
30, 1780, to General Ethan Allen, the Cabinet 
Council of Vermont have not been inattentive to 

a peace and union with the Britiſh government. 
Governor Chittenden laſt July ſent a flag to the 
Britiſh Commodore on Lake Champlain, with a 
letter to General Haldimand, requeſting the exchange 
of ſome priſoners, which produced a truce laſt au- 
tumn. General Ethan Allen included the frontiers 
of New York to Hudſon's River with Vermont, 
which produced very good effects, and made the 
people, among whom are many loyaliſts, on that 
diſtri, friendly and anxious to come under the 
juriſdiction of Vermont. The Legiſlature of Ver- 
mont, on their petition, and in conſequence of 
meaſures New York, &c. were purſuing againſt her, 


extended her juriſdictional claim over that part of 


New York; the territory thus added to the State of 
Vermont is bounded ſouth by a line due weſt from 
the ſouth-weſt corner of Vermont to the Hudſon's 
River, thence up the ſaid river to its ſource, and by 
a line due north to the ſouth line of Canada, thenee 
eaſt to the north-eaſt corner of Vermont. Articles 
of union are forming, and no doubt but that diſtri 
will be duly repreſented in the next ſeſſion of the 
— Legiſlature of Vermont. In like manner has been 
added to the juriſdiction of the State, on petition 
of the inhabitants, all the territory lying eaſt of 
Connecticut River, and weſt of Maſon's patent, 


which takes away, at leaſt, one third part of the 
State 
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State d New Hathpthite: Theſe additional territo- 
ries will give ſtrength to Vermont and weaken Con- 
greſs. The extent of country and the return of ſuch 
a body of people to their allegiance, with the effects it 
may have on the people in the other States, many of 
whom are fick of the diſpute, in eonſequence bf the 
taxes and hardſhips already experienced, moſt likely 
will be of greater conſequence than the operation of 
an atmy of ten thouſand men. Asto an army march- 
ing againſt Albany, it will operate againſt the union 
of the New York diſtrict, and that of New Hamp- 
thire, now forming with Vermont. This buſineſs re- 
quires time and moderation, with the addreſs of ſome 
diſcreet loyaliſts now in Canada, who may viſit their 
friends in thoſe diſtricts, and let them know that Ver- 
mont is on good terms with the Britiſh. 


In Vermont are plenty of men who would be fond 
of commiſſions on the Britiſh eſtabliſhment, and could 
raiſe a regiment in a few weeks; Shit this, with ſundry 
other things, can be better aſcertained after the ſeſſion 
of the general Aſſembly, at Bennington, next June. 

A cartel for an exchange of priſoners was compleated. 
Thus terminated this negociation in May, 1781, after 
ſeventeen days, on a verbal agreement, that hoſtili- 
ties ſhould ceaſe between the Britiſh and thoſe under 
the juriſdittion of Vermont, until after the ſeſſion of 
the Legiſlature of Vermont, and until a reaſonable 
time after, for a commiſſary of priſoners to come on 


voury the — George in Lake Champlain, and 


even 


* : * 
. 
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even longer, if profpetts Were fatisfaftory to the Com. 
mander in Chief. 


In the WY time Vermont was to conſolidate her 
unions to weaken Congreſs, permit letters to paſs 
through Vermont, to and from Canada, and take pru- 
dent meaſures to 7 the 475 ve for a "RO or 
Government; TY en en 
| Mc 144744; B1535 we EH ATI 
The Conmilſidnits parted in high friendMip; 1 10 
Major Dundas furniſhed Colonel Allen and his ſuite 
with ample ſtores to return home. On Colonel Al- 
len's return to Caſtletown, Captain Hurtbert and 
others waited on him, and defired to be adviſed whe- 
ther to remain or move to the interior parts of the 
country; the Colonel adviſed them to remain quiet 
on their farms; that the Governor and Council would 
provide the beſt means for their ſafety; that they muft 
not be ſurpriſed if there was not a powerful army to 
protect the frontiers; ſhould any event make it neceſ- 
fary, for the ſafety of their families, to move, they 
might depend on ſeaſonable information: he had a 
Rauer! interview with Major Hebar Allen, 1 Rev. 
Mr. Hibbard, &c. i in Foultney. W y \ 


The Colonel went to Sunderland, and made his re- 
port to the Governor and Council, who took mea- 
ſures to carry into effect the ſtipulations he had made. 
In June, the Aſſembly met at Bennington, and re- 
ceived the Repreſentatives from the eaſt and welt 


Many 


1 (eite) 
Many jealouſies having aroſe amongſt the zealous 
whigs i in the United States and Vermont, that ſome 
negociations were carrying on between the Britiſh in 
Canada and Vermont, which oecaſioned ſeveral men 
of diſcernment to be ſent from the neighbouring States, 
as well as many in Vermont, to collect and ſee, if, at 
the ſeſſions of the Legiſlature, they could find any 
meaſures wete purfuing that might eventually be in- 

jurious to the United States, or the common cauſe 


Lan. 


On the other hand, the Britiſh in Canada were 
anxious to know whether Colonel Allen and his friends 
would be faithful, and conduct matters ſo as to give 
a reaſonable proſpe&t of ſucceſs, that might be ade- 
- quate to a further ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities ; with theſe 
views, two oppolite parties attended the Legiflature ; 
as the Aſſembly convened in the Meeting - Houſe, 


the ae ſat in the l 


In a 7 days after thei? meeting, the Aſſembly 
ſent a meſſage to the Governor and Council, requeſt- 
ing them to join in committee of both Houſes on the 
ſubje& of Colonel Allen's miſſion to the Britiſh in 
Canada, &c. The Governor and Council attended in 

the Aſſembly, and relolved both Houſes into a Com- 
mittee of the whole, when the Governor procceded 
to ſtate the fats; that in conſequence of applica- 
tion from ſeveral perſons, praying that ſome meaſures 
mga be taken to procure the exchange of their 


friends, 
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friends, who were priſoners i in Canada, in che receſs 
of the Legiſlature, he had, with the advice of Coun- 
cil, appointed and authorized Colonel Ira Allen to 
go to the Ifle-aux-Noix to ſettle a cartel for the ex· 
change of priſoners, in behalf of the State. That 
Colonel Allen went to the Ifſe-aux-Noix, where he 
met the Britiſh Commiſſioners, and with difficulty had 
compleated- the buſineſs, in behalf of Vermont, 
though no ſuch exchange had taken place with the 
United States, or any other State in the northern 
department; that if the grand Committee wiſhed for 
further particulars, reſpe&ing the miſſion and condutt 
of Colonel Allen, he was then preſent and could n 
Np. to whom he A e them. | oft 


The Committee then requeſted Colonel Allen to 
inform them reſpecting his commiſſion, and what ef- 
fects it had produced. Colonel Allen roſe, and ob- 
{ſerved to the Committee, that he had received an ap- 
pointment and commiſſion from the Governor and 
Council, to go and ſettle a cartel with the Britiſh, in 
Canada, for an exchange of priſoners ; that he had 

very happily ſucceeded in his miſſion, and made his 
report to the Governor and Council; but not ex- 
peRting to be called on by the Committee, had left the 
commiſſion and all the papers at home; nevertheleſs, 

was ready to give a verbal ſtatement of the whole 
tranſattions, or, if more agreeable to the Committee, 
he would, by.leave of the Governor and Council, 
go home, and produce- the writings for the inſpec- 


tion 
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tion of che Committee next day. The Committee 
dehred Colonel Allen n 1 the Papen More 
wem the WE ” 


.. Accordingly be ——_ the 83 wich the 
and made a ſhort verbal ſtatement, that the 
papers might be the better underſtood; they were 
read, and on the whole it appeared, that the Britiſh 
had ſhewn great generoſity i in the buſineſs. Colonel 
Allen then roſe and ſtated ſundry things, - which oc- 
curred while he was in Canada, and mentioned that 
be had diſcovered among the Britiſh officers a fer- 
vent wiſh for peace; and that the Engliſh Goyern- 
ment was as tired of the war, as the United States; 
then concluded with a deſire, that if any Member of 
the Committee or auditor in the gallery, wiſhed to 
aſk any further queſtions. reſpekting the buſineſs, he 
was ready to anſwer them. 5 | 


Al 3 Siebe that 2 had been done i in- 
| conſiſtent to the intereſt of the States; and thoſe who 
were in the intereſt of the United States paid their 
compliments to Colonel Allen, for his open and 
candid conduct. In the evening he had a confe- 
rence with the Canadian ſpeQators on the buſi- 
neſs of the day, and they appeared to be as well 
ſatisfied as thoſe from the neighbouring States and 
Vermont. Is it not curious to ſee oppoſite parties 
perfectly ſatisfied with one ſtatement, andsęach be- 
e what they wiſhed to believe, and thereby de- 


ceiving 
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eciving hemſelves! Major Joſeph Fay was then ap- 
inted Commiſſary of prifoners, and after the ſeſſiog 
F the Aﬀembly, went in July on board the Royal 
George in Lake Champlain, obtained the exchange 
of ere «further: en of * — 


In- -July "IN e Ethan Allen was 7 | 


by one of his neighbours, that ſome of his friends 


from Canada wiſhed to ſpeak with him in the duſk 


of the evening of chat day; that he would ſhew him 
the place if he choſe to ſee them; at the time ap- 
pointed; General Allen, with his cane only in his 
hand, cheerfully went to a Britiſh guard under arms, 
and received a packet from the Britiſh in Canada. In 
the twilight of the next day he met them "—_ and 
returned an anſwer; this mode of correſpon 


continued, and whenever diſpatches came in in this ways. 


General Ethan Allen or Colonel Ira Allen (as they 
both lived in one houſe) went and received them 
and returned an anſwer, not truſting any other per- 
ſon with theſe diſpatehes. It is worthy of remark, 
that Sunderland, where they lived, was more than 
ſixty miles from the frontiers; yet a ſerjeant and fix 


or eight men frequently paſſed with their arms, in 
1781 and 1782, without being diſcovered by my | 


that would forts —_— nn 


In theſs ü times bene ſpirit ran aku 0 high againſt tories, 
or any correſpondence with the Britiſh, that a per · 
fon in Arlington, who had, on theſe occaſions, ren- 


%. 
P — . . . ] EI Ro rr OO£ 


— — . 
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dered himſelf obnoxious to ſome brave and ſpirited 
people in Mancheſter, &c. a party collected and ſez 
out to pull his houſe down; their plan was diſcovered 
by Colonel Gideon Brownſon and Captain Eli Brown- 
ſon, who met ſaid party in Sunderland, interpoſed | 
by their advice, to prevent ſo raſh a procedure.— 
Colonel Ira Allen foon came ta their aſſiſtance; by 
their united influence, with difficulty they perſuaded 
ſaid party quietly to return home. That the ſame 
evening, Colonel Ira Allen crofling the ſame ground, 
where {aid party were perſuaded to return back, met 
a Britiſh guard under arms, received a . and 
| n an e next evening. Bert. 


This ſhews the ai * W affairs, * 
the dangers individuals are frequently expoſed to, 
for the beſt good af the whole. 


The Aſſembly, during their June ſeſſion, appointed 
Jonas Fay, Ira Allen, and Bezaleel Woodward, Ef. 
quires, agents to Congreſs. On their way to Phila- 
delphia, and on the ſame day of their arrival, they, 
at an inn, ſaw in a newſpaper, a letter from Lord 
George Germain to Sir Henry Clinton, dated White- 
hall, February 7th, 1781, which had been taken by 
the French and carried to Paris, and by Dr, Frank- 
lia forwarded to Congreſs, who had ordered it to be 
printed, containing, among other things, the follow- 
loving: The return of the people of Vermont to 

their allegiance is an event of the utmolt impor- 


tance to the * affairs; and at this time, if the 
French 


i 
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French and Waſhington really meditate an irruption 
into Canada, may be conſidered as oppoling an in- 
ſurmountable bar to the attempt. General Haldi- 
mand, who has the fame inſtructions with you to draw 
over thoſe people, and give them ſupport, will, 1 
doubt not, puſh up a body of troops, to adi in con- 
junction wich them, to ſecure all the avenues through 
their country into Canada; and when the ſeaſon ad- 
mits, take poſſeſſioh of the upper parts of the Hud- 


ſon's and Connetticut rivers, and cut off the com- 


munication between Albany and the Mohawk's coun- 
try. How far they may be able to extend themſelves 
ſouthward or eaſtward muſt depend on there num- 
bers, 1 the 475 vga of the inhabitants.” 


This information had greater influence on the 
wiſdom and virtue of Congreſs, than all the exer- 
tions of Vermont in taking Ticondaroga, Crown 
Point, and the two diviſions from General Burgoyne's 
army, or their petition to be admitted as a State in 
the general confederation, and offers to pay their 
proportion of the expences of the war; the following 
e th will demonſtrate it ; 


* By this United States in Congreſs afſembled, 
Auguſt 7, 1781: - Whereas, the States of New 
Hampſhire. and New York have ſubmitted to Con- 
greſs the deciſion of the diſputes between them, and 
the people inhabiting the New Hampſhire grants, 
on the weſt fide of ConneQicut river, called the 
R | Noe. State 


6 


State of Vermont, concerning n reſpeRive claims 


of juriſdiction over the ſaid territory, and have been 


heard thereon; and whereas the people aforeſaid 


claim and exerciſe the powers of a ſoyereign, inde- 
pendent State, and have requeſted to be admitted into 


the federal union of the Union States in America; in 


order thereto, and that they may have an opportunity 
to be heard in vindication of their ſaid claim, Re- 
ſolved, That a Committee of five be appointed to 
confer with ſuch perſon or perſons as may be ap- 
pointed by the people reſiding on the New Hamp- 


ſhire Grants, on the weſt fide of Connecticut river, 


or by their repreſentative body, reſpetting their claim 
to be an independent State; and on what terms it may 
be proper to admit them into the federal union of 
theſe States, in caſe the United States in Congreſs aſ- 

ſembled ſhall determine to recognize their indepen- 
dence, and thereon to make report. And it is hereby 
further recommended to the people of the territory 
aforeſaid, or their repreſentative body, to appoint an 
agent or agents to repair immediately to Philadelphia, 


with full powers and inſtructions to confer with the 
ſaid Committee on the matters aforefaid, and on be- 


half of the ſaid people, to agree upon, and ratify terms 
and articles of union and confederation with the 
United States of America, in caſe they ſhall be ad- 
miited into the union. And the ſaid Committee are 
hereby inſtructed to give notice to the Agents of the 
States of New Hampſhire and New York, to be oo. 
ſent at the conference aforeſaid,” 5 

| The 
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The ſaid Agents a rrived in Philadelphia: ſaw the 
preceding, reſolve of - Congreſs, announced their ar- 
rival and miſſion to Cotgrels who appointed a Com- 
mittee of one member from cach State; the Com- 
mittee and Agents had ſeyeral interviews, in the 
courle of which-the Committee, amongſt other things, 
were inquiſitixe to learn what overtures had been 
made by the Britiſh to Vermont, on the 18th of 

Auguſt, The following queſtions and anſwers paſſed 
in en between FRO VIZ, PRE? 


— 


- written e delivered in by the ſaid Agents | 
at this time, claimed. by the State of Vermont as the 
lines of juriſdiction, the ſame as contained in the re- 
ſolution of Congreſs of the 7th of | Auguſt inſtant 4 


Anſwer. They are the ſame, with the addition of 
part of the waters of Lake Champlain, for the benefit 


of track... | | 


2. 2d. What part do the people of Vermont mean 
10 take as to the paſt expences of the preſent war, 
and what aid do they propoſe to afford a as to men and 
money to the common defence ? 


: vw Such propagtion as ſhall be mutually judged 
equitable after their admiſſion to a ſeat in Congreſs, 
which has been at ſeyeral different times officially 
propoſed by Agents on the part of Vermont. 
Na N. ad. 
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N ©. 3d. What are the ideas of the people of Ver- 
mont relative to the claim of private property, under 


grants or patents from New Hampſhire, or New 
York, previous to the preſent revolution? | 


"0 Although the State of Vermont have not hitherto 
authorized any Courts to take cognizance of ſuch 
cauſes as reſpeRt titles of lands, nevertheleſs they have 
had, and till have it in contemplation to adopt ſuch 
modes as the circumſtances arifing out of each cafe 
may juſtify, without adhering to the ſtrict rules of 


L. 4th. What are the intentions of your confti- 
tuents in regard to the patents that were: granted on 
conditions of ſettlement within a given time, and 
which have been prevented by the claims of the 
people of Vermont, and the preſent revolution? 


A. No forfeitures have been taken by the State of 
Vermont on any ſuch grants for non-performance of 
conditions of ſettlement, and we conceive it to be 
the intention of our conſtituents to grant a further 
reaſonable time for fulfilling ſuch Conditions. 


0. 5th. What are the number of inhabitants within 
: the lines mentioned | in the propoſitions above men- 
toned? 


Fl 4. As 


D 
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A. As the citizens of Vermont have not been lately 
numbered, we can therefore only eſtimate them at 


thirty thouſand, which we conceive to be nearly 
a true . 20 


ts 6th, Wie nic of jen 1 cooper 
the dale anal Ml , 


4. There hes . no accurate Fa of ü the State 
| of Vermont, but we conceive It to contain about five 


eee VVV a 


O. 7th. What ont have bm made, either 
publicly or privately, by the enemies of the United 
States, or their adherents, to draw off the people of 
Vermont from their affektion to the United States ol 
—— ; 


A. Tbe honourable Committee are poſſeſſed af 
copies of Bev. Robinſon's letters, incloſed in Briga- 
dier General Allen's letter of the gth of March laſt, 
to the then Preſident of Congrelss ja * any private 
offers we cannot ayouch for. 


3 9. 8th. In caſe the enemy ſhould attempt an inva- 
ſion of the northern frontiers, what aid as to men 
and proviſions could be raiſed in the State of Ver- 
mont for the public defence, (you can ſuppoſe the 
Invaſion made in different quarters) and in what 
Ng A. The 


LET 


A. The number of militia within the lines herein 
limited, we ſuppoſe to be about ſeven thouſand; 
are in het well armed and accoutred, and have 
ever ſhown themfelves ſpirited in cafe of alarms, 
Kc. In regard to proviſions, the country is fertile, 
but new; and eonſiderable emigrations from other 
States to Vermont.— The Legiftature, at their ſeſſion 
in October laſt, levied a tax on the inhabitants ſuffi- 
cient for vigualling one thouſand five hundred troops 
in the field for twelve months, and we are of opi- 
nion a larger ſtore may be in the ſame manner col- 


I ihe ans, Þ autumn.” OED 


TRIER then e open to de 
Steg and to have a ſeat in the union, provided they 
would relinquiſh Weir urfſ?aion over lands out of 
lines to be agreed on and approved in Congreſs. 
A Committee of Congreſs was appointed to meet 
and agree with the Agents of Vermont, reſpecting 
lines and boundaries; they accordingly met. The 


eaſtern boundary line propoſed by the Committee of 


Congreſs was not diſputed, but the weſtern boundary 
afforded a tedious diſpute. Mr. James Duane, and 
Colonel Allen, managed the controverſy, both being 
greatly intereſted in the lands liable to be affefted 
by the boundary line. - Different propoſals had been 
made, without producing any effett, and the Com- 
mittee often atjourned for ' deliberation, and went 
out of the 'Committee-room into Congreſs. At length 
Colonel Allen drew an abſtruſe line that would 

A 1 anſwer 


* 
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lber Vermont; gave it to the late Roger Sbear- 
man, Eſq. member for. ConneQicut, juſt as Con- 
greſs were impatient to adjourn, praying him to re- 
draft it, and propoſe it as his own, which he com- 
plied with, and laid it before Congreſs, which was 
immediately received and paſſed into a reſolve, and 
Congreſs adjourned, before Mr. Duane properly 
underſtood the motion; or rather, the operation of 
ſuch propoſed line, which added io Vermont be- 
yond the original claim of New Hampſhire, (which 
vas a line from the north-weſt corner of the Maſla- 
chuſett's north, ten degrees eaſt; in the weft line of 
the towns of Pownal, Bennington, Shafiſbury, &c.) 
The towns of Fairhaven, Benſon, South Hero, North 
Hero, and iſle of Mott, and feveral other Iflands, 
and put out of diſpute Alburg, and ſome other lands, 
a8 alſo the navigation of Lake Champlain. Had — 
Legiſlature of Vermont deſcribed Powlet River, in- 
ſtead of Poultney River; in their a& of relinquiſh» 
ment of juriſdiQtion, they would have held a much 
larger tract, and been equally conſiſtent witch the 
reſolve of Congreſs, and if diſputes aroſe reſpecting 
ſaid line, they could not have been uſed againſt 
me as her e did: not conſent” to them. 


. Ae 20, eee That dai 


diſpenſable preliminary to the recognition of he 
independence of the people, inhabiting the territory 
called Vermont, and their admiſſion into the federal 


union, that they explicitly relinquiſh all n of 
N 4 lands, 


lands, or juriſdiftion; on the eaſt fide of the weſt 
bank of Connecticut River, and on the welt fide of 
a line beginning at the north-weſt corner of the State 
of Maſſachuſett's, thence running twenty miles eaſt 
of Hudſon's River, ſo far as ſaid river runs north- 
eaſterly in its general courſe, then by the weſt bounds 
of the townſhips granted by the late Government of 
New Hampſhire, to the river running from South 
Bay to Lake Champlain, thence along ihe ſaid river 
to Lake Champlain, thence along the waters of Lake 
Champlain to the latitude forty-five degrees north, 
_ excepting a neck of land, between Ss Bays | 
Gn waters of dc Wc NO 


0 e the time the Agents: of ndnd were at 
Philadelphia, they procured the copy of a letter from 
the Governor of New Hampſhire: to the Preſident 
of Congreſs, informing that body, that the State 
could not- furniſh its quota of men, or money, in 
ſupport of the war, as a third part of the State had 
revolted and joined with Vermont, and more towns 
vere * to follow that en, 


a> 3 following, Colondl Allen ok Major 
Fay met the Britiſh Commiſſioners at Skeenſborough, 
to exchange priſoners, when they gave them the 
©0py' " the 3 and anſwers af * Committee 


| eee ** 20th, nen v 170» 
20 SM : "Sha in . 


0 

Congreſs and Agents of Vermont on the 18 ck 
of Auguſt, and alſo a copy of the letter of the 
Governor of New ne m w Fen 5 _ 
a ak | 


The Commiſſioners from Canada were well 
dne and laughed heartily with the Agents from 
Vermont, who had double” the rwe to "be pleaſed. 


The plan of 0 Government hh the a of Ver- 
mont was taken into conſideration,” which was for 
ſome time debated, when it was agreed, that his 
Majeſty in Council ſhould appoint the Governor, 
but it was expected to be a ſubjett in the colony; 
that the people ſhould appoint a Lieutenant Governor 
- and twelve counſellors, who ſhould form one branch 
of the Legiſlature, and the other ſhould conſiſt of 
one member from each town, who were to be an- 
nually elected by the people, ſimilar to the preſent 
form, who ſhould have a right to enact — 
laws, Kc. n to the ag of Connecticut. 


2 18 ? 


The Britiſh ett ſuggeſied an inftrugion 


from the Commander in Chief, to ſend ſcouts and - 


make priſoners of ſeveral perſons in Vermont, that 
were moſt violently oppoſed to mmm with the ; 
Britiſh nnn. 4 | 


This, the Agents of Vern, claſs aa 
ings condutt of the — who preſumed to ſend 
a ſcout 


8) 


8 a ſocut to and 1 * Major Younglove, within Ver- 
mont, as being a violation of the. armiſtice agreed, 
on; that every meaſure of that kind would. ſtimulate 
a ſpirit that muſt be conciliated before a completion 
of the object wiſhed for. 


it5w 31 ev7aph bens? 


The object was then , — " oy . 
fioners, as being diſcretionary with, them after. a con- 
ference with the Agents of Vermont. 
vo vio: ods wo} 342m  d6-nelgadT 
be Britiſh Commiſſioners inſiſted. chat Vermont 
mould declare ſelf a Britiſh: colony, offering to put 
on. the Britiſh eſtabliſhment, gne Brigadier General, 
too Colonels, and other officers, for two regiments, 
all io be named by certain men in Vermont, with 
other advantageous and lucrative offers, propoſing 
an expedition againſt Albany; that by unning the 
Britiſh; troops and the Vermonteſe, they would form 
a ſtrong barrier, and be able to defend themſelves 
againſt the States; that the Commander in Chief was 
dete: not to loſe the campaign inadctively; 
that ſomething effectual muſt be determined on * 
n ee eee woult ce 


The As of Newnpes 4reated der 
ah gains, and deliberation, ating the local ſitua- 
tion of Vermont, and the extent of frontier oppoſed 
to the United States to be about two hundred and 
fifty miles, ingluding her unions bounding on as thick 

any in the United States; that amongſt 
| | the 
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the body of the people. were as ſtaunch whigs, as an, 
part of America; that the ties of conſanguinity, 
neighbourly and perſonal friendſhip, &e. vere op- 
poſed to fighting each other; that in the ancient diſ- 
trict, as alſo the unions of Vermont, wEre ſome of 
the moſt zealous ſupporters of the independence of 
America ; ihat to change the temper and diſpoſition 
of ſuch men, heated with a revolutionary frenzy, 
muſt be a work of time and moderation; in the 
_ time of an armiſtiee, ſhewing them the dae G 

ene „ d. 51 


That ee e the e of the e af 
bene that a range of green mountains divides 
i near the centre, through which roads were almoſt 
impoſſible; under theſe conſiderations. it might not 
be in tbe power of his Majeſty's troops to defend 
the ſaid frontiers, eſpecially in the winter, and ſhould. 
they be compelled to retire to Canada, for winter 
quarters, it would ruin their friends in Vermont, and 
was, whether, conſidering the ſaid letter from Preſi- 
dent Weare to Congreſs, in which he acknowledges 
that the State of New Hampſhire cannot furniſh her 
quota of men and money for the ſerviee of the 
United States, in conſequence - of one third part of 
the State having revolted and joined the new State, 
and more he expected would follow their example; 
that another union, to include Berkſhire county, in 
: the 2 might in the courſe of events take 
place; 


> g¼¾ ʒ¶ -- Cp. —U— - 
* 
* 
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place; that fach meaſures, with their effets on the 
people through the States, might beer tte Iervice 


to che King's cauſe than N other N in u ne 


of dots er to o accompliſh. | 


The Bruin Commiſſioners _ FRI in n 
the heads of thoſe objeQions, for the information of 


the Commander in Chief. They then ſuggeſted an 


inſtruction, which they ſaid they were not at liberty 
to deviate from without putting an end to the armi- 


ſtice, which was, that his Excellency General Hal- 


dimand ſhould, in purſuance of full powers veſted in 
him by his Majeſty and Privy ' Council, to iſſue his 
proclamation, offering to confirm Vermont as a co- 
lony under the crown, with the full extent of her 
elaims, confirm̃ing the prineiples of Government as 


aforeſaid, provided the people would return to their 


allegiance; that an army ſhould come up the lake 
in October, with laid proclamations, during the 
ſeſſion of the Legiſlature, and diſtribute them, when 
the Legiſlature 'muſt accept the ſame, and with the 
Britiſh take meaſures for their common defence, &c. 


The Agents of Vermont were unpleaſantly ſituated 
on theſe” propoſals ; they reinforced the preceding 
arguments, with theſe remarks, that the ſeaſon was 


. _ too far advanced or ſuch important operations, con- 


ſidering the climate, badneſs of roads, that no for- 
tifications or preparations were made on the frontiers 
for en jm that one winter would have great effect 


. = "0 
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in changing the minds of the people for a new: 

order of things, &c. and that the Commander in 
Chief, on full conſideration of theſe matters, might 
be of a different opinion; but ſhould he not, they 
hoped the General, who brought forward ſuch pro- 
clamations, would learn the temper and diſpoſition 
of the people before he diſtributed them; on theſe 
Principles they conſented to have the prociamations 
e up the lake, rather than break the armiſtice. 


The Commiſſioners and Agents then ſeparated, on 
terms of mutual friendſhip. | | 


| th Ober 1781, the enten met at Charles- 
town, in the Eaſt Unions, when the Government of 
New Hampſhire ſent a Major Reynolds, with two 
hundred men, as was ſuppoſed, to itop the election 
and ſeſſion of the Legiſlature; the friends of Ver- 
mont adviſed the Major, if he had any inſtructions 


from New Hampſhire, which were boſtile io Ver- 


mont and the Eaſt Union, that it would be for ihe 
fake of humanity adviſeable for him to keep them 
, to himſelf, as his force would not avail: this he pru- 
dently did, and the Aſſembly convened and proceeded 
to buſineſs without oppoſition. In the mean time, 
General St. Leger, at the head of the Britiſh army 
from Canada, aſcended the Lake Champlain, and 
reſted at Ticondaroga ; while General Enos had the 
command of the troops of Vermont on the frontiers, 

rn heed qountors/at Caſtleton; the General, and 
5 a num- 


— 


PP — 


September before. The diſpatch and a 
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a number of officers under him, were fully anquaintes 
with the negociations with the Britiſh, in Canada, 
in particular Colonels Fletcher and Walbridge. Not- 
withſtanding, it became neceſſary to keep up appear- 


ances, by ſending frequently ſmall ſcouts to Cham- 
plain to obſerve the movements of the enemy. One 


of theſe ſcouts fell in with a party of General St. 
Leger's; ſome ſhots were exchanged; Serjeank 
Tupper, who commanded the ſcout from Vermont, 
was killed on the ſpot, and his men retreated : the 
body was decently buried, and General St. Leger 
ſent all his cloaths, with an open letter, to General 
Enos, informing him of his regret for the fate of the 
ferjeant, and made an apology' for his death. Per- 
haps this was dane to try the ſpirit and diſpoſition of 


the inhabitants, previous to the publication of the 


proclamation as conceded to at Skeenſborough the 
rel were 
publicly delivered to General Enos, which made 
conſiderable noiſe among the troops: many of them 
were not acquainted with the ſubje& of the negocia- 


tion and armiſtice; and ſome that were, had na 


objettion to raiſe bee in $a of —_ 
PER e % 


e Eaces.; Colonels F leteber ok Wal- 
bridge, wrote letters, and ſent immediately an ex- 


preſs to Governor Chittenden at Charleſtown, an- 
nouncing the arrival at Ticondaroga of the Britiſh, 
army; n they blended public matters and pri- 


vate 


% 


vate negociation; Mr. Hathaway, the meſſenger, not 
being in the ſecret, failed not to proclaim the ex- 
traordinary meſſage of General St. Leger through 
mme ſtreets of Charleſſown, till he came to the Go- 
vernor, which happened in the receſs of the Legiſ- 
lature, and occaſioned crowds of people to follow, 
to hear the pews ; the Covernor and others were 
ſitting in a large room, amongſt whom were ſome 
perſons that were eager to learn the negociations 
that were generally fuppaled to be carried on be- 
tween the Britiſh in Canada and Vermont, to make 
an ill uſe. thereof. The Governor opened one of 
the letters; he thought it prudent to peruſe it him- 
ſelf beſore he allowed it to be publicly read. Theſe 
letters were found to contain both public and private 
information, which occaſioned. ſome. change of let- _ 
ters between the Governor, Meflrs. Brownſon and 
Faſſet, who were in the ſecret, and next to the Go- 
yernor. - In this canfuſed moment, Major Runnals 
came in, and enquired of Colonel Ira Allen what was 
the reaſon that General St. Leger was ſorry that 
Serjeant Tupper was killed? Mr. Allen ſaid that be 
could not tell. Mr. Runnals repeated the queſtion ; 
and Mr. Allen obſerved, that good men were ſorry 

when good men were killed, or met with misfortune, | 
which wight be the caſe with General St. Leger. 
Tbis anſwer enraged Mr. Runnals; and he again 
loudly enquired what reaſons could poſſibly induce a 
Britiſh General to be ſorry when his enemies were 
killed, and to ſend bis cloaths to the widow ? Colo- 


nel 


| Cornwallis and his army, and — chat, whether 
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nel Allen then requeſted Major Runnals to go at 


che head of his regiment, and demand the reaſons of 


his ſorrow, and not ſtay there aſking impertinent 


_ queſtions, eating up the country's proviſions, doing 
nothing when the frontiers were invaded. Very high 


words paſſed between the Major and Colonel, 
Allen, till Mr. Runnals left the room. This ma- 


naeœuvre drew all the attention from faid letters ; it 


was then propoſed that the Board of War ſhould be 
convened; and the Governor then ſummoned the 
members of the Board of War to appear as ſoon as 


| poſſible in his chamber, leaving Mr. Hathaway to 
- detail the news to the populace, the Board of War 


being all in the ſecret. New letters were made 
out from General Enos, Colonels Fletcher and 


Walbridge's letters, and, for the information and ſa- 
tisfaction of the public, read in council and affembly 
for the originals, and then returned to the Governor, 


Thoſe letters contained every thing but the exiſting 
negociations which prudence and policy diQated to 
VE is "pon from the other part of {aid letters. 


In the mean x time, Colonel Allen and 'Major Fay 
wrote to the Britiſh Commiſſioners, who were with 
General St. Leger, on the ſubject of their former 
negociations, in which they gave a lift of the names 


of the members of the Legiſlature, with marks, de- 


noting the new members, from which the change ap- 
peared great. They ſuggeſted the capture of Lord 


true 
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true or not, it had the fame effeR upon the people, 
who ſoon hoped for better news. In this critical 
ſituation, they thought it improper to publiſh the 
_ propoſed proclamation, as ſeveral changes and cir- 
cumſtances ſeemed to preſage more happy events, that 
would*ſoon make all right. The packet containing 
Colonel Allen and Major Fay's letter was delivered 
at Ticondaroga about ten o'clock in the morning. 
About an hour after, an expreſs arrived from the 
' ſouthward, which was fuppoſed to contain the news 
of the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his army; 
for before evening, the troops, ſtores, &c. were em- 
barked, and with a fair wind returned to Canada. 
Thus ended the campaign of 1781; with the acci- 
dental loſs of only one man, on the extenſive fron- 
tiers of Vermont, expoſed to an army of ten thouſand 
men; yet ſhe did not incur any conſiderable debt.— 
Such were the happy . 1 theſe negocietlons. 


During this ſeſſion of the ee the ;ufolvich 
of Congreſs of the 7th and a0th of Auguſt, 1981, 
were laid before them, but that body was compoſed 
of men of very different mtereſts, and more widely 
oppoſed in politics; theſe reſolves were viewed by 
the ſeveral parties according to their objects, which 
rendered it difficult to come to any determination. 
However, the Aſſembly reſolved that they could 
not comply with the reſolves of Congreſs of the 2th 


and 2oth of Auguſt, without deſtroying the founda- 
Ty O = tion 
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tion of the univerſal harmony and agreement that 

lubſiſted in the State, and a violation of ſolemn 
compatt entered into by articles of union and con- 
| federation; that they would remain firm in the prin- 

ciples on which the State had firſt aſſumed Govern- 
ment, and hold the articles of union, which con- 
netted each part of the State with the other, invio- 
late; that they would: not ſubmit the queſtion of 
their.independence to the arbitrament of any power ; 
but that they were willing and ready to refer the 
_ queſtion of their juriſdictional boundary with Ne 
Hampſhire and New York, to Commiſſioners mutu- 
ally choſen; and when they ſhould be admitted into 
the American union, they -would ſubmit any ſuch 
oh. top: Congreſs, irs 5 - 


; 8 


— The Liegilamre as ended; to. nd an alt, 
appointing Commiſſioners with full powers to agree 
with like Commiſſioners from the State of New 
Hampſhire, and theſe to appoint three or more 
Commiſſioners, who, after hearing all parties, were 
fully authorized, on the part of Vermont, to eſta- 


er a * line between ſaid States. 


A fimilar law was pare reſpefting a bounday 
line between the States of New York and Vermont, 
A queſtion aroſe concerning the manner of inform- 
ing the General Court of New Hampſhire of it. 
** urged to have it ſent by two agents, to be 
-£9-4 40 appointed 
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| appointed for that purpoſe, and for chem further to 
negociate with the Court of New -Hampſhire, by 
ſtating the difficulties the Legiſlature laboured undet 
in complying with the reſolves of Congreſs; that the 
claims of Vermont were neceſſary to repel the claims 
of New Hampſhire; that a line ſettled by Com- 
miſſioners, duly authorized by all parties, as all 
were repreſented in the Legiſlatures of New Hamp- 
ſhire and Vermont, would, in fact, be the act 1 
all concerned, and where every argument might be 
publicly diſcuſſed before ſuch Commiſſioners, ifi 
vindication of the rights of all intereſted; that a 
line ſettled in this manner would be more agreeable 
to the people, wherever it might be eſtabliſhed, than 
any mode that could be deviſed ; that a line eftas 
bliſhed by*ſuch Commiſſioners would be ſatisfactory 
to the feſpeRtive States and Congreſs; that it woulc 
have good effects on the pending cauſe of all Ame- 
rica, by the ſettlement of boundaries and internal 
diſcord. This mode of reaſoning equally applied 
to the ſettlement of a boundary line with New York 
as New Hampſhire, yet a majority in the Legiſlature 
of Vermont decided againft any agency in the buſi- 
neſs, and the acts were ſent to New Hampſhire and 
Ne ew York by private conveyance. | 


The neglett in not ſending one or more agents to 
the General Court of New Hampſhire at this time; 
TOP: extreme bad policy in Mann, & __ the ſem 

C * 
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agents to have explained matters as aforeſaid, it 
would have had the appearance of a more ſerious 

defire to ſettle with New Hampſhire, and this was 
then the more neceſſary, as there were more than 
{ſuſpicions that Vermont was carrying on ſome 
negociations with the Government of Great Britain, 
Under theſe circumſtances, had diſcreet agents at- 
tended the Court of New. Hampſhire, there cannot 
de any. reaſonable doubt but that the Court would 
| have palſed a ſimilar law, and proceeded to a ſeille- 

ment on the principles ens, | 


Had an agent been ſent 10 New ork to eff 
the ſame object with that State, there is not the leaſt 
probability that the Legiſlature would have complied 
with ſuch meaſures, in conſequence of their exten- 
five claim to lands in the State of Vermont: In- 
deed, if the author had been the agent, he would 
not have preſſed a compliance very hard, for he 
would have conſidered a refuſal on the part of that 
State advantageous to Vermont. In this caſe, Ver- 
mont would have complied with the ſpirit of the 
reſolves of Congreſs, ſo far as exiſting circumſtances 
would admit, and New York would bave been in 
fault, for not complying with an offer ſo fair, and 
reaſonable, and which had produced an amicable 
ſettlement with New Hampſhire and Vermont. The 
conſequence would have undoubtedly been, that 
Vermont would have retained her weſt union to the 


preſent day, if n not extended her claims further weſt, 
| for 


* 
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fora fotclemory with Ney 8 would bars 
made friendſhip with the States of Mafſachuſett's, 
Rhode Iſland, and Connefticut; that the' States of 
New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware and Maryland, | 
would alſo, in that caſe, have been' friendly to Ver- 
mont. Indeed, the four laſt- mentioned States, from 
local circumſtances and intereſt in gaining a ſhare in 
unlocated lands and confiſcated eſtates, obtained by 
the united efforts of the United States, and which 
they held, ought to be appropriated to defray the 
expence of the war, and not for the emolument of 
any particular State in whoſe juriſdiQion or claim 
ſuch property was ſituate . It is to be obſerved, | 
that the States of New Jerſey, Delaware, and Mary: 
land, bad no -vacant lands, and that Pennſylvania 
was limited and proprietary; that an agent from 
Vermont had aſſured the Legiſlators of theſe States 
that the people of Vermont were in opinion with 
them in regard to unlocated lands and confiſcated 
eſtates; that the Government of New York had 
contended with all the neighbouring colonies, then 
States, to. extend her boundaries, and her claims to 
the weſt were then conſidered exorbitant. From 
theſe intereſted motives, and the exertions of the 
people of Vermont in the common cauſe of America, 
thoſe States felt a fried for Vermont. The 


* Valoeed lands and cafe eines wer then in goto 
before Congreſs, 


- 
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fame intereſted motives operated in New Hampſhire 


and Rhode Iſland reſpecting vacant lands, & c. The 


people of Maſſachuſett's, Connecticut, and all the 


New England or neighbouring States, were deeply 


ä Intereſted in the new lands of Vermont, both by 
grants from New Hampſhire and Vermont: Indeed, 


members of Congreſs, and men of the firſt honor 
and influence in theſe States, were intereſted in ſaid 
lands, eſpecially in the grants of Vermont. The 
ties of conſanguinity, neighbourly and perſonal - 
friendſhip, had formed a good underſtanding, and 
it may be ſaid, with propriety, that this addition to 
Vermont on the ancient territorial juriſdiction of 
New Vork, would have been a ſatisfactory retaliation 


to the old oppoſers of the claims of New Vork, not 


only in- Vermont, but in the States of Maſſachuſett's, 
Connecticut, and New Jerſey. Under all theſe 
circumſtances, with the proſpetts of peace, Vermont 
would have had but little to fear from Congreſs or 
New. York, in conſequence of her weſtern territory. 


The ſaid reſolves of Congreſs of the 7th and 2oth 
of Auguſt were taken up in the Legiſlature, of New 
York; on the 15th and 19th of November they paſſed 
a number of reſolutions, and a ſolemn proteſt againſt 
the proceedings of Congreſs. . Having ſtated their 
claims, and related ſome of the former proceedings 
of Congreſs relative to the controverſy, they re- 
ſolved, . That the Legiſlature of that State was greatly 


alarmed at the evident intention of Congreſs, from 


wah 2s £ Political 
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politics expedi ence, to eſtabliſh"an arbitrary boun» 
dary, which excluded from that State a great part 
of its territory; that it was the ſenſe of the Legiſ- 
lature, that Congreſs bad not any authority, by the 
| articles of confederation, to intermeddle with the 

former territorial extent of juriſdiction or property 
of either of the United States, except in caſes of 
diſpute between two or more of the States in the 
union, nor to admit into the union even any Britiſh: 
colony, except Canada, without the conſent of nine 
States, nor any other State whatſoever, nor, above 
all, to create a new State by diſmembering one of 
the thirteen United States, without their univerſal 
conſent ; that in caſe of any attempt of Congreſs to 
carry into execution their acts of the 7th and 20th 
of Auguſt, the Legiſlature were bound in duty to 
their conſtituents to declare the ſame an aſſumption 
of power, and a. manifeſt infraction of the articles 
'. of confederation, and do, therefore, ſolemnly proteſt 
againſt the ſame ; that a copy of their reſolutions be 
tranſmitted to Congreſs, and their delegates expreſsly 
directed and required to enter their diſſent on every 
ſtep, which may be taken in and towards en : 
the ſaid 1 of Congreſs into execution. 


In the preceding reſolves of the Legiſlature of 
New Vork are theſe words, Viz. © ou political 


8 bone of e _—_ 43 nes . 5295 334. 


A Jo 0 x | : „ 


| expedience to eſtabliſh an arbitrary boundary.” By 
this/it-appears to have been the ſenſe of that Legifla- 
ture, that the reſolves of Congreſs were the illegi- 
timate offspring of Lord George Germain's orders, 

dated Whitehall, February 7, 1781, and directed to 
* Hong Clinton, at New Yaoks 3" bones), ns 


fe n e new. ſcenes of difficulty 4 danger 
penſented themſelves, and the affairs of Vermont 
appeared faſt appreaching. to an alarming criſis, 

aſſailed as ſhe was, at the ſame time, and threatened : 
by an armed force from New York and New Hamp- 


General Ganſevoort, in purſuance of a law of the 
State of New York, and conformable to the orders 
of .Governor Clinton, was detached with a part of 
his brigade. of militia to aſſiſt the, Sheriff of the. . 
county of Albany to ſuppreſs an infurreQion in ſaid 
county, alias the weft unipn of Vermont; Colonel 
Abbot collected the militia in the union to oppoſe 
him ;.. they encamped againſt each other, and re- 
mained in this ſituation for ſome time ; the horrors: 


of civil war ſeemed to moderate both parties. 


In the mean time Governor Chittenden tried to 
reconcile both parties by writing, and he alſo ap- 
pointed General Safford and Colonel Walbridge to 
repair there, and, if poſſible, to ſettle the contro- 


verſy in ſome way, and by all means prevent the 
ſhedding ; 
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ſhedding of blood, They el to the contend-, 
ing parties, and were the means of keeping them 
more quiet, but could not effect any accommodation. 
IT he Governor then directed Colonel Allen to ſee 

if he could deviſe any means to accommodate mat- 
ters; for, ſaid the Governor, a civil war is much 
to be dreaded, Colonel Allen repaired to Colonel 
Abbot's camp, held a conference with him and his 


officers, admoniſhing them againſt any raſh meaſures; 


that ſome way would be found to ſettle the diſpute. 
without an appeal to arms, engaging them not to 


commence hoſtilities till the further order of the 


Governor. He then proceeded to General Ganſe- 
voort's camp, had an interview with him and his 
officers, endeavoured to ſetile the controverſy, ob- 
ſerving, that the meaſures purſued by New Vork had 
neceſſitated Vermont to extend her claims, that in 
time of peace the diſpute might be adjuſted, &. 


General, Ganſevoort was very much oppoſed to 

a civil war, yet thought it a duty incumbent on the 
State of New York to protect her inhabitants, who 
owed and profeſſed allegiance to that Government. 
Colonel Allen obſerved, that the State of Vermont 
had an equal right to protect thoſe who had acknow- 
ledged her juriſdiction, which was a great majority 
of the people; that it would be adviſeable to ule 
lenient meaſures on both ſides, till a boundary line 
could be ſeuled by Congreſs between the States, 
thereby 
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thereby to prevent the horrors of a civil war, when 

the united efforts of all were neceſſary in the com- 

mon cauſe againſt Great Britain; but no meaſures: 

could be ſuggeſted to induce General Ganſevoort to 
booms: peg from ſaid union. 


5 Colonel Allen returned to the Governor and 
Council, adviſed that the Governor, as Captain 
General, ſhould direct a ſufficient military force to 
march from within the old bounds of Vermont 
againſt General Ganſevoort, as the only means to 
reſtore tranquillity without bloodſhed; for m that 
caſe General Ganſevoort would, in his opinion, 
retreat, and not otherwiſe. The plan was adopted; 

and while the Governor was making out his orders, 
directing Colonel Ira Allen, with a detachment of 
militia, to proſecute ſaid plan, an expreſs arrived 
from William Page, Eſq; Sheriff of the county of 
Waſhington, announcing the proſpects of hoſtilities! 
in the eaſt union from New Hampſhire. This intel- 
ligence made a ſerious impreſſion on the minds of the 
Governor and Council for a few moments (as it 
appeared like an agreement between the claiming 
States to commence hoſtilities at one and the ſame 
time.) When they reſumed buſineſs, Colonel Wal- 
bridge was directed to march with a detachment of 
militia agaiuſt General Ganſevoort. In his way he 
received a letter from General Ganlſevoort. 


. At 
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At the Tame time the troops of New. York were 
in motion to ſuppreſs: the proceedings of their citi* 
gens, who had formed an union with Vermont. On 
December 18, their Commander, Brigadier General 
Ganſevoort, wrote to the commanding officer of the 
troops from Vermont, that in purſuance of a law 
of New York, he had been detached with a part of 
his brigade to ſuppreſs an inſurrection of ſome of 
the inhabitants of Schaticook and Houſac; that he 
was arrived to aid the Sheriff of the County, to ap- 
prehend the inſurgents; and was informed that a large | 
body of troops from the grants, were "marching in 
force, with artillery ; but before he proceeded any 
further, he wiſhed to be informed what was the object 
of their movement into the interior parts of that State, 
and by what authority.*—Colonel Walbridge, com- 
mandant of the troops from Vermont, wrote in an- 
ſwer, that the object of their movement, was to pro- 
te thoſe of the inhabitants, who, in conſequence 
of the union, profeſſed allegiance to the State of 
Vermont; that he wiſhed conciliatory methods might 
be adopted, but if thoſe perſons who profeſſed to be 
citizens of Vermont ſhould be impriſoned, and their 
property deſtroyed, he was not to be anſwerable 
for the conſequences T. General Ganſevoort re- 
treated, and I) was reffored. ET 


*. Ganſeroort' letter of December 18, 1781, 
+ E. Walbridge's letter of December 19, 1781. | 
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| The Governor and Council attended to the dad 
diſpatches from William Page, Eſq; and appointed 
Colonel Ira Allen, and inſtructed him to repair to 
the General Court of New Hampſhire, then in 
ſeſſion at Exeter, with full powers to concert mea - 
ſures for an amicable adjuſtment of all diſputes 
with that State. On the 14ch Governor Chittenden 
iſſued orders to Lieutenant Governor Payne (who 
lived in the eaſt union) to raiſe the militia eaſt of 


5 the Green Mountains to protect the civil authority 
and inhabitants againſt the menacing inſults of "ou 0 


e and if Wackeds to repel force by force. 


79 5 Allen took theſe lors.) 1 3 
to Charleſtown, and on conferring with William 
Page, Eſq; found a proſpect of hoſtilities on the 
eve of commencement, on the part-of New Hamp- 
ſhire, for the proteQion of ſome perſons who pro- 
feſſed allegiance to that State. Col. Allen immedi- 
ately made out ſeveral copies of ſaid orders to 
Governor. Payne, oſtenſibly to encourage the peoples 
in the eaſt union to remain firm to Vermont, but 
found means for one copy to fall into the hands of a 
ſtaunch friend to New Hampſhire, who eagerly ſeized 
the prize, and ſent it by exprels night and day-to the 
Governor of New Hampſhire. Col. Allen then pro- 
ceeded to Exeter, On his way through the State, 
he found the people extremely enraged againſt Ver- 
mont, both on account of her ſuppoſed connexions 

with the Britiſh in Canada, and for extending her 
claims, 
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claims, fo a to the i injury of thar State, ** in 
fact, very little ſtimulus would raiſe the people to a 
civil war, which was his duty and inclination, if 
poſſihle, to prevent. Theſe circumſtances made him 
apprehenſive it might be difficult to gain the neceſſary 
information. When he arrived, and being ac- 
quainted with the late Major General Fulſom, who 
was Commandant of all the militia of that State, 
and had been friendly to Vermont, Col. Allen, on 
his arrival, found means immediately to have a pri- 
vate interview with him, by which he learnt, that 
two days before the Court had determined to raile a 
ſufficient military force to aſſiſt the civil power to 
carry into effect the laws of the State to Connecticut 
River; that the day before a copy of Governor 
Chittenden's orders to Lieutenant Governor Payne 
had been delivered to Mr. Weare, purporting a 
determination to repel force by force; this had 
occaſioned a delay in iſſuing ſaid orders; for if the 
« Militia to the weſt of Connecticut River were ta 
erols and oppoſe the authority of New Hampſhire, 
it would provoke a civil war. Under theſe cir 
cumſtances, what further order the Court would take 

Vas yet undetermined. This interview was agreed 
to be kept a profound ſecret till all diſputes were 

ſettled between the contending States. | 


Col. Allen waited on the Preſident and Council, 
and delivered his credentials, but the Preſident and 
Council received him coolly, appeared not inclined 


to 


OS ( 86 
to make any ſtipulations whatever reſpecting Ver- 
mont. Indeed their countenance, &c. ſeemed to 
whiſper, This is the man that has carried on the 
negociations with the Britiſh in Canada, that pro- 
duced Lord George Germain's inſtruQions' to Sir 
Henry Clinton, &c. purporting an intention of Ver- 
mont's being a Britiſh colony; he has before learned 
our ſecrets and profited thereby; he is a dangerous 


| man, and we muſt unite and guard againſt him. No 


information could be obtained from any member 
of the Legiſlature, notwithſtanding Mr. Allen Was 
intimately . ee with _ of them. h | 


5 


While Colonel Allen was thus ernduvouringy'ts 
reconcile matters, General Enos and Willlam Page, 
Eſq; arrived with a letter from Lieutenant Governor 
Payne to Preſident Weare, incloſing the copy of 
Governor Chittenden's orders to him, informing Mr. 
Weare that it was his wiſh to avoid the horrors of 
eivil war, but before the people who had united 
with Vermont, and were under her protection, ſhould 
be ſubjected by any hoſtile operation of New 
Hampſhire, they would ſpiritedly oppoſe her, and 
that New Hampſhire muſt wo nne for 0 
conſequences. | | 


Theſe gentlemen were authorized to aſſiſt Colonel 
Allen in his laudable endeavours to reſtore harmony. 
Mr. Page, who had been attive in oppoſing the 
las of New Hampſhire, and lived on the eaſt fide | 
91 of 
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of ConneQiicut river, was immediately arreſted and 
confined in gaol, as might have been reaſonably ex- 
pected; thus, ſpirited meaſures were purſuing on all 
ſides, while no negociation could be entered into by 
the united exertion. of the Agents of Vermont, nor 
could they learn what determination the Court had, 
or would probably. come to: all was a profound ſe- 
ret. N | 


In this ſituation, Colonel Allen engaged a lady to 
gain for him the requiſite information, which ſhe ef- 
fefted, and informed him of the time when the buſi- 
neſs would finally be diſcuſſed and determined in the 
en Court, by both houſes in grand Committee. 


When the Court convened on this ſubjea, Colo- 
nel Allen went into the lobby, and began to write a 
memorial to the Legiſlature of New Hampſhire. In 
the mean time he heard the debates, and that the 
Court determined on appointing an Agent to take the 
advice of Congreſs previous to any hoſtile meaſures. 
Colonel Allen took his leave of General Enos and 
Mr. Page; on his return he wrote to Lieutenant -Go- 
vernor Payne and tae Members of Council on the 
eaſt ſide of the mountain, requeſting them to attend 


in Council at Arlington, to hear his report, and 


= take ſuch further ſteps as might be thought Fre, 12 


Fac When aa 8 had eee 2 heard Co- 
lonel Allen's. report, they n Jonas Fay, Ira 


Allen, 
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Allen, and Iſrael Curtis, Eſqrs. agents, to attend 
Congreſs, who arrived in Philadelphia the next day 
aſter the Agent from wow RIG, in February, 


| br ten | 
| Tm” : 


The Agents of Vermont exhibited their credentials 
w Covgrels, and had repeated interviews with Com- 
mittees and Members of that body, who appeared 
very much diffatisfied with the Legiſlature of Ver- 
mont, in not complying with their reſolves of the 7th 
and 20th of Auguſt, The Agents of Vermont repre- 
ſented, in juſtification, that having been deprived of 
continental aid, while aQs and reſolutions of Con- 
grels were paſſed i in favour of the claiming and neigh- 
| bouring States; and thoſe States, aſſiſted by ſaid acts 
and reſolves, were taking every meaſure in their 
power, to divide and ſub- divide her citizens; that 
the Legiſlature of New Hampſhire had, againſt the 
will of Vermont, laid a juriſdictional claim, prefaced 
Vith friendſhip, when ſubſequent tranſattions ſhewed 
that the object was to overturn her juriſdiftion, and 
connedt the whole territory of Vermont to New Hamp- 
ſhire, for the members of her general Court had, by 
circular letters, convened a Convention for the often- 
fible purpoſe of connecting the New Hampſhire 
Grants on both ſides of Connetticut river, into one 
entire State; then, on the 16th day of January, 1781, 
at Charleſtown, where forty-three towns were repre- 
ſented, procured a vote to unite the whole to New 
Hampſhire ; that this was, in fact, to annihilate the 


exiſtence of Vermont. | 
OY. | 5 
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In this Convention were twelve Members of the 
Council and Aſſembly of New Hampſhire ; ſurely 
Congtels could not blame the friends of Vermont, 
who had been ſilent ſpectators of theſe bare-faced in- 
trigues, in exerting themſelves next day, and obtaining 
a reſolution of the Convention to unite that part of 
New Hampſhire, weſt of the Maſon line, to Vermont; 
this was turning the ſame trouble on New Hampſhire 
that ſhe had contemplated for Vermont, and was the 
more juſtifiable, as it united her citizens, and made 
her more formidable againſt her enemies, which was 
eſſential, conſidering the extent of her frontiers. 
That the claims and intrigues of New York, and ſelf- 
preſervation, had induced the Legiſlature of Ver- 
mont to claim a part of the State of New York; 
that the people of theſe territories had, by articles of 
union, confederated with Vermont, and became citi- 
zens thereof; her condu@ might be further juſtified 
by the articles of union with ſaid diſtricts; in them it 
vas ſtipulated, that whenever Vermont was acknow- 
ledged as a State'by Congreſs, and admitted to a 
ſeat in that body, any diſpute that might exiſt reſpect- 
ing boundary lines ſhould be ſubmitted to Congreſs for 
deciſion ; that Vermont then was, and ever had been, 
ready and willing to comply with the aforeſaid princi- 
ples, or any other equitable mode that might be agreed 
upon to ſettle boundary lines with either of the claiming 
States; but that ſhe will not, under exiſting circum- 
ſtances, diſſolve her unions, agreeableto the late reſolves 
of Congreſs, thereby weakening ber ſtrength without 

p ag 
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5 gaining an equivalent by a confedirition'; that if 
the United States were ſerious in admitting Vermont 
into the union, they could not ſee why it might not 
be done in the firſt inſtance, and then ſettle boundary 
lines on principles that might be equitable and con- 
ſiſtent with the articles of the confederacy of the 
Vnited States, and articles of the unions, which neceſſity 
had compelled her to make; and further, that the 
Legillature of Vermont, in October laſt, paſſed an 
act, appointing Commiſſioners, with full powers to 
agree with like Commiſſioners from New Hampſhire 
and New York, and they to appoint three or more Com- 
miſſioners, to hear and determine on boundary lines 
between the reſpective States, which line or lines ſo de- 
termined on, ſhould be boundaries between ſaid States, 
which act was ſent to the Legiſlatures of New Hamp- 
ſhire and New York, with a requeſt that they would 
reſpectively paſs ſimilar acts, and attend to a ſettlement 
ok boundary lines. Now had either of theſe States 
ſeriouſly wiſhed for a ſettlement of boundary lines, and 
to admit Vermont into the confederacy, why did they 
not paſs acts ſimilar to that of Vermont, or, at leaſt, 
withdraw their juriſdictional claim from the ancient 
territory of Vermont, inſtead of menacing a State 
with military operations, who, of all others, were 
- moſt expoſed to the common enemy, and recently de- 


prived of continental aid. 


With reſpe&t to a- civil war, at a time when the 
my of America n thereby be endangered, / 


NO 


E. 
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no people were or could be more averſe to it than 
_ thoſe of Vermont, who had been eight years 
longer ſtruggling for their liberties than their brethren 
of the United States. As to Governor Chittenden's 
orders to Lieutenant Governor Payne and Colonel 
# + Walbridge; ſo much complained of, extraordinary 
caſes required extraordinary remedies, and theſe or- 
ders, like ſovereign balſams, had a falutary effect, 
as the. conſequences evince; for at leaſt they pre- 
© vented the effuſion of blood and civil war, as they | 
cauſed General Ganſevoort to retreat, when he ſaw 
; a force was advancing to reinforce thoſe he was me- 
nacing; and the Government of New Hampſhire 
ſuſpended their military operations on diſcovering the 
determination of Vermont, while peace was reſtored 
vVvithout bloodſhed, which otherwiſe, in all probabi- 
lity, would not have taken place. This alſo evinces 
the ſagacity and independence of the Governor; and 
ungeſtionably ſuch a ſuggeſtion of fafts and cogent ar- 
guments had a very powerful effect upon Congrels ; 
for on March 1ſt it was propoſed in Congreſs to paſs 
a reſolve, that if within one month from the time in 
which the reſolve ſhould be communicated to Tho- 
mas Chittenden, the inhabitants of Vermont ſhould : 
comply with the reſolves of Auguſt 7th and 2oth, | | 
1781, they ſhould be immediately admitted into the 
union; but if they ſhould refuſe this, and did not 
deſiſt from attempting to exerciſe juriſdiction over 
the lands guaranteed to New Hampſhire and New 
— Congreſs would conſider ſuch neglect or re- 
| Ba" . fuſal, 
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fuſal, as a manifeſt indication of deſigns hoſtile to the 
United States, and that all the pretenſions and appli- 
cations of the ſaid inhabitants, heretofore made for 
* admiſſion into the federal union, were fallacious and 
deluſive; and that thereupon the forces of the 
United States ſhould be employed againſt the inha- 
bitants, and Congreſs would conſider all the lands 
within the territory to the eaſtward: of the ridge of 
mountains, as guaranteed to New Hampſhire; and 
all the lands to the weſtward of ſaid line, as gua- 
ranteed to New York; and that the Commander in 
Chief of the armies of the United States do without 
delay or further order carry theſe reſolutions into 


full exeeution. But after warm debates, and repeated 


trials, a vote could not be obtained to adopt theſe 
_ reſolutions, and the matter fu bſided. 


By theſe proceedings, it is eaſy to diſcover 
_ that they were the vindittive efforts of an almoſt 
exhauſted political adverſary, who found few ſup- 
porters in Congreſs. Vermont had then become 
ſtrong and conſequential in her unions, numbers, 
and unanimity of her citizens. 


By her exertions in the common cauſe of Ame- 
rica. | | 


| | By the liberal offers ſhe had made to Congreſs to 
bear her proportion in the expence of men and e 
m MV 
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By her equitable offers for the ſettlement of boun- 
dary lines, & c. with the claiming States. 


By ties of conſanguinity in che neighbouring 


By the diſpoſal of certain proportions of her fertile 
foil to many reſpectable and ren citizens of 
the United States. | 


By her more than ſuppoſed negociation with Great 
Britain and northern 0 Ar en | | 


Wh theſe EPO held of herſelf a Con- 
1 or a political balance againſt Congreſs and the 
claiming States, that hoſtilities could not be com- 
menced againſt her by them, without endangering 
the very exiſtence and independence of the United 
States. | 


The Agents of Vermont having negociated ſo far 
as they ſuppoſed neceſſary for her ſafety, being fully 
convinced that no deciſion under exifting circumſtances 
would paſs in Congreſs againſt her; and feeling an 


Tf anxiety to learn the proceedings of the Legiſlature, 


took their leave of Congreſs about the 22d of F e- 
bruary, 1782, and ſet out for Bennington with all poſ- 
ſible ſpeed. At Colonel Griffing's in the Fiſh- kills, in 
the State of New Vork, they met the unwelcome 
tidings that the Legiſlature had diſſolved her unions ; 
and proceeding to Bennington, found that the 
5 Ip „ 


nn, | 
Legiſlature was adjourned, and the members left 
town the day before; that the Governor and 
Council were attending to buſineſs at Shaftſbury, 
to which place they repaired, and found them mak- 
ing out credentials and inſtruttions to the Delegates 
appointed by the Legiſlature to negociate the admiſ- 
fion of Vermont into the federal union, &. A queſ- 
tion then aroſe, and the opinion of ſaid Agents was 
required by the Governor and Council, whether Ver- 
mont would, after complying with the reſolves of 
Congreſs, be admitted into the federal union? The 
Agents anſwered, that in their opinion Vermont 
would not be admitted; that ſhe had, by diſſolving 
her union, weakened her ſtrength, lefſened her con- 
ſequence, and expoſed herſelf to the ſport of ſtate 
politicians; and her ſafety 1 depended on the 
events of peace or war. 


Thus while the preceding meaſures were carrying on 
in Philadelphia, the Legiſlature of Vermont, with- 
out waiting the advice or arrival of their Agents from 
Congreſs, became the dupes of ſtate politicians, pre- 
cipitately diſſolved their unions, leſſened their ſtrength, 

real and political conſequence. | 


The following were the legiſlative proceedings on 
that occaſion : 


STATE or e e IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
Feb. 22, 17 82. 

66 The recommendation of the grand Committee, 

conling of his Excellency the Governor, the Ho- 

nourable 
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nourable the Council, and the Repreſentatives of the 
People, on taking into conſideration the reſolutions 
of Congreſs reſpetting this State, in the month of 
Auguſt laſt (being read) is as follows: That in the 
ſenſe of this Committee, Congreſs, by their reſolu- 
tions of Auguſt laſt, in guaranteeing to the States of 
New York and New Hampſhire reſpectively, all the 
territory, without certain limits therein expreſſed, has 
eventually determined the boundaries of this State.— 
And whereas it appears to this Committee conſiſtent 
with the ſpirit, true intent, and meaning of the ar- 
_ ticles of union entered into by this State with the 
inhabitants of a certain diſtritt of country on the 
eaſt fide of the weſt banks of Connecticut river, and 
on the welt fide of a line twenty miles eaſt of Hud- 
ſon's river, which articles of union were executed on 
the 25th day of February, and the 15th day of June 
laſt, that Congreſs ſhould conſider and determine the 
boundary lines of the State: It is recommended to 
the Legiſlature of this State to paſs reſolutions, de- 
claring their acquieſcence in, and acceſſion to the de- 
termination made by Congreſs of the boundary lines 
between the States of New Hampſhire and New 
York reſpectively, and this State, as they are in ſaid 
reſolutions defined and deſcribed. And alſo, ex- 
preſsly relinquiſhing all claims to, and juriſdiction 
over, the ſaid diſtricts of territory without ſaid boun- 
dary lines, and the inhabitants thereon reſiding. 


Confiding in the faith and wiſdom of Congrofs, 
that they will immediately cnter on meaſures to carry 
| 5 4 into 
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into effeR the other matters in the ſaid reſolution con- 
tained, and ſettle the ſame on equitable terms, whereby 
this State may be received into, and have and enjoy 
all the protection, rights, and advantages of a fe- 
deral union with the United States of America, as 
a free, independent, and ſovereign State, as is held 
forth to us in and by che ſaid reſolutions: 


And that the Legiſlature cauſe official informa- 
tion of their reſolutions to be immediately tranſmit- 
ted to the Congreſs of the United States, and to the 
States of New Hampſhire. and New York reſpec- 
tively. 


“% Whereupon reſolved, 

& That the foregoing recommendation be com- 
plied with, and that the weſt banks of ConneQicut 
river, and a line beginning at the north-weſt corner of 
the State of Maſſachuſetts, from thence northward 
twenty miles eaſt of Hudſon's river, as ſpecified in 
the reſolutions of Congreſs in Auguſt laſt, be con- 
ſidered as the eaſt and weſt boundaries of this State. 
That this Aſſembly do hereby relinquiſh all claims 
and demands to, and right of juriſdiction in and 
over any and every diſtri& of territory, without faid 
boundary lines. That authentic copies of this reſo- 
lution be forthwith officially tranſmitted to Congrels, 
and to the States of New * and New York 
was ad - | 


4 
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The Legiſlature of Vermont having fully complied 
with the reſolves of Congreſs, proceeded to appoint 
Agents and Delegates to Congreſs, and requeſted the 
Governor to commiſſion them with plenary powers 
to negociate the admiſſion of Vermont into the con- 
federacy of the United States, and to ſign articles of 
perpetual union and confederation; and when com- 
pleated, two of them were to take their ſeats and 
repreſent Vermont in Congrels. 


The Agents and Delegates were accordingly com- 
miſſioned by the Governor in Council for the pur- 
poſes aforefaid, and proceeded to Philadelphia; and 
on the 31ſt of March, 1782, exhibited to Congreſs 
their credentials, with the act of the Legiſlature of 
Vermont, diſſolving her unions, and fully complying 
vith the reſolves of Congreſs of the 7th and 2oth of 

Auguſt, 1781. Theſe matters were referred to a Com- 
mittee of Congreſs, who reported, on the 17thof April, 
1782, that In the ſenſe of your Committee, the 
people of the ſaid diſtrift, by the laſt recited act, have 
fully complied with the ſtipulation made and required 
of them, in the reſolutions of the 7th and goth of 

Auguſt, as preliminary to a recognition-of their ſove- 
reignty and independence, and admiſſion into the fe- 
deral union of the States. And that the conditional 
promiſe and engagement of Congreſs of ſuch recog - 
nition, and admiſſion, is thereby become abſolute and 
neceſſary to be performed. Your Committee there- 
fore ſubmit the following reſolution; _ I; 
| „ 
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tc That the diftriQ or territory called Vermont, as 
defined and limited in the reſolutions of Congreſs 
of the 7th and 20th of Auguſt, 1781, be, and it is 
hereby recognized, and acknowledged by the name 
of the State of Vermont, as free, ſovereign, and in- 
dependent; and that a Committee be appointed to 
treat and confer with the Agents and Delegates from 
faid State, upon the terms and mode of the admiſ- 
ion of the ſaid State into the federal union.” When 
this report was read in Congreſs, a motion was made 
and feconded, that the firſt Tueſday in October next 
be alhgned for the conſideration of the report: The 
vote paſſed in the negative. A motion was then made 
and ſeconded, that the third Tueſday in June next 
be aſſigned for the conſideration of the report. The 
vote was again in the negative. A motion was then 
made and ſeconded, that Monday next be aſſigned 
for the conſideration of the report; and the vote 
was alſo found in the negative, for the third time. 


From theſe proceedings of Congreſs, and other 
information which the Agents of Vermont had ob- 
tained, they found that Congreſs had adopted their 
old Rhicy and procraſtination ; they therefore cloſed 
their bufineſs on the 19th of April, in a letter to the 
Preſident of Congreſs, repreſenting that Vermont, in 
conſequence of the faith which Congreſs had pledged 
to them, had been prevailed upon to comply with 
their reſolutions, in the moſt ample manner; that 


they were — by the unexpeted delay of 
| | Congreſs 
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Congreſs, in not executing, on their part, the intent 
and ſpirit of the reſolve; that Vermont was now re- 
duced to a critical ſituation, by caſting off a conſi- 
derable part of her ſtrength, in being expoſed, as a 
forlorn hope, to the main force of the enemy in 
Canada, and deſtitute of the aid of the United States; 
- which made them urgent that unneceſſary delay might 
not deprive them of the benefit of the confederation ; 
and that they ſhould expett to be officially acquainted 
when their attendance would be necellavy. 


© It may not be improper to revert to and trace the 
principal cauſes that induced the Legiſlature of Ver- 
mont to diſſolve her unions, and in the firſt place to 
conſider the principles upon which her members juſti- 
fied their condutt in the act of diſſolving ſaid unions, — 
Different conſiderations induced the Legiſlature to 
extend her juriſdictional claims, as have been already 
ſtated ; but the unions conſiſted of a number of ar- 
ticles between the Legiſlature of Vermont on the one 
part, and the Repreſentatives of the people of the re- 
ſpective diſtricts in Convention on the other, amongſt 
which were two articles of the following import : that 
the Legiſlature reſerved a right to diſſolve ſuch union, | 
in caſe any event ſhould endanger the exiſtence of the 
State of Vermont in conſequence of ſuch union. 


That the final arbitrament and ſettlement of boun- 
dary lines ſhould be ſubmitted to the linal diſcuſſion 
of Congreſs, 5 7 
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The Legiſlature conſidered the reſolves of Con- 
greſs of the th and acth of Auguſt, as coming within 
the ſpirit and meaning of ſaid articles, that Congreſs 
had ſettled her boundaries, and that a longer refuſal 
to comply with ſaid reſolves might endanger the ex- 
iſtence of the State. 


| The reſolve of the 7th of Auguſt was delivered to 
Governor Chittenden by Ezra Hecock, Eſq. with a 
verbal meſſage from General Waſhington, to know 
whether the people of Vermont would be fatisfied 
with the independence propoſed by Congreſs, or 
whether they had ſeriouſly contemplated to join the 
enemy, and become a Britiſh colony? By this it 
appears that the inſtructions of Lord George Ger- 

main to Sir Henry Clinton had awakened the atten- 
tion of Congreſs and the General to the cauſe of 
Vermont, and that there was an underſtanding be- 
tween them for the interference of General Waſhing. 
ton, as alſo appeared inthe courſe of the conference 
between Meſſrs. Chittenden and Hecock, who being 
intimate acquaintances, converſed freely on the 
ſubjeQ; in the courſe of which, Governor Chittenden 
deſcribed the ſituation and neceſſities Vermont had 
been reduced to by the claims of the neighbouring 
States and Congreſs; the defenceleſs State of the 
frontiers ; the power of the Britiſh in Canada; that 
the people of Vermont had been zealous ſupporters 
of the independence of America; but fince deſerted 


by them, were at liberty to form ſuch connedtions as 
| ſell. 
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ſelf preſervation might dilate, and were at liberty to, 
and deſirous of, becoming one of the United States. 

Notwithſtanding all that had paſſed between the 
agents of Vermont and the Britiſh agents in Canada, 
giving a ſhort ſtate of theſe matters, as being neceſſary 
for the defence of the frontiers, &c. Governor Chit- 
tenden then requeſted Mr. Hecock to make a verbal 
ſtatement thereof to General Waſhington on his return. 


On further conſideration of theſe matters, and the 
refuſal of the Legiſlature in October to comply with 
the reſolves of Congreſs of the 7th and aoth of Au- 
guſt, Governor Chittenden, on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, wrote a letter to General Wſhington on the 
ſubject, in unequivocal terms That there were no 
people on the continent more attached to the cauſe 
of America than the people of Vermont, but that 
they were fully determined not to be put under the 
government of New York, and would oppoſe it by 
force of arms, and join with the Britiſh in Canada, 
rather than ſubmit to that government; for they had 
as good a right to chooſe what form of government 
they would eſtabliſh for the government of their 
internal police, as the United States had to aſſume 
and eſtabliſh government for themſelves, on the prin- 
eiples of the revolution of America. | 


The danger of a civil war between New York and 
Vermont, alſo between New Hampſhire and Ver- 


mont, with the effects ſuch meaſures might have on 
| the 
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the pending cauſe of the United States, gave great 
concern to Congreſs, and the Commander in Chief 
was induced to interfere, for the accommodation of 
a controverſy dangerous to the exiſtence of the in- 
dependence of the United States. On the firft of 
January, 1782, the General anſwered Governor 


- Chittenden's letter, in $55 courſe of which are theſe 


* 


we viz. 


bs 155 is not my buſneſs, neither do 1 think it 
neceſſary now, to diſcuſs the origin of the right of a 
number of inhabitants to that tract of country, for- 
merly diſtinguiſhed. by the name of the New Hamp- 
ſhire grants, and now known by that of Vermont. 
I will take it for granted that their right was good, 


| becauſe Congreſs, by their reſolve of the 7th of 


Auguſt, imply it; and by that of the 20th, are willing 
fully to confirm it, provided the new State is confined 
to certain deſcribed bounds. It appears, therefore, 
to me, that the diſpute of boundary is the only one 
that exiſts, and that being removed, all other diffi- 
culties would be removed alſo, and the matter ter- 
minated to the ſatisfaction of all parties. You have 
nothing to do but withdraw your juriſdiction to the 
confines of your old limits, and obtain an acknow- 
ledgement of independence and ſovereignty, under 
the reſolve of the 20th of Auguſt, for ſo much ter- 
ritory as does not interfere with the ancient eſtabliſhed 
bounds of New York, New Hampſhire, and Maſſa- 
chuſetts. In my private opinion, while it behoves 

EE the 
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the delegates to do ample juſtice to a body of people, 
_ ſufficiently reſpectable by their numbers, and en- 
titled by other claims to be admitted into that con- 
federation, it becomes them alſo to attend to the 
intereſts of their conſtituents, and ſee, that under the 
appearance of juſtice to one, they do not materially 
injure the rights of others. I am apt to think this is 
the prevailing opinion of Congreſs.” 


The univerſal confidence that the people of Ame- 
rica placed in their Commander in Chief, from the 
firm, ſteady, perſevering, and able manner he had 
conducted the war; his known integrity, wiſdam, and 

virtue gave him more influence over the Legiſlature 
of Vermont than any other man in exiſtence. 

% 

The additional population, and conſequence of 
ſome perſons in the Unions tended to diſtribute public 
offices, and affect the popularity of more than one: 
Some prejudices remained that were imbibed by the 
preſiding union of ſixteen towns, the Corniſh con- 
vention of the gth of December, 1778, &c. Some 
were precipitately ambitious'to gain ſeats in Congrels. 
Many wiſhed to put an end to a controverſy that 
ſeemed to. threaten the utmoſt danger, conſidering 
theſe meaſures conſiſtent with the articles of union as 
aforeſaid. Placing unlimited confidence in the Com- 
mander in Chief, they were induced to rely on the 
reſolves of Congreſs, which they had before treated 


my 
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_ 8s the effefts of the intrigues of their cruel OR 
faries, who had caufed the frontiers of Vermont to 


be left defenceleſs. ä 


On theſe principles two unions were diffolved, 
which were formed through neceſſity and retaliation ; 
in which Vermont ſhewed a ſuperior policy, by 
drawing in the people to unite under the government; 
which, from their formation, had been adding num- 
bers, ſtrength, popularity, &c.; hence procraſtination 
weakened the refources and ſtrength of Congreſs ; 
added proportionate power and conſequence to Ver- 
mont; prevented a diviſion of the State, and con- 
tributed much towards its eſtabliſhment ; protetted 
the frontiers of the weſt Union from invaſion, which 
may in ſome meaſure compenſate the people there 
for the diſappointment of diſſolving it; theſe unions 
were not diſſolved without ſevere ſtruggles and re- 
ſentment from thoſe who were thereby debarred a ſeat 
in the Legiſlature. 


The negleR of Congrels i in admitting Vermont into 
the federal union, agreeable to their plighted faith in 
their reſolves of the 7th and 20th of Auguſt, enforced 
by the weight of the charatter of the Commander in 
Chief of their armies, was a deviation from that can- | 
dour and honour that ever ought to influence the 
Repreſentatives of a free people: they alſo ſacrificed 
the honour of their General, ſo far as in them lay; 


for it is to be ſuppoſed he had been conſulted by 
a them, 
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them, as the bearer of the reſolve of Congreſs of the 
7th of Auguſt had alſo a verbal meſſage from him, 
as before ſtated ; this alſo gave great reaſon to ſup- 
| poſe, that ſaid reſolves were paſſed through fear, and 
that the completion of the matters and engagements 
therein contained, were procraſtinated through re- 
ſentment, party intrigues, Jeſuitical cunning, and 
littleneſs ; for there could be no neceſſity of evaſive 
policy, at a time when the public ſentiment called 
for the diſcuſſion of a queſtion which had already 
occaſioned ſo much trouble, anxiety, and danger to 
the United States, and the right of the people of 
Vermont to be admitted a ſiſter State into the union 
was acknowledged by a great majority of the citizens; 
conſequently, every thing was prepared for the admiſ- 
ſion of Vermont into the federal union, but the intereſt 
of the New York land-jobbers; and they made a 
moſt egregious blunder, that they did not ſeize the 
opportunity of popular diviſions in the Legiſlature of 
Vermont, and induce her delegates to have ſigned 
the conſederacy of the United States; thereby to 
have extended the laws of the United States over 
Vermont, without any ſtipulation reſpecting the grants 
of land made by the late colony of New York; in 
which caſe they would have probably ſaved to them- 
ſelves about 2,500,000 acres of land, that were 
granted by the late colony of New York on Crown 
lands, and afterwards granted by the Legiſlature of 
Vermont; for, in a legal ſenſe, ſuppoſe a Court, un- 


2 | der 
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der the ſame circumſtances as the preſent Circuit 
Court of the United States, then ſuppoſe a cauſe on 
the title of lands, where a grant is made in 1768 by 
the late colony of New Vork, by expreſs authority 
from his Majeſty and Privy Council; then, a ſubſe- 
quent grant from the Legiſlature of Vermont. If 
the Court would decide in favour of the firſt grant on 
Crown lands, then the precipitate aft of the Legiſla- 
ture in diſſolving her unions, diſſolved molt of 

the grants of land that ſhe had made; but a blind fate, 
in hardening the hearts of Congreſs, (and not the wiſ- 
dom of the Legiſlature) ſaved her citizens from the loſs 
of theſe lands, and Joining the confederacy, at a time 
when it would have involved them in a ſhare of the 
continental debt. Nevertheleſs, ſhe loſt a great part 
of the retaliation on her old adverſary, New York, 
(which was dear to ſome) the weſt union, and with 
that extenſive tract of vacant lands and confiſcated 
eſtates, that might have been preſerved to enrich her 


citizens. 


That the reader may have full information of the 
meaſures made uſe of to render null and void all the 
grants of land made by the late colony of New Vork, 
within the State of Vermont, it is neceſſary to make 
a conciſe ſtatement of the proceedings. The Le- 


giſlature early appointed Mr. Ira Allen Surveyor 
General, in order to aſcertain their vacant lands; 
meaſures were taken to grant lands as early as 1779; 


as the original object of ſome df the founders-of the 
| Statc 
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State was to overturn all the titles of lands granted 
by New York. The Surveyor General entered no 
grants on his chart but thoſe made by the province 
of New Hampſhire and the State of Vermont, and 
appeared to have little knowledge of the grants made 
by New York, till it was found fome grants inter- 
fered with thoſe made by New York: in one or two 
inſtances a deduttion was made on that account, in the 
granting fees; but the current of oppoſition was fo 
great to New York, that but little attention was paid 
to the claims of New Vork: the repeated applications 
for grants of land from the citizens of Vermont and 
the neighbouring States were ſuch, that ſoon after the 
cloſe of the war, all the lands in the State, except thoſe 
granted by New Hampſhire, were granted by Ver- 
mont, and meaſures were taken to ſettle the ſame, in 
order to which, the Legiſlature proceeded to enaft 


laws to aſcertain and eſtabliſh town-lines ; this became 


eflentially neceſſary, to prevent ſettlement on grants 
made under New York. Every exertion was made 
to carry theſe matters into effect. Different intereſts, 
parties, intrigues for popularity, &c. obſtrudted theſe 
meaſures, and prevented the Surveyor General from 
collecting taxes for running town-lines; but, by ad- 
vice of the Governor and Council, he continued the 
ſurvey, by advancing the neceflary ſupplies till the 
claimants under Vermont could find all their lands 
that were attempted to be ſettled under New-York 
titles. By theſe exertions, and the ſpirit of the 
people, in oppoſition to the claims of New York, 
there were no claims of people ſettled on lands in 
TR Vermont; 
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Vermont, under titles from New York, to prevent a 
ſettlement between the Commiſſioners of New York 
and Vermont in 1790, when it was ſtipulated, that 
the State of Vermont ſhould pay to the State of New 
York 30,000 dollars, as an equivalent and extirpa- 
tion for all the titles of land derived from the late 
colony of New Vork within the State of Vermont, 
amounting to about 5,000,000 acres of land, near 
one half of which was made on Crown lands, never 
granted by the late province of New Hampſhire, 
and might probably have been conſidered legal titles, 
had not the ſettlement aforclaig rendered them nul} 
and void. 


The founders of Vermont are juſtified by the fol- 
lowing ſtatement, to ſome who may feel themſelves 
aggrieved by the loſs of property, in ſetting aſide 
ſaid grants from New York, whieb in one ſenſe might 

have been conſidered legal, ſo far as they did not 
interfere with the grants from New Hampſhire ; but 
when it is conſidered that the original objett of the 
Cabinet Council in the colony of New York, in ob- 
taining the order of his Majeſty and Privy Council, 
on the 20th day of July, 1764, extending the colony 
of New York to the weſt banks of Connecticut River, 
was to overturn the titles of land granted by the pro- 
vince of New Hampſhire, and ſubjett the inhabitants 
to be tenants to the land monopoliſts of New York, 
which fully appears in the preceding part of this hiſ- 


tory, and a few remarks in this place will evince 
the 
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the Governor and Council of New Vork, in iſſuing 
their grants, paid no deference to the ancient grants 
from the province of New Hampſhire, which was 
allo a Royal Government. Great part of the grants 
made by the Governor and Council were illegal, as 
being oppoſed to an expreſs prohibition old the 
King and Privy Council. The ſupreme Court of 
New York, in caſe of a writ of eje&ment, would 
not allow a charter under the great ſeal of the pro- 
vince of New Hampſhire to be read in court, as 
evidence of title to lands; gave judgment and writs 
of polleſſion againſt the proprietors and ſeitlers under 
New Hampſhire. Mr. Kemp, King's Attorney for 
the colony of New York, on obtaining ſaid judg- 
ment, obſerved to the agent of the people of the 
diſtrict of the New Hampſhire Grants, that “ might 
often overcomes right;” he therefore adviſed the 
people on the New Hampſhire Grants to make the 
beſt terms they could with their landlords under New 
York. That this was an unprovoked attack on the 
part of the New-York claimants againſt an innocent 
people, to take from them that which they had ac- 
quired by the ſweat of their brow, who reſiſted, and 
after a ſpirited controverſy of 26 years, wreſted from 


the claimants under New York about the ſame num- 


ber of acres of lands as the New-York claimants had 
in cold blood, without the leaſt provocation, ſought oc- 
caſion and attempted to take from the New Hamplhire 
claimants ; that, after all this, the people of Vermont, 


for the ſake of good neighbourhood, paid, for the 
Q 3 bene 
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benefit of the New York claimants, 30, ooo dollars. 
This conduct of the citizens of Vermont (when pro- 
perly underſtood) will be juſtified both in heaven and 
on earth, yet it may be hard on ſome individuals, 
claiming under New Vork; but the blame muſt reſt 
on the late colony of New Vork. | 


In the ſpring of 1782, a loyaliſt officer, out of 
Canada, having raiſed ſeventeen recruits in the 
county of Albany, State of New York, ſet out to 
conduct them to Canada; he ſuppoſed it was ſafer to 
paſs through Vermont than to continue in the State 
of New York ; they were furniſhed with ſome ſtores 
at the roaring branch in Arlington. As they were 
putting them into their knapſacks in the filent watches 
of the night, Lieutenant William Blanchard paſſing 
that way, fell in amongſt them; they made a priſoner 
of him. On their march to Canada, they fell in 
alſo with Serjeant Ormſbury, who ſhared the ſame fate 
with Blanchard. To prevent alarm, they ſtruck off 
the road immediately, and took to the woods. The 
next morning early, Major Ormſbury was apprized 
of the ſituation of his ſon and his fellow -priſoner, and 
the route the enemy had taken. The Major diſpatched 
an expreſs to Colonel Ira Allen, to inform him of 
this circumſtance, as the Colonel at that time com- 
manded a regiment of militia in that neighbourhood. 
In the mean time, the Major directed Captain Sun— 
derland to purſue the enemy with a party of men. 
The Captain took his hounds wich bim, who, by 

their 


1 
their ſcent, followed the tracks of the enemy, and 
thus proved faithful guides to the party. 


Colonel Allen, on the receipt of this intelligence, 
poſted full ſpeed to Mancheſter, ſent to Cap- 
tain Eaſtman, of Ruport, directing him to raiſe a 
party of men, and way-lay in a certain paſs in the 
mountain, where he took the ſaid ' recruiting party, 
and releaſed Lieutenant Blanchard. Captain Sun- 
derland came up in a few moments after, when the 
ſagacity of his hounds was amazingly perceptible, by 
going up and ſmelling to the feet of the priſoners, 
who. were brought to Sunderland; the Governor, 
General Ethan Allen, &c. attended their examina- 
tion. A ſimple, honeſt-looking fellow was the firſt 
examined, and whilſt the attention of the populace 
was drawn to hear it, an officer, that was in the 
ſecret, found means to let the priſoners know, that 
they muſt call themſelves Britth ſoldiers, in a loyaliſt 
corps, when it was diſcovered that the recruiting 
officer had his recruiting orders, enliſtments, &c. 
with him, which he was direQed immediately to de- 
ſtroy, as the price of their lives; they were exa- 
mined, conſidered as priſoners of war, and ſent to 
Bennington gaol. . | 


Colonel Ira Allen wrote to the Britiſh Commi(. 
ſioners in Canada, informing them of theſe matters, | 
requiring about double the number of priſoners in 
exchange; that ſuch meaſures might give ſatisfattion 


Q 4 to 
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to 10 people of Vermont, and this requiſition Was 
n with. 5 


In the mean time a ſtrong party, in and about 
Bennington, who were oppoſed to any negociation 
with the Britiſh, threatened to oppoſe the ſaid pri- 
ſoners being ſent to Canada in exchange. The Go- 

vernor being informed of this, and that the party 
Vas gaining ſtrength, directed a ſpirited officer, with 
a number of men, to repair to Bennington, to take 
the priſoners out of confinement, and march them to 
the frontiers, for the purpole of being monies, | 
which he did. 


Colonel Warner, and a Committee, came fiom 
Bennington to Governor Chittenden's, where a warm 
altercation took place, as the gentlemen from Ben- 
nington diſputed the propriety of the condu of the 
Governor, in {ending the priſoners to the northward, 
and threatened to raiſe a regiment of men to bring 
them back. Governor Chittenden anſwered, that he 
had not taken this ftep till he had conſulted the 
Council, and ſo done what he thought proper, and 
ſhould not recall the orders he had given reſpecting 
faid priſoners, and did not doubt but Colonel Allen's 
regiment, who had taken ſaid priſoners, were ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport his orders in oppoſition to any mea- 
{ſure they could take; that they might depend that the 
northern part of the State united in opinion with him 
and the Council; he therefore coolly adviſed them to 

return 
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return to Bennington, and perſuade the people to 
be quiet; that they would ſoon ſee a generous return 
of priſoners from Canada; the diſpute ſubſided, 
and in a ſhort time forty prifoners were returned, 
part of whom were citizens of the United States. 
Nevertheleſs, Major Fay, as Commiſſary of priſoners, 
reccipted them; when theſe matters were known, 
oppoſition ceaſed, and the conduct of the Governor 

was n by all parties. 


Early in 17825 men were directed to be raiſed for 
the defence of the frontiers of Vermont, and each 
town to furniſh its quota; oppoſition was made to 
theſe meaſures in the ſouth eaſt part of the State, 
through the intrigues of New York; indeed that 
State went ſo far as to iſſue commiſſions, which, with 
other meaſures, produced an armed force within 
Vermont, to oppoſe her laws; five of the principal 
offenders were taken, and brought _ before che ſu- 
preme Court; the laws of Vermont were eſtabliſhed 
on wiſdom and moderation, which admitted atts of 
treaſonable offences to be puniſhed by baniſhment 
and confiſcation of eſtates; ſentences to this effect 
were paſſed, and executed on the offenders; com- 
plaint was made by the Government of New York 
to Congrels, predicated on the reſolves of that body, 
Sept. 24, 1779, and June 2d, 1780. Congreſs took 
up the complaint, and referred it to a Committee, 
who, on the 14th of November, reported, “ that the 
meaſures complained of were probably occaſioned 


by 
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by the State of New York having lately iſſued com- 

. miſſions, both civil and military, to perſons reſident 

in the diſtrict called Vermont:“ And that it be recom- 
mended to New York, to revoke all the commiſſions 
which they had iſſued ſince the month of May; that 
it be recommended to the inhabitants- to make full 
ſatisfaction to the perſons who had ſuffered damages; 
and that it be recommended to New York, and to 
the people exerciſing Government in Vermont, to 
adhere to the reſolutions of Congreſs, of September 
24th, until a decifion ſhould be had upon their af- 
fairs. But after ſeveral attempts, a vote could not 
be obtained in favour of theſe reſolves, and the 
matter was adjourned*. | 


On December 5th, 1782, theſe matters were again 
attended to by Congreſs, in violation of ſolemn faith, 
pledged to Vermont in their reſolves of the 7th and 
20th of Auguſt, aſſuming a power not veſted in them, 
by attempting to controul the interna] police of Ver- 
mont, as by the following reſolves will appear. 


- .& By the United States in Congreſs aſſembled, 
December 5, 1782: Whereas it appears to Congreſs, 
by authentic documents, that the people inhabiting 
the diſtrict of country, on the weſt fide of Con- 
neclicut River, commonly called the New Hampſhire 
Grants, and claiming to be an independent State, in 


Journal of Congreſs, November 14, 1782. 
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contempt of the authority of Congreſs, and in dire& 
violation of their reſolutions of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1779, and of the 2d of June, 1780, did, 
in the month of September laſt, proceed to exerciſe 
juriſdiction over the perſons and properties of ſundry 
inhabitants of the ſaid diſtrict, profeſſing themſelves 
to be the fubjetts of, and to owe allegiance to the 
State of New York; by means whereof divers of 
them have been condemned to baniſhment, not to 
return on- pain of death and confiſcation of eſtate, 
and others have been fined in large ſums, and other- 
wiſe deprived of property. Therefore, reſolved, 
that the ſaid acts and proceedings of the ſaid people, 
being highly derogatory to the authority of the United 
States, and dangerous to the confederacy, require 
the immediate and decided interpoſition of Congrels, 
for the protection and relief of ſuch as have ſuffered 
by them, and for preſerving peace in the ſaid diſtritt, 
until a deciſion ſhall be had of the controverſy rela- 
tive to the juriſdiction of the ſame. 


« That the people inhabiting the ſaid diſtri 
claiming to be independent, be, and they are hereby 
required without delay to make full and ample reſti- 
tution to Timothy Church, Timothy Phelps, Henry 
Evans, William Shattuck, and ſuch others, as have 
been condemned to baniſhment and confiſcation of 
eſtates, or have otherwiſe been deprived of property, 
ſince the firſt day of September laſt, for the damages 


they have ſuſtained by the acts and proceedings afore- 
ſaid, 
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faid, and that they be not moleſted in their perſons 


or properties, on their return to their habitations 1 in 
the ſaid diſtrict. 


4 That the United States will take effectual mea- 


ſiures to enforce a compliance with the aforeſaid re- 


ſolutions, in caſe the ſame ſhall be 124 by the 
people of the ſaid diſtrict.“ 


The people of W were already prejudiced 
againſt the proceedings of Congreſs; theſe reſolu- 
tions could not fail to impair all that remained of 
reverence and reſpect. The Governor and Council 
ſent a ſpirited remonſtrance to Congreſs againſt theſe 
reſolutions“. In this remonſtrance Congreſs was re- 
minded of their ſolemn engagements to the State of 
Vermont, in their public atts of Auguſt 7th, and 
20th, 1781, which had been fully complied with on 
the part of the State, but which Congreſs had refuſed 
or neglected to fulfil: They were told that by their 
own articles of confederation, they had no right to 
interfere or meddle with the internal' police of any 
of the United States; and leaſt of all with.that of 
Vermont, from which they had not received any de- 
legated authority whatever: That Vermont had as 
good a right to independence as Congreſs; and as 
much authority to paſs reſolutions preſcribing mea- 
ſures to Congreſs, as Congrels had to preſcribe mea- 
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ſures, dire&ing them to receive the baniſhed, and 
make reſtitution to criminals of the property which 
had been taken from them by due courſe of law, 
for their crimes againſt the laws and authority of the 
State: They were reminded that they were purſuing 

the ſame meaſures againſt Vermont, which Britain 
had uſed againſt the American colonies, and which 
it had been judged neceſſary to oppoſe at every riſk 
and hazard: That their proceedings tended to make 
the liberty and natural rights of mankind a mere 
bubble, and the ſport of ſtate politicians: That it 
was of no importance to America to pull down arbi- 
trary power in one form, that they might eſtabliſh it 
in another: That the inhabitants of Vermont had 
lived in a ſtate of independence from the firſt ſettle- 
ment of the country, and could not now ſubmit to 
be reſolved out of it by the influence which New 
York, their old adverſary, had in Congreſs: That 
they were in full poſſeſſion of freedom, and would 
remain independent, notwithſtanding all the power 
and artifice of New York: That they had no con- 
troverſy with the United States, complexly conſi- 
dered; but were at all times ready and able to vindi- 
cate their rights and liberties, againſt the uſurpations 


of the State of New York. 


With regard to that part of the reſolves, which 
declared „ the proceedings of Vermont to be dero- 
gatory to the authority of the United States, and 
dangerous to the confederacy, and ſuch as required 


COME, 

the immediate interpoſition of Congreſs to relieve 
the ſufferers, and preſerve peace,” they anſwer, that 
it appears like a paradox to aſſert that the exerciſe of 
civil law in Vermont ſhould be derogatory to the 
authority, or. dangerous to the confederacy of the 
United States; or that the interpoſition of Congreſs 
would be the means of eſtabliſhing peace in the State. 
Law, juſtice, and order, they affert, were eftabliſhed 
in Vermont, before Congreſs paſſed their late reſo- 
lutions; what diſcord they would occaſion, time 
would determine: But that it was the general opinion 
that a ratification of their ſtipulated agreement, 
would have had a more ſalutary tendency to 1 
peace, than their late reſolutions. | 


As to the requiſition that © the State without delay 
make full and ample reſtitution to thoſe who had 
been condemned to baniſhment and confiſcation of 
eſtate,” they obſerve, that Congreſs has been ſo mu- 
table in their reſolutions reſpecting Vermont, that it 
is impoſſible to know on what ground to find them, 
or what they deſign next. At one time they guaran- 
tee to the States of New Hampſhire and New York, 
their lands to certain deſcribed limits, leaving a 
place for the exiſtence of the State of Vermont ; 
the next thing Vermont hears from them, is, they are 
within theſe limits controlling the internal Govern- 
ment of the State. Again, they preſcribe prelimi- 
naries of confederation, and when complied with on 
the part of the State, they unreaſonably procraltinate 


the ratification, 
To 
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To that part of the reſolves in which the State 
was threatened, “that the United States would take 
effectual meaſures to enforce a compliance with their 
reſolutions, in caſe they ſhould be diſobeyed by the 
people of ſaid diſtri,” they return for anſwer, that 
the State would appeal to the juſtice of his Excel- 
lency General Waſhington; and as the General and 
moſt of the inhabitants of the contiguous States, 
were in favour of the independence of Vermont, it 
- would be more prudent for Congreſs to refer the 
ſettlement of this diſpute to the States of New York 
and Vermont, than to embroil the confederacy with 
it. But ſuppoſing Congreſs had a judicial authority 
to controul the internal police of the State, the State 
had a right to be heard in its deſence. That the pro- 
ceedings of Congreſs were wholly unjuſtifiable, upon 
their own principles; and that coming to a decifion 
of ſo important a matter, ex parte, and without any 
notice to the State, was illegal, and contrary to the 
law of nature and nations. The remonſtrance was 
concluded with ſoliciting a federal union with the 
United States, agreeable to their preliminary agree-: 
ment, which their Committee had reported was 
& become abſolute and neceſſary on their part to be 
performed; and from which, they were aſſured, 
Vermont would not recede. | 


The Aſſembly met in the month of February, and 
ſent their remonſtrance to Congreſs. Like that of 
the Governor and Council, this was allo plain, 

: ſpirtted, 
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ſpirited, and deciſive; announcing to Congreſs, in 
the plaineſt terms, that they ſhould not intermeddle 
in the internal affairs of Government; and that they 
were fully reſolved to maintain their independence. 


Theſe reſolves, inſtead of intimidating the people 
of Vermont, united them in a ſpirited oppoſition ; 
the Legiflature annually appointed agents and dele- 
gates to Congreſs, but took no further pains to join 
the confederacy ; indeed they found themſelves in 
better circumſtances than thoſe of the neighbouring 
States, on account of taxes, and were content with 
the meaſures of Government. 


In the winter of 1782, the Britiſh in Canada were 
impatient to learn what effect the capture of Lord 
Cornwallis had produced. Their anxiety and confi- 
dence in the people of Vermont, will beſt appear 
from the ſtile in the extract of the following letter 
from the Britiſh agent, dated February 28th, 1782. 
« My anxiety to hear from you, induced me to 
apply to his Excellency (General Haldimand) for 
leave to ſend the bearer with this; which having ob- 
tained, I earneſtly requeſt you to fend me, in the 
moſt candid, unreſerved manner, the preſent wiſhes 
and intentions of the people, and leading men of 
your State, reſpecting our former negociations; and 
what effect the late cataſtrophe of Lord Cornwallis 
has on them. Will it not be well to conſider the 
many chances and viciſſitudes of war? However 

| bral- 
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| brilliant the laſt campaign may appear, the next may 
wear a very different aſpect: Add to this, the great 
probability of your being ruined by your haughty 
neighbours, elated by (what they call) a ſignal vic- 
tory; and I hope you will ſee, as I do, that it is 
more than ever your intereſt, to unite. yourſelves 
with thoſe who wiſh to make you a happy and free 
Government. Will there be a proper time to ſend 
the proclamations? I repeat my requeſt, that you 
will tell me, without reſerve, what —_ be expected 
n $1: ee | 


April 22d, 1782, the Britiſh agents wrote, © in 
confidence, we take this opportunity to acquaint you, 
by the authority of his Excellency. General Haldi- 
mand, that he is ſtill inclined to treat amicably with 
the people of Vermont; and theſe his generous and 
humane inclinations, are now ſeconded by- much 
ſtronger powers from his Majeſty, than he has hitherto 
enjoyed for that purpoſe. We do, in confidence, 
officially aſſure you, that every article propoſed to 
you in his Excellency's former offer, as well as the 
confirmation of the eaſt and weſt unions, in their 
utmoſt limits, will be amply and punQually complied 
Vith. We hope your anſwer may be ſuch, as to 
unburden our anxious minds.” Extremely fearful 
abqut the event, and impatient at not receiving an 
anſwer on April goth, they wrote again, and car- . 
ried their offers and promiſes to a {till greater ex- 
tent; His Excellency has never loſt Gght of his 
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firſt object; en happy to be able in this, to 
inform you, that the General has lately received, by 
way of Halifax, full powers from the King to eſta- 
bliſh V t Government, including the full ex. 
tent of the eaſt and weſt unions, with every privi- 
lege and immunity, formerly proffered to you; and 
he is likewiſe fully authorized, as well as ſincerely 
inc lined, to provide amply for *****, and to make 
v Brigadier General in the line, n field 
officers, with ſuch other rewards, as your ſincerity; 
and good ſervices in bringing about the revolution, 
may in future merit. In ſhort, the General is veſted 
with full powers to make ſuch rewards, as he ſhall 
judge proper, to all thoſe who diftinguiſh themſelves 
in promoting the happy unien: And as his Excel- 
lency has the.greateſt confidence in you, and *****, 
much will depend on your recommendations.” 


Extra 2 5 General Haldimand's Letter in tlie Summer 
of 1782. 


| 0 You may reſt. aſſured that I ſhall give ſuch 
orders, as will effectually prevent hoſtilities of any 
kind being , exerciſed in the diſtrict of Vermont, 
until ſuch time as a breach on your part, or ſome 
general event, may make the contrary my duty. And 
you have my authority to promulgate, in ſuch man- 
ner as you ſhall think fit, this my intention to the 
people of the ſaid diſtria, that they may, without 
wy apprehenſion, continue to encourage and pro- 


mote 
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mote the ſettlement and cultivation of that new 


country, to the intereſt and ene of themſelves, 
and their poſterity . , 


One of the Britiſh agents wrote, March 25th, 
1783, after ſome reports of peace, and before offi 
dp made known, in this ſtile : | s 


« I am commanded to Semi you, that actuated 
from the beginning, by a ſincere deſire of ſerving 
you, and your people, as well as of promoting the 
royal cauſe, by re- uniting you with the mother 
country, his Excellency never loſt an opportunity of 
repreſenting every circumſtance that could be ad- 
vanced in your favour, to the King's Miniſters, in 
the hope of accompliſhing a reconciliation. His 
Excellency will continue by ſuch repreſentations, to 
do all in his power to ſerve you, but what effect it 
may have, at this late period, is very uncertain. 
While his Excellency ſincerely regrets the happy 
moment, which it is much to be feared, cannot be 
recalled, of reſtoring to you the bleſſings of the 
| Britiſh Government, and views with concern the 
fatal conſequences approaching, which he has o 
long, and ſo frequently predicted, from your proeraſ- 
tination, he deri ves ſome ſatis faction from a conſciouſ- 
neſs of not having omitted a circumſtance, which 


* Haldimand's letter to Goremor Chittenden, dated —_ 
8th * 1782. 
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could tend to your perſuaſion, and adoption of his 
deſired purpoſe. In the preſent, uncertain ſtate of 
affairs, uninformed as his Excellency 1s, of what 
is doing, or perhaps done, in a general accommoda- 
tion, he does not think fit, until the reſult ſhall be 
known, to give any opinion, which may influence 
you, perhaps, to the prejudice. of your intereſts, or 
that might interfere with the views of Government, 
If the report now prevailing has any foundation, a 
very ſhort time will determine the fate of Vermont. 
Should any thing favourable preſent, you may till 
depend on his Excellency's utmoſt endeavours, for 
your ſalvation.” - etl: — 

The preceding letter, under the circumſtances it 
was written, ſhews the generous conduct of General 
Haldimand, in the courſe of theſe negociations, and 
a friendly liberality in cautioning the people of Ver. 
mont to be an their guard for new events. The 
facts are, that theſe negociations, on the part of Ver- 
mont, were from neceſſity, as bas been already ſhewn; 
on the part of the Britiſh, they were to carry into 
effect the object of the war; from different motives 
thoſe meaſures were carried on in ſuch ways as the 
parties could agree for their mutual intereſt, on the 
ſtricteſt principles of honor; and when peace was 
proclaimed, impreſſions of friend{hip remained be- 
tween the parties, as ſeveral interviews between Ge- 
neral Haldimand and Colonel Ira Allen afterwards 
fully evinced, e 

D. 2 In 
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In January, 178g, the late Colonel Samuel Wells, 
of Brattleborough, being engaged in tranſmitting 
letters from Canada to New York, one of his packets 
was intercepted, and fell-into the hands of ſome of 
the officers of the continental troops. In conſequence 
of which, a Captain, with a company from Albany, 
were diſpatched to ſeize the Colonel; who, on being 
informed of this circumſtance, left his houſe, to take 
ſhelter in Canada. In hs flight he put up at Captain 
Otly's, at Bromley, in'the Green Mountains; while 
at ſupper the Captain and his men came to the houſe, 
and put up for the night. Notwithſtanding Colonel 
Wells was fully apprized of the Captain's bufineſs, 
refleQting that there was no dwelling at hand to which 
he could efcape, ſuch an attempt, beſides, might- 
awaken ſuſpicions in the Captain, who was about to- 
retire to reſt, the Colonel went to bed, and remained 
there till his purſuers ſet out to Brattleborough, in 
hopes to find him fhere. Colonel Wells proceeded 
to Sunderland, to conſult with General and Colonel 
Allen, who adviſed him to fet out for New York: 
about twelve o'clock at night; a fleigh was accord- 
ingly provided for that purpoſe, which was brought 
to General Allen's door at the appointed hour; he 
ſet out in it, and having purſued his inſtruttions, in 
the courſe of a few nights he arrived at New York 
in ſafety. a 


On the news of peace in 1783, between Great 
Britain and the United States, finding that the terri- 
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tory of Vermont was included within the boundaries 
of the latter as relinquiſhed by the former, the. Go- 
vernor and Council appointed Colonel Ira Allen 
their Commiſſioner, to concert meaſures with the 
Legiſlative Council of Canada for opening a free 
commercial intercourſe with that province ; but the 
moſt eſſential part of his miffion was to confer with 
the Commander in Chief, General Haldimand, with 
xeipett to the views of the Britiſh Government, as 
applied to Vermont in particular, and the United 
States in general. It is to be obſerved, that many 
propoſitions had paſſed between the agents of Great 
Britain and Vermont, reſpecting Vermont's being a 
colony under the crown of England; that by the 
preliminaries of peace Vermont was within the ter- 
ritory conceded to the United States as aforeſaid ; 
that ſhe had diſſolved her unions with them, a part 
of her conſequence, and was not received into the 
confederacy of the United States. In this ſituation, 
completely independent, and not in alliance or con- 
nexion with any power on earth, ſhe had cautiouſly 
avoided contracting much debt; therefore wiſdom 
dittated moderation, that ſhe might take advantage 
of whatever circumſtances ſhould ariſe from the new . 
order of things; that conſidering the multiplied debts 
the United States had contratted, in the courſe of 
their. ſtruggles for independence; that their conſti- 
tution had not ſufficient energy to govern an exten- 
five country in time of peace; conſequently a new 


conſtitution would be neceſſary in the United States, 
| | the 
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the formation and ratification of which, the liquida- 
tion and ſettlement of the public accounts, providing 
ways and means for diſcharging the ſame, were 
reſpettively arduous taſks; and the more ſo, when 
it was conſidered that the ſenſe of.danger from with- 
out gave' riſe to new diſcords within, and between 
the States a difference in political ſentiments and 
intereſts might be difficult to reconcile. What influ- 
ence Britiſh agents would have, or what their objet᷑ts 
might be, in the United States, under theſe circum- 
ſtances, was alſo a queſtion. Under theſe impreſſions, 
the Governor and Council of Vermont inſtructed 
Colonel Ira Allen, at different times, to repair to 
Quebec, to confer with Governor Haldimand, his 
ſucceſſor, &c. on the preceding matters, and to adviſe 
for the beſt good of Vermont; the reſult of which 
was, that it was adviſeable for Vermont to conſolidate 
the intereſt of her citizens, on one common prin- 
ciple, and admit of no titles te lands, but thoſe de- 
rived from New Hampſhire, their ſubſequent con- 
firmations, on the ſame grounds, from New York, 
that were in ſome inſtances made near ConneQicut 
River, and the Grants made by Vermont; and to 
form no connexions with the. United States for the 
time being, or until the United States ſhould eſtabliſh 
a more permanent conſtitution, liquidate and provide 
ways and means for the diſcharge of their debts. 
This policy being adopted by certain perſons in 
Vermont, was ſteadily purſued by them. When the 
inſurrettion aroſe in the neighbouring State of 
Maſſachuſetts, headed by Mr, Shays, ſome time 
R 4 | / before 
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before the inſurgents attempted to take the arſenal 
of the United States at Springfield, Mr. Shays ſent 
Luke Day and Eli Parſons, two of his officers, to 
General Ethan Allen, Commandant of the militia of 
Vermont, offering him (General Allen) the command 
of the revolutionary army, or inſurgents of the Maſſa- 
chuſett's; which General Ethan Allen contemptuouſſy 
refuſed, directing ſaid men to leave the State of 
Vermont. General Allen then wrote to the Gover- 
nor of Maſlachuſett's, ſtating the circumſtance, 
aſſuring him that no aſylum would be given in the 
State of Vermont to the inſurgents of the State of 
| Maſſachuſetts. General Lincoln ſent Major Royal 
Tylor, one of his aid-du-camps, to the Legiſlature 
of Vermont, the October following, to further con- 
firm theſe meaſures, and to cultivate a good under- 
ſtanding between the States of Maſſachuſett's and 
Vermont, who received every ſatisfadion he could 
have expected from the Legiſlature. 1 
| 1 
After the ratification of the Conſtitution of the 
United States, in 1788, Congreſs convened in New 
York. Federal Hall was dedicated to the uſe of 
Congrels, at a great expence of the citizens, and mea- 
ſures were taking to remove Congreſs to Philadel- 
phia. The citizens of New York, conſidering Ver- 


mont to be too firmly eſtabliſhed to expett to overturn 


the government, or get poſſeſſion of the lands granted 
by the late colony of New York, propoſed the ad- 
miſſion of Vermont into the federal government, in 


order to which the Legiſlature of the State of New 
York 
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York paſſed an act, appointing Commiſſioners, with 

full powers to ſettle boundary lines, and all diſputes 

reſpecting lands, between the States of New York 

and Vermont. The Legiſlature of Vermont paſſed 
an act, appointing Commiſſioners with ſimilar powers, 

to ſettle boundary lines, &c. 


The aforeſaid Commiſſioners, after ſeveral meet- 
ings, eſtabliſhed the boundaries of juriſdiction, as 
they then were exerciſed by ſaid States. All titles 
to lands within the bounds of Vermont, that derived 
from the late colony of New York, were annulled, 
except ſome in confirmation of the New Hampſhire 
Grants, contiguous to Connecticut River. As com- 

penſation for the loſs of theſe lands, the State of 
Vermont ſtipulated and paid to the State of New 
York 30,000 Spaniſh milled dollars. Thele acts of 
laid Commiſſioners were ratified and confirmed by 
the Legiſlature of the States of New York and Ver- 
mont; in virtue of which, writs of election were 
then iſſued by the Governor, directing the freemen- 
of each town to ele& members for a Convention, 
who were to convene for the purpoſe of firſt de- 
termining whether they would reſolve to come into 
the confederacy of the United States, and if ſo, to 
approve, diſapprove, or make propoſed amendments 
to the Conſtitution of the United States. In three 
days after the convening of ſuch Convention, they 
reſolved to come into the confederacy' of the United 
States, and approved of their Conſtitution by an 
almoſt unanimous vote. 


The 
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The Legiſlature of Vermont paſſed an att, ap- 
pointing Nathaniel Chipman and Lewis R. Morris, 


Eſquires, with full powers to negociate the admiſſion . 


of Vermont into the federal union, and fign the 
_ confederation of the United States, which was done, 
making the ſettlement with New York the baſis of 
| the admiſſion of Vermont into the federal govern- 
ment; ſo that 30,000 dollars, with good management, 
cancelled grants from the late colony of New York, 
for about 5,000,000 acres of land, after. a ſpirited 
NN of twenty-ſix years. 


In 1791, the Honourable Moſes Robinſon and 

Stephen R. Bradley, Eſquires, as ſenators, Nathaniel 

Niles and Iſrael Smith, Eſquires, as repreſentatives 
of Vermont, took their ſeats in Congreſs. 


The firſt ſettlers of Vermont laboured under great 
diſadvantages in educating their children, for want 
of proper ſchools; yet, nevertheleſs, care was taken 
to inſtru them to read and write in the Engliſh 
language, and ſo much in arithmetic as to do any 
common buſineſs, and keep accounts. There is 
ſcarcely a man in the State that cannot do this, or a 
female that cannot read and write. Theſe difficulties | 
have in a great meaſure ſubſided, except in the new 
ſettlements. | 


In the townſhips granted by the Governor of New 
Hampſhire, one right of land, containing about 340 
| acres, 
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acres, was reſerved for the uſe of ſchools in each 
townſhip; one right was reſerved for the propagation 
of the Goſpel in foreign parts, which, by an att of 
the Legiſlature in October, 1794, was alſo 13 6 
priated to the uſe of town ſchools. 


In the townſhips . by Vermont, there was 
one right reſerved for town ſchools, and one right 
for county grammar ſchools. It has been propoſed 
to appropriate the right from grammar ſchools to 
town ſchools, which would make two rights in each 
townſhip through the State for town ſchools. From 
the avails of theſe lands, and other meaſures, a ſuf- 
ficient number of ſchools will be eretted to give 
early inſtruction to the youth of Vermont. Several 
- academies are eſtabliſhed in different parts of the 
State, with handſome funds for their ſupport, by 
benefactions of their founders. 


Dartmouth College, eſtabliſhed by the Jate reve- 
rend and learned Doctor Eleazar Whelock, took 
its name from the liberal benefattion of the Earl of 
Dartmonth, is ſituated in Hanover, in the State of 
New Hampſhire, near the eaſt bank of Connecticut 
River, to which the Legiſlature of Vermont gave a 
townſhip of land, ſix miles ſquare; which College 
is well endowed and organized, and is one of the 
moſt flouriſhing in the United States, under the 
| Preſidency of the Honourable J ohn Whelock, 

LL. D. 5 
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Williams College, ſo called in commemoration 
of its founder and benefattor, Colonel Williams 
is eſtabliſhed in Williamſtown, near the ſouth-weſt 
corner of Vermont, which has been lately organized, 
and is in reſpectable circumſtances, increaſing faſt in 
its numbers of ſtudents and reputation, under the 
preſidency of the Honourable Doctor Fitch. 


The univerſity of Vermont was eſtabliſhed at Bur- 
lington Bay, on the eaſt bank of Lake Champlain, 
in 1791, in purſuance of a memorial of Ira Allen, 
Eſq; to the Legiſlature in 1789, and on the following 
| benefattions:—— 


By Ira Allen, Eſq; - +; ee 0 
By his Excellency Governor Chittenden goo o o 
By General Spafford ' - 7: CR@D.0''0 
By William Coit, Eſjq ;- 200 0 © 


Which, with donations of gentlemen in and near 
Burlington, increaſed the benefattions to nearly 
10, ooo. Beſides the gifts of the above indivi- 
duals, the Legiſlature endowed the univerſity with a 
right of land in each townſhip, granted by them, the 
total amount of vhich is about fifty thouſand acres. 


The truſtees appointed by the Legiſlature are 
gentlemen of different religious ſentiments, to pre- 
vent any kind oſ preference being given to religious 
or political parties. They have cordially united 
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in promoting the true intereſt of the univerſity, by 

leaſing out the lands, in the firſt place, rather than 

appropriate the capital in buildings, .and organizing 

ſaid univerſity, except that part of the donations, 

conſiſting of materials, which have been employed 
in ereing bl buildings. 


From - the funds e to ſchools, aca- 
demies, colleges, and univerſities, in and contiguous 
to Vermont; from the diſpoſition of the people to con- 
tribute further to ſupport thoſe inſtitutions, and 
deſire to extend knowledge amongſt all orders, great 
benefits may be expected to riſing generations. 


The Legiſlature of Vermont, in October, 1794s 
paſſed an act, authoriſing the ſelect men of each town 
to leaſe the glebe right, and annually to apply the 
avails in ſupport of the miniſter or miniſters of the 
reſpettive towns, in proportion to their hearers, 
without giving preference to any religious denomi- 
nation, as all ſects are equally countenanced by the 
laws of Vermont. 


The liberal grants of land in the ſeveral towns 
within the State to ſupport religious worſhip, will, 
no doubt, highly advance ſociety, and be the means 
of teaching people to pay the tribute of adoration 
due to the Author of Nature, which ought to be 
regarded by all communities for preſent and future 


| benefits. 
The 


* 
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The ſituation of Vermont for commerce may be 
judged of by Captain Tviſt's eftimate of the expence 
of a canal ſufficient for a ſhip of 200 tons to paſs 
from the River St. Lawrance into Lake Champlain 
for. £27,000 ſterling, as noted in page 4, and a 
canal that is now nearly completed from navigable 
waters in Hudſon's River, ſufficient to paſs boats of 
25 tons burthen into faid lake, which is further 
elucidated by the prefixed map. The inland canals, 
which may be extended through moſt of Vermont, 
the fertility of the country, the variety of raw ma- 
terials and uncultivated lands for want of inhabitants, 
point out mutual advantages, with a manufatturing 
nation to ſupply many articles for convenience and 
laxury; that by the treaty of 1794, Britiſh ſhips 
are allowed to navigate the waters of Lake Cham- 
plain for the purpoſe of commerce, and to render 
faid waters uſeful and intereſting to both nations, 
the canal ought to be completed, and the ſhipping 
of Vermont permitted to paſs Quebec, on paying 
a trifling acknowledgment; or, as an equivalent for 
Britiſh ſhips navigating the waters of ſaid lake. 
Were theſe plans accompliſhed, they would be 
more intereſting to Great Britain than to the United 
States, and the merchants need not be further told 
how to take the advantage thereof. 


The Government of Vermont admits not of here- 
ditary powers, nor democracy, nor ariſtocracy, but 
is founded on tie principle of repreſentation. By its 

| conſtitution, 
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conſtitution, the people retain the right of annually 
convening in their reſpective towns, to give their 
votes for a Governor, Deputy Governor, 12 Coun- | 
| fellors, and to chuſe a repreſentative for each town, 
who afterwards meet and form, The General Aſſem- 
bly of the State of Vermont,” which Aſſembly fo 
convened enact laws by the power derived from the 
people, to whom the Aſſembly is reſponſible. This 
ſyſtem of Government ſeems to be founded in nature 
and true policy; and moſt likely will be ſupported by 
reaſon and ſelf-preſervation, becauſe every man has 
equal rights to loſe and defend with his neighbours, 
and expeAts ſafety, wealth, and preferment, accord- 
ing to his virtues, abilities, and talents, 


The General Aſſembly is impowered to appoint 
Judges, Sheriffs, and Magiſtrates, as well as Major 
Generals and Brigadier Generals; but the Governor 
and Council commiſſion them and all other military 
officers. 


The General Aſſembly have, by their delegated 
| Power, divided the State into eleven counties, and 
appointed Judges, Sheriffs, and Juſtices of the Peace. 
| The militia .have been formed into companies of in- 

fantry, artillery, cavalry, regiments, brigades, and 
four diviſions. Their numbers in 1781 were efti- 
mated to be 7,000; in 1792 they were computed to 

be 18,500; and in 1798 they may be near 30, ooo. 


The 


„ 
The annual expences of the Government of Ver- 
mont, from October 1, 1791, to October 1, 1792, 
amounted to 3, 219 98. gd. currency, chat is, reckon- 
ing a guinea at 28s. and the expences have not 
generally differed ſince. 


The revenue of 1 the State depends not on com- 
merce, but on taxation of real and perſonal property. 
In 1791, the whole % of the taxable property of 
the State amounted to £324,796 18s. 10d; when 
the ſum of expence, in 1791 was divided between 
the inhabitants of the State, according to the cenſus, 
it was found that each perſon paid only fix-pence 
three farthings - to Government for the protection of 
his tk We liberty, and property. 


* 1. may be difficult to find any part of the civilized 
world, where the inhabitants enjoy the protection and 
bleſſings of Government at ſo little — as the 
people of Vermont. 


The population of Vermont, taken by the cenſus 
in 1792, amounted to 85,589, which number hag, 
been greatly enlarged ſince from migrations and births. 
It appears that the climate of Vermont is ſalubrious 
and healthy, from the bills of mortality inſerted in the 
hiſtory written by Dr. Milliams, page 367, for the 
years 1789, 1790, 1791: the number of inhabitants 
then in Rutland was 1407 Deaths 47 —Births— 223; 
and in other towns the ratio of deaths and births 
L | - were 
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were ſimilar; it thence appears, that deaths in Ver- 
mont, compared with the births, were in proportion 
of 1 to 4; therefore, without including the migra- 
tions into the State, the people will naturally double 
their numbers in nineteen years and five months, 
„ While in Great Britain and moſt other countries 
in Europe, they are not ſuppoſed to double in leſs time 
than five hundred years.“ From this comparative 
natural increaſe of the human race in Vermont, with 
that of moſt parts of Europe, we are apt to in- 
quire for the cauſes, which are, either the climates, 
the civil forms of Government, the luxury of the 
rich, the extreme poverty of the poor, long bloody 
wars, large fleets and numerous armies, the ſervi- 
tude of the peaſants, the impious law of celibacy, or 
a feudal ſyſtem pervading the old world, where 
the natural increaſe of mankind is uncertain and very 
ſlo wp. | 


Machiavelian policy bas been long celebrated, 
though it has been as long deſtroying the nobleſt pro- 
ductions of nature, the rapid increaſe of people, the 
ſtrength, proſperity, and wealth of nations. 

 * Smith's Wealth of Nations, Vol. 1, page 9. 
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| APPENDIX. 


ITY 

I received your queries, and am gad t to have it 
in my power to anſwer them, and I hope to your 
ſatisfaction, for I know you are one of the few that 
looks for nothing beyond truth and plain language. 
As J ſent you an accurate map of Vermont, it is 
needleſs to repeat the ſituation of it; a map, it is true, 
may be dreſſed out in gaudy colodis; and a writer, 
of a warm imagination, may embelliſ the moſt barren 
country; but there is no occaſion for any aids of this 

kind in treating of the preſent ſubject, it will be 
ſufficient to ſtate things as they are, and I promiſe 
you that J will not exceed the limits of trutb.— 
1 need not tell you that I have travelled through 
ſome of the fineſt countries in Europe, and pauſed 
with rapture on ſome of the moſt pictureſque views, 
and 1 do not heſitate to ſay that Vermont vies with 
many of them even in her preſent ſtate. Pere Mar- 
tiniꝰ, who lived many years in Canada, and viſited 
this country, ſays that Vermont may be called one 
of the daughters of Columbia; but what would he 
ſay if he-ſaw-it- at preſent, abounding vith ſcenes 
that would charm the eye and gladden the heart ? for 
what can be more pleaſing to # benevolent mind, than 
to ſee a hardy race, with nerves ſtrong by labour, and 


See Martini's Letters, vol. Paris, 1744. 
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complexions ruddy with induſtry, cultivating the 
grateful ſoil, tending their flocks, or employed at in- 
tervals in the diſcharge of domeſtic duties, ſenſible of 
the bleſſings of rational liberty, and the” ſWeets of 
ſeaſonable 1 


| vou | ſos by the map that a chain of lofty mountains 
extends from the north to the ſouth, and divides the 
State nearly in the middle, hence it has obtained its 
name from the French word Verdmont, and never was 
a name more applicable, for even in winter they are 
_ cloathed with verdure, and crowned with lofty woods. 
The contraſt betwixt the cultivated and uncultivated 
grounds 1s exceedingly pleaſing, and even inviting to 
the labour of the huſbandman. In this contraſt he ſees 
the effect of his own powers, aided by the goodneſs of 
providence; he ſees that he can embelliſh the "moſt 
rude ſpot, the ſtagnant air vaniſhes with the woods, 
the rank vegetation feels the purifying influence of 
the ſun; he drains the ſwamp, putrid exhalations flit 
off on lazy wing, and. fevers and agues accompany 
them. It is true, there i is not much occaſion for all 
thoſe efforts in this State, for the climate is healthy, 
and for the truth of this aſſertion, I might appeal to 
_ the longevity of the inhabitants, many of whom enjoy 
what the Phyſicians call the Youth of Old Age; I 
would not have ſaid this much if many of the Euro- 
peans did not affe& to talk of the ſudden tranſitions 
of che ſeaſons in this quarter of the globe, and a 
long ſtring of attendant diſeaſes, che offspring rather 
818 $ a of 
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of luxury and debauchery, which I hope will be the 
| laſt and moſt unwelcome viſitants in the ſtate. Your 
third query puzzles me a little, for I am really at 
a loſs in the claſſification of the inhabitants - they 
are all farmers, and again every farmer is a mecha- 
nic in ſome line or other, as inclination leads or ne- 
ceflity requires. The band that guides the plough 
frequently conſtrudts it, and the labours of the axe 
and the plane often evince a degree of genius and 
dexterity that would really amaze you. As to what 
you call, day-labourers the number is few, and if in- 
duſtrious they . can. ſoon. emerge from that ſituation, 
the farmer does not look down on them with an eye 
of ſeverity or contempt, on the contrary he holds 
out his hand to them, and aſſiſts to raiſe them on a 
leyel with himſelf. When a new ſeitler arriyes, it is 
not material from what part of the world he came, 
induſtry and a good character are the beſt, recom- 
mendations, and if he brings theſe with 5172 he is 
received with hoſpitality and kindneſs. A large ſa- 
mily is conſidered as a bleſſing, for there is employ- 

ment and encouragement enough for all. The firſt 
thing to be conſidered perhaps is a dwelling houſe; 
this is cheaply and eaſily reared, it is compoſed;ot 
timber, as there is plenty of wood; convenience is, 
chiefly conſulted, the number of rooms is propor- 
tioned to the family, they are well lighted, ſhingled 
and airy, though ſnug and remarkably clean; though 
the furniture is not ſumptuous it is uſeful, and every 
article is found in its ꝑlace; che labours of the family 
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are divided and proportioned according to their 
ſtrength, ingenuity, and ſex. Their diet is whole- 
ſome, and the ſtranger finds a hearty welcome in 
every countenance. The little cookery may be ſaid 
to be hereditary, for there is ſcarce a family that 
has attempted to introduce any luxury in that line, 

which their anceſtors would be aſhamed to ſee on 
their table except tea, on which many now breakfaſt. 

Time is divided into labour and reſt intermingled 
with innocent amuſements, that render the one light 
and the other refreſhing and ſweet; that the ſtranger 
and the traveller may partake of their hoſpitality,” the 
hours of repaſt are in general fixed and certain; they 
breakfaſt at eight, dine at twelve, and ſup at eight. 
As you ſeem to dwell on the day-labourer, I aſſure 
you that you would find it difficult to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt his humble board and the table of the farmer; 
if the former chuſes, he can dine on fiſh, fleſh, or 
fowl: What is the language then that Vermont holds 
out to perſons of this claſs? let us ſuppoſe that ſhe 
addreffed them in this manner do not aſk whence 
you came, nor your religious opinion, you are wel- 
come to enjoy it; if you are honeſt and induſtrious 
that is all Taſk; if you can till the ground, there is 
a certain portion of it, it will repay your labours ten 
fold; if you want-a cottage there is wood at the mere- 
expenece of cutting it down, and abundance of fuel. 
If you want fiſh, look round, you ſee rivers running 
in every direction, put in your net; if you want wild 
fowl” repair to the woods, they'll only coſt you pow- 
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der and ſhot, there is none to hinder you ; you may 
rear {wine and other domeſtic animals at an eaſy 
expence. If you are contented with the fleece in its 
native colour, your wife can ſpin and weave it, and 
after a few years labour you can purchaſe a farm in 
fee ſimple, and enjoy the ſweets of it; if your family is 
large you can provide for all; the fruits of your in- 
duſtry is guarded by wholeſome laws, and if you pay 
a proper reſpett to them you will be reſpected in 
your turn; thus you ſee you can plant a tree, and 
your children's children can repoſe under the ſhade 
of it. If ſuch is the ſtate and prolpett of che peaſant, 
what is the ſituation of the farmer—the Lord of 
his own ſoil, remote from the thunder of power, 
the falſe blandThments of luxury, the glare of un- 
wieldy wealth; if be knows how to appreciate the real 
bleſſings of life, I know of none that may be called 
happier. With reſpe& to the face of the country, 
if you aſk me merely with regard to rural views, I 
can ſay that the landſcape painter would be highly 
charmed, as I know of no country that abounds in 
2 greater diverſity of hill and dale, but I muſt add 
that thoſe hills are in general capable of being con- 
yerted into arable ground, and that the moſt craggy 
mountain if cleared, would produce tolerable paſtur- 
age; ſome parts may be compared to the ſea in a 
ſtorm, and others in a gentle breeze; the plains in 
ſome places extend ſeveral miles, particularly along 
| the banks of Lake Champlain, as you may ſee by 
the name. You ak me if the Vermonteſe are good 

agriculturiſts* P 
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agriculturiſts? 1 anſwer that putting every thing to- 
gether they have made a rapid progreſs in that uſe- 
ful branch of ſcience; time and opportunity it is 
true, have not enabled them to make many Geor- 
gical experiments, nor have they occaſion, as the 
ſoil, with a little cultivation, furniſhes them with all 
the neceſſaries of life in abundance, ſuch as wheat, 
oats, rye, beans, barley, &c. they have no neceſſity 
to introduce foreign graſſes, where every hill and 
valley affords abundance of herbage ſpontaneouſly, 
and every plain permitted to remain a few months 
untouched becomes a meadow. | 


I. need only give you one inſtance of the fertility of 
ſoil, namely, that it produces excellent potatoes with- 
out manure; wild hops and grape vines flouriſh ſpon- 
taneouſly, and ariſe to ſuch a degree of maturity that 
I am perſuaded, with the aſſiſtance of a little art, they - 
might be brought 10 great perfection; at preſent the 
wild grape is only uſed as a deſert, or to allay thirſt, 
as the taſte on that occaſion is very agreeable. The 
woods allo produce other fruits in great plenty, 
ſome of which you are obliged to pamper in your 
| hot-houſes in England. If you caſt your eye over 
the map, you will eaſily perceive that the country is 
extremely well watered. Lake Champlain is a noble 
chart, and ſo deep that ſhips of war have failed on 
it. It is ſprinkled with many beautiful, fertile, and 
well inhabited iſles, but it is to be lamented that the 
wealth of its waves ſhould be merely confined to the 
Then 84 | fiſherman, . 
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fiſherman, when they might be converted to the 
nobleſt purpoſes of trade and uſeful navigation, for 


the mutual benefit of millions, by a hg cut to. 
the river St. Lawrence. 


In 11 uf en e made by Ira 
hw, Eſq; of this State, to General Haldiman, 
Governor . of Canada, in 1784 and 1785, the 
General thought ſo highly of the propoſition, that 
he appointed Captain Twiſt, the engineer of that 
Province, to make a ſurvey and eſtimate the ex- 
' pence of a canal from the river St. Lawrence 
to Lake Champlain, which was executed in 
1785. The Captain began his ſurvey at the ra- 


. Pids of St. John's, and carried it on along the ſide 


of the river Sorel to Chamblee, &c. The eſtimate 
of the expence of this cut, ſufficient to bear veſſels 
of two hundred tons burthen, was calculated at 
{21,000 ſterling. The canal which I now propoſe 
is 10 extend from St. Thereſe wo the river St. Law- 
rence, as laid down in the map annexed to this 
book. The expence may exceed the preceding 
eſtimate ; but the exceſs will be amply compenſated 
as the dificulties of a narrow winding river, up- 
wards of thirty miles, would be avoided. It may 
be neceſſary to make ſeveral ſurveys to aſcer- 
tain the beſt, as the face of the country is level, 
and the ſoil marly. The waters of Lake Champlain 
are higher than the river St. Lawrence, which de- 
monſtrate the probability of the meaſure. It is im- 
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| poſſible to alu the adage of this de 
taking in a commerciai point of view; ſuch an 
undertaking would promote .agriculture, population, 
arts, manufactures, handicrafts, and all the buſineſs 
of a. civilized ſtate, regulated by wiſe laws, found 
FEI a deep ſenſe of religious oy "_w A 
To this I ſhall ſubjoin the following abſtract, aki | 
fooka General Allen's memorials. on this ſubjeR, to 
| his Grace the Duke of Portland, &c Page 1045 
9 5 — I. of the ſhip Olive ne i a 
2a an interview with his a aac Allen 
laid down the advantages that would mutually” reſult 
to the two countries, if ſuch a communication ſhould 
be carried into effect. His Grace objetted to any 
ſhare of the expence on the part of the Britiſh 
Governmem, but expreſſed his readineſs to receive, 
and to conſider of propoſals for carrying the ſame 
into execution on other principles. General Allen, 
in his Memorials, &c. offered to cut the Canal 
at his own expence, on condition that he ſhould be 
ſecured in an intereſt of his money, by an order 
from Government, aſſigning a tonnage on veſſels 
Kc. navigating this Lake, to the amount of ſaid 
intereſt; and that ſhipping built in ſaid Lake, by the 
citizens of Vermont, ſhould be permitted to paſs to 
and from the open ſeas, paying ſuch tonnage as 
ſhould be deemed reaſonable on paſſing Quebec; 
that the manufaQtures, raw materials, and produce 


of Vermont, ſhould be permitted to pals to the open 
ſea; 
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ſea; that the manufaQures, goods, &c. of Great 
Britain, ſhould be permitted to be imported in the 
ſhipping of Vermont into the ſaid State, without 
paying any duty on ſuch exports or imports, by Act 
or-ARts of the Parliament of Great Britain, or the 
Legiſlature, of Lower Canada. That contiguous to 
ſaid Lake was a fertile country, abounding in lum 
ber, iron ore, marble, &c. that the ſoil produced 
wheat, Indian corn, peas, barley, hemp, graſs, &c. 
in great abundance; that the country was erefted 
into a ſettlement after the conqueſt of Canada, by 
the late Lord Amherſt, in 1761, and is now eſti- 
| mated at a population of 150,c00 ſouls. That Great 
Britain, through the medium of the ſaid Canal and 
Navigation, would, in fa, reap the advantage of 
the trade of Vermont, and of the northern part of 
the State of New York, which parts, contiguous to 
Lake Champlain and Iroquois, would then find it 
their intereſt to become a part of the State of Ver- 
mont. That ſuch reciprocal navigation and intereſt 
in the Canal, would cement and promote friendſhip 
betwixt the people of the two Canadas, and thoſe 
near the Lake and the Iroquois, and would tend 
very much to ſtrengthen the Treaty made betwixt 
Great Britain and the United States of America in 
+794, under which Treaty Britiſh ſhips are permitted 
to navigate Lake Champlain for commercial pur- 
poſes. That in caſe of war betwixt any powers, 
except thoſe of Great Britain and America, the 
commerce of ſaid Lake might be conveyed to Europe 
| 5 1 in 
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in Vermont or Britiſh bottoms, free from capture, 
high inſurance, or expence of convoy. Hence the 
enterprizing inhabitants of Vermont would find it 
their intereſt to ſupport the government of Great 
Britain in Canada, whilſt the remainder would be 
ſatisfied. with the Canal and commerce. In peace 
or war, it would render the price of ſalt, Engliſh | 
goods, &c. cheap, and in time of war, the exports 
of Vermont would bear a high price, in conſequence 
of the eaſe and ſafety of tranſportation. The people 
of Vermont thus ſituated, would be averſe to war; 
they would, in fait, be a neutral body betwixt two 
great nations; whilſt their Repreſentatives in the 
Legiſlature of the United States would oppoſe every 
idea of hoſtilities between Great Britain and the 
| United States, on principles of mutual intereſt; thus 
the moſt permanent contraQs are eſtabliſhed, and the 
bleſſings of peace and proſperity the rewards. 


The ſaid canal would extend navigation 180 
miles into a fertile country, abounding in all kinds 
of iron ore, ſuitable to make pig-iron, bar-iron, 
and ſteel, marble, white and clouded, copper and 
lead- mines, fir: trees“, aſh, white and red oaks, cedar, 
and various other trees, There are alſo a variety of 
rivers, with proper falls to ere& iron-founderies, 
refineries, ſaw-mills, &c. where pig and bar-iron 
are made; deal boards, marble ſlabs, &c. may be 
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fawed by water. Maſts, ſpars, ſtaves, c. furniſhed 
in abandance; of the preceding articles but little 
-uſe is made for exportation. Wheat, rye, barley, 
Indian corn, oats, beans, peaſe, hemp, flax, beef, 
pork, butter, and cheeſe, are produced, in great 
abundance. The farmer, in clearing the timber 
from his lands, can furniſh great ſupplies of char- 
coal to ſerve furnaces, refineries,” &c. and furniſh 
large quanties of aſhes to make pot and pearl aſhes ; 
theſe articles may be fyrniſhed cheap by the farmer, 
which would pay him, in many inſtances, for clear 
ing his lands, inſtead of Cs, che Urnhey on: the 
ee to clear his * | 


A ſhip int "ey bis the wks of importing 
falt, and exporting the preceding articles cheap; the 
remittances that would be made on theſe raw mate- 
rials would enable the merchant to make punctual 

remittances; it would draw commerce from the eaſt, 

that now centers at Boſton, Newbury Port, Portſ- 
mouth, &c. and add to the population of Lake 
Champlain. Theſe meaſures would almoſt, beyond 
calculation, increaſe the commerce at both ends of 
faid Lake, admit that heavy articles would princi- 
- pally paſs the ſhip canal, yet when the reader takes 
into conſideration the length of the river St. Law- 
rence, the frozen ſeaſon, that goods are ſeldom im- 
ported but once a year to Quebec, that ſpring and 
fall ſhipments are ſeaſonably made to New York, 


the 6 of making early remittances, &c. the 
en, 
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proprietors of the canal from Hudſon's River would 


be benefited by ſaid ſhip canal, in conſequence of 


the extenſion. of buſineſs ; one circumſtance that 
would tend much to draw commerce from the eaſt 
to ſaid Lake is, that it is cuſtomary for the merchant 
and farmer to move moſt of their heavy goods and 


produce by ſleighs, in the frozen ſeaſon; that the 
changeable weather on the ſea coaſt at Boſton, cc. 


ſpoils the fleigh path, ſo that about one journey in 
three are loſt, while the more temperate and healthy 
elimate of Vermont inſures goo Ng: for er 


two months. 5: 


| The Britiſh w/e" AH and 1 hw 


their capitals and connexions, and that the treaty of 


1794, permits them to navigate ſaid Lake, and need 
not be further informed how to take the advantage 
of chat extenſive buſineſs, which is better policy than 
confining: commerce in a narrow channel, badly, cal - 
culated es; the preſens day. 85 


You aſk me with ng to abe I anſwer, a 
great variety, ſo great that the mere catalogue would 
exceed the limits of a letter. You call the oak the 
patriarch. of the wood, and I aſſure you we have 


different ſpecies, of that hardy race, the white, the 


black, red and ſwamp, all uſeful in civil and nauti- 
cal architecture. The white pine is applied to ſo 
many uſes that 1 can ſcarcely enumerate them, it 


may be ten to every uſe of che deal, and the tur. 
\ pentine 


_ 
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pentine which- it produces might be! made a uſeful 
article of exportation. In ſhort the trees and plants 
bol this country would enrich even the Linnean ſyſ- 
tem, but that muſt be the work of a future day; as 
yet we have not diſcovered any gold or ſilver ore 
in this ſtate, but if it does not boaſt ſuch precious 
metals, it contains much more uſeful, ſuch as iron; 
lead, copper, &c. The mineralogiſt would find it 
well worth his while to explore the very bowels of 
our mountains, and I am perfuaded that the chymiſt 
and natural philoſopher would not be diſappointed 
in making experiments on many of the native pro- 
dudtions in tae mineral and vegetable kingdoms, and 
that many things which now contribute to the pride 
and luxury of the European countries, in colour 
and formation would find a rival in plants trod 
under foot, or minerals buried in unfrequented ſpots, 
ſuch as red and yellow ochre, &c. putty, which 
even in its native ſtate, equals in tenacity and indu- 
ration the compoſite- material of that article in your 
country, and employed in ſimilar purpoſes, 


As to your query relative to domeſtic animals, I 
feel myſelf able to anſwer you on that important head, 
to begin with that which is univerſally acknowledged 
to be the moſt uſeful, I mean the ſheep. The breed 
is good, but the croſſing is not ſtudied as in England, 
They are remarkably prolific, the mutton ſweet, and 
the wool generally fine and good, every farmer has 
a flock more or lefs. The breed of black cattle is 
1 | daily 
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daily improving, butter is good, and ſo is the cheeſe, 
but a few Engliſh farmers, from what I have ſeen, 


would, in a ſhort time, bring about a ſurprizing 


change for the better in theſe articles; we want a 
Bakewell and a Colley, and I think, if we had a few 
of them, in a few years we could equal the ſheep 
walks of Lincolnſhire, and the bulls of Lord Egre- 


mont, as our vegetation is at leaſt as luxuriant and 


nutricious as any county in England. As to the 
breed of horſes, it is alſo improving in this State, 
from the laudable exertion of individuals, who have 
learned to place a due eſtimate on this generous. 
animal, either for the ſaddle or agriculture. 'I'could 
name individuals, with pleaſure, in the ſouthern part, 


who have turned their attention to this article, but 1 


do not wiſh to pay any perſonal compliment to one 
part, at the expence of another; competition pro- 


duces emulation, and emulation always finds its 


level. 

J cannot help ſaying that it diſtreſſes me a little to 
think that a man of your information ſhould ſeem to 
treat Vermont as a little ſucking State, I aſſure you 
that you will find on a correct information, thateventhe 
mechanic arts are not in their infancy in this quarter, 
new roads are every day extending, bridges eretting, 
population advancing, agriculture improving, towns 


multiplying, and rivers marked out as objects worthy. 


of inland navigation. We contracted no debt during 
the American war; our taxes, if they can be called 


* —ä—ꝗ— . —³Wã22 
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taxes, are light, our climate is mild, our ſoil fenite; 


dur inhabitants induſtrious, our proviſions abundant 
and cheap, and it is our determination to avail our- 


ſelves of theſe bleflings, and to hand them down at 


leaſt unimpaired to our children. I know that roads 


are a very important article in any country, either 
for pleafure, ſafety, or uſe, the one through the me- 


dium by which neighbourhood and communication 
are kept alive and improved; they are laid out in as 


good a manner. as the circumſtances of the country 


Vill admit, and as it abounds with ſtone, gravel, and 
ſand, they may be rendered equal to any in Europe; 
and even in the preſent. ſtate, they are paſſable for 
carriages, &c. eſpecially in the oldeſt fettlements. Li- 
cenſed inns/are eretted on all the public roads, with 
go r a n ul 2 and moderate . 


en howns, are; diſtributed over r all the U 
and weights and meaſures, leather ſealers, &c. are 


regulated according to law, and inſpected by proper 
The greateſt-legiſlators, from Lycurgus down to 
Jehn Lock, bave. laid down a moral and ſcientific 
ſyſtem of [education as che very foundation and 


cement:of a State ; the Vermonteſe are ſenſible. of 


mis, and for this purpoſe they have planted ſeveral 
public ſchools, and have eſtabliſhed a univerſity, ; and 
endowed it with funds, and academic rewards, to draw 


forth and foſter talents. The effects of theſe inſtitutions 


naw cy g TW | are 
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are already experienced, and I truſt that in a few. 
years the riſing generation will evince that theſe 
uſeful inſtitutions were not laid in vain; remember, 
however, that our maxim is rather to make good 
men than great ſcholars: let us hope for the union, 
for that makes the man, and the uſeful citizen. 


You ſee I have followed your queries in the order 
in which you arranged them; with regard to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſeaſons, they are by no means ſudden, as 
you ſuppoſe; ſpring pays its welcome viſit in April, and 
is ſoon followed by ſummer, October and November 
are pleaſant, and the reſt of the year is reſigned to 
the rigid reign of winter; too forward a ſpring is 
unfavourable, particularly if attended with a north- 
eaſterly wind, ſouth and ſouth-weſt are the rainy 
points; theſe obſervations are founded on experience 
and accurate meteorological obſervations. The 


weather, however, is ſometimes capricious, a fall of 


ſnow ſerves as a covering to inhale the radical 
moiſture of the earth, and as it is replete with nitre, 


it ſupplies the place of manure, and when it is 


gradually diffolved, vegetation ſhoots forth in the 
higheſt luxuriancy. With reſpe&t to ſeed time 
and harveſt, ſpring wheat. and ſpring rye may be 
ſown in April, or in May. Indian corn is planted 
in May, as well as barley, oats, peas, beans, &c. 
Winter wheat and winter rye are ſown in Sep- 
tember and October. Theſe are the regular feed 
months, but ſometimes they are later or earlier. 


* 


( 


Red and white clover, Timothy and other gralſes are 
generally ſown in May and September, but not al- 

ways confined to theſe months. Winter wheat and 
winter rye are the earlieſt harveſt; ſpring wheat, and 
ſpring rye,' if ſown in the laſt of April or beginning 
of May, are cut in July or Auguſt ; Indian corn is 
the lateſt harveſt, and all the reſt that I have men- 
tioned are intermediate crops. | 


Flax and hemp anſwer well in many parts. The 
hay harveſt uſually begins in July and generally ends 
in Auguſt, but the ſeaſon is commonly favourable 
in that period. The produce is not gathered in with 
all the neatneſs and attention that it is in England, 
for to uſe a ſcripture phraſe, © the harveſt is great but 
the labourers are few,” I ſay few comparatively ſpeak- 
ing; nor are the lands carried to that height of culti- 
vation for the ſame reaſon. | 


The 9 of labour is thus raiſed in conſequence 
of the ſcarcity of labourers; and to uſe another 
ſcripture phraſe, © the labourer is worthy of his hire,” 
ſo that you ſee there is one part of the world where 
the reaper and the binder a are held 'in proper degree 
of eſtimation. 


hh. 1 aſk about the ſucceſſion of crops, I ſhall 
endeavour to anſwer you preſently on that head; 
but, in the firſt place, I muſt beg that you will caſt 
your eye over the political hiſtory of the country, 
to which this is annexed, you will find the ſtruggles 

that 
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that we were engaged in for years to attain aur 
independence. When war draus the ſword, the 
plough-ſhare is left to ruſt. When our indepen- 
dence was gained, our firſt care was to repair the de- 
vaſtations of war; under theſe circumſtances, it is 
not to be expected that agriculture was ſtudied as a 
ſcience. Bread, figuratively ſpeaking, is called the 
ſtaff of life; our firſt care was to raiſe ſuch crops 
as beſt ſuited with the nature of the ſoil, in its 
rude ſtate almoſt: our winter crops are rye and 
wheat ; our ſummer crops are white beans, Indian 
corn, ſummer rye and wheat, buck wheat, oats, 
barley, peas, flax, hemp, turnips, &c. I have 
touched on theſe things already, but my wiſh to give 
you every information, may lead me to repeat ſome 
particulars, which I hope you will excuſe, for the 
reaſons I have juſt mentioned; T ſhall only add, that 
ſuch is the certainty of the ſeaſons, that all theſe 
crops, if ſown and planted in due time, ſeldom 
fail to repay the toil and expence of the huſband- 
man. ä 


As to gardening, it has been attended to pretty 
much of late, but I cannot ſay that it is in that 
advanced ſtate which you viſh, and of which it is 
certainly capable, from climate, ſituation, and ſoil. 
There is a garden, however, annexed to every 
houſe, always well ſtored with pulſe and rogts for 
the ſupply of the table; parſnips, carrots, thrnips, 
cabbage, Potatoes, pumpkins, &c. grow in ſuch 
abundance, that we TO" to fatten ſWine wich 


F 

them. A ſuine is ſaid to be the only animal 
that is found from pole to. pole, capable of con- 
tending with  rattle-ſnakes, and their. poiſon free 
of danger. As ſoon as the acorns, beech-nuts, &c. 
begin to fall, they are driven to the woods, in large 
herds, to feed on them. The delicacy, taſte, and nu- 
trition of theſe nuts, are peculiarly ſuited to the palate 
of theſe animals, ſo that in a ſhort time they grow 
to a great ſize. The hog prefers the beech nut 
to any other, and the effect of that preference is 
viſible in growth and fat, hence a good beech nut 
year may be called a good ſwine year. At a proper 
mo they are prepared for the knife, this is done 
6 do giving them a certain quantity of ſulphur, and 

hen it has ſufficiently operated, they are then fed 
with Indian corn or meal, which render their fleſh 
firmer than any other food. We have no windmills, 
nor is there any occaſion for them in a country ſo 
well watered. Corn or griſt mills are every day 
eretling, a proof of the advancement of agriculture. 


Mill ſtones are found in almoſt. every part of the 


country. Sumach grows in great plenty over all the 
ſtate, and of the fineſt quality too. It is hoped that 
one day it will be turned to more uſe than it is at 
preſent. | 


I have abſtained from entering into the natural 
hiſtory of Vermont, as it would lead into a wide 
field. The butter nut tree, however, ſhould: be 
. mentioned, I think it may be claſſed as a ſpecies of 
the walnut; it bears an immenſe quantity of nuts, in 
a alen, __ lize of a hen egg each. They make 
excel- 
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excellent pickle, and when preſſed or boiled, pro- 
duce great quantities of oil, which is of a ſanative 
quality, in rheumatiſm, &c. The bark of this tree 
is uſed in dying black, which preſerves a fine jetty 
gloſs for a long time; wainſcotting are ſometimes 
formed of the wood. The cows in winter are fed 
wich hay, clover, turnips, pumpkins, &c. Thoſe 
that give milk in that ſeaſon are fed with oats, Indian 
corn, ground together and mixed with wheat bran. 


Marl is found in many parts of Vermont, but as 
the ground is fertile and in good heart, it is not uſed 
as a manure, but it is probable that it will be found 
very uſeful in that line hereafter, when on ſandy 
grounds, &c. as ſand is good on marly ground. Lime 
ſtone is alſo abundant, and I need not tell you that 
it is an excellent manure. Maple ſugar forms a great 
article of domeſtic confumption, the material is 
plenty, the preparation ealy, the taſte agreeable, it 
ſeldom cloys the ſtomach, it is an excellent anti- 
ſcorbutic, and fo innocent, that it may be taken in 
almoſt any quantity by infants, 


I cannot ſay that we have any birds that are not 
common to the other States, ſuch as che ſwallow, 
woodcock, quail, &c. 


Notwithſtanding I have ſaid that every farmer is 
in ſome reſpett a mechanic, you ſhould take it as I 
intended it, rather a general expreſſion, for there are 
handicrafts who find encouragement enough to apply 
| EF: | to 
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to particular trades, without ſo much as ſcarce ever 


Putting the hand to the plough, ſuch as ſmiths, tay- 
lors, carpenters, ſhoemakers, &c. they find employ- 


ment enough, and in a few years I am perſuaded that 


the manual arts will become more viſible and diſtinct, 


and that one man will not be found to trench on the 
bufineſs of another, but at the ſame time that all will 


be thrown open to merit, induſtry, and perſeverance ; 


and that the State, like a well regulated machine, 


will be compoſed of different members, and every 


one in its place. 


Von wiſh to know which is the uſual and beſt 
mbde of travelling, 1 have told you already that our 
roads are rather indifferent. The uſual mode is on 


horſe back, but of late ſtage coaches are eſtabliſhed, 


and the fare-is moderate, the inn-keepers civil, and 
the entertainment good. In winter, when the roads 


are rendered good by the froſt, we travel in fleighs, 


as in Sweden, Denmark, &c. 


I ſearce know of any nation that pays a greater 
deference to the fair ſex than the Americans, and 
very deſervedly too, for it is but juſtice to my fair 
country-women to ſay, that they are highly worthy of 
it in every ſituation, maid, wife, and widow. Their 
education 1s virtuous, and ſuited to the line in which 
fortune has deſtined they ſhould move, thus every 
woman thinks it ſufficient to ſhine in her own do- 


meſtic ſphere. The men willingly aſſume all the 
_ boils of the elt and every * of ſervile labour. 


The 
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The women are employed in the concerns of the 
houſe, ſuch as preparing the frugal repaſt, ſpinning, 
weaving, knitting, &c. ſometimes they aflift in bind- 
ing the ſheaves, or other light labours in the harveſt, 
Every mother generally nurſes her own child, unleſs 
through bodily infirmity, The winter nights are 
Paſſed i in reading ruſtic jokes and tales. Dancing 1 is 
| a \ favourite amuſement in this ſeaſon. 


F know you will be pleafed to hear that that art, 
which is the confervatrix of all others, printing, is 
encouraged and protetied; four or five newſpapers 
are printed in this State, and -have a circulation; 
feveral uſeful books are alſo printed, as the Jaudable 
paſſion for reading is daily encreafing. You ſeem to 
be very much alarmed at the bare mention of the 
rattle-ſnake, and I am not ſurprized at it, from the 
rightful accounts of modern travellers, permit me 
to fay a word or two on this reptile. The rattle- ſnakes, 
in the early froſts about the month of October, re- 
tire to craggy rocks, where they find ſome ſubterra- 
neous cavity, in which they remain in a ſtate. of 
torpor till the return of ſpring, when they crawl 
forth; at this ſeaſon they are not poiſonous, as they 
are too feeble, and their venom is not ſufficiently 
concocted till they drink water, which ferments and 
increaſes the virus. Their dens or haunts are fought 
for the purpoſe of deſtroying them, as their greaſe 
is valuable in many medical caſes, which is an in- 
centive to trace and deftroy them, fo that they are 
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. in \ proportion as the country is cultivated 
and cleared. : 
And as it ſeems to be a diate in nature that 
there is no bane for which there is not a remedy, the 
Indians are in poſſeſſion of one, and can effettually 
cure their bite; nor is the ſecret confined to them. 
alone. The ſwine eat or feed on them, this alſo 
tends to leſſen their number, ſo that at preſent they 
are to be found in very few places in Vermont; 
thele as facts I hope will quiet your fears, 


Pot and pearl aſh form at preſent no inconſidera- 
ble article of export and home conſumption. 


Our Vermonteſe houſe- wives are not a little vain 
of their knowledge in making home-made wines, ſuch 
as gooſeberry, raſberry, &c. theſe native produc- 
tions are exccedingly pleaſing, refreſhing, and 

healthy. . 


. Cyder is a favorite beverage, the flavor is fine, 
of a proper age it ſparkles and mantles in the glaſs; 
it is found to be an excellent anti-ſcorbutic, and if 
uſed for a certain period, corrects impurities of the 


blood. 


Some lead- mines have been diſcovered of late, and 
I doubt not, when the naturaliſts and minerologiſts 
explore thoſe regions, that they will diſcover many 

. treaſures 


„ 


treaſures in their reſpeQtive lines highly eſtimabl at 
this day in Europe in the materia medita, dying, 
building, ornament and uſe. 


Hats are compoſed of beaver, and manufactured 
by the inhabitants. Felt hats are alſo worn and ma- 
nufactured in the State. | 


Inocculation has been introduced with great ſuc- 
ceſs, and by this means thouſands of lives are pre- 
| ſerved to the community. The meazles are not ſo 
dangerous as heretofore, as the treatment of this 
diſorder has deprived it in a great degree of its ma- 
Iignity, 


You aſk what manufactures would thrive beſt in 
Vermont? I am perſuaded the difficulty would be 
to point out the manufattory that would not flouriſh 
in it. | | 


Thus I have attempted to give you a ſhort but 
faithful anſwer to your queries; if you. favour this 
country with: a viſit, you will find that I have only 
failed in one thing, and that is, that my deſcriptive 
powers cannot do juſtice to the fertility and beauty 
of the country, to the hoſpitality of its inhabitants, 
to the plenty that is found in every houſe, and the 
content that is pictured in every countenance, and 
that reigns in every heart—would that all mankind . 
were as happy this minute as the Vermonteſe. 


„„ 
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